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“Walk in the light——” | 


AS REGULARLY as spring-time, women, lured by 
the hues of dainty wash materials, have staked 
time, trouble and money against the sun and wash- 
tub. Inevitably sun and tub have won. Retail repu- 
tations have suffered proportionally. 

Then came Everfast Wash Fabrics—guaranteed 
fast color under any and all conditions. 

Advertising Headquarters’ first job was to per- 
suade the trade to investigate this revolutionary idea. 
This was done by coupling to the announcement an 
offer to refund not only the cost of the goods but the 
cost of the making. It convinced! 

And then the women. To assure them that they 
can safely invest in Everfast, choosing from a pro- 
fuse selection of weaves in exquisite tints, is proving 
a real advertising joy. 

What a vista of style is open to the artist. What 
a wealth of suggestion for washable things other than 
frocks and children’s wear—towels, breakfast and 
luncheon sets, art needlework—ad infinitum. Back 
of these, like a granite cliff, stands the guarantee of 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., New York. 

Wash fabrics were once a summer exigency. Ever- 
fast is selling all the year round. Last December 
sales exceeded any preceding month. January beat 
December and February outstripped January. 


Many products to-day are walking in the shadows. Their 
“place in the sun” waits only intelligent presentation. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Every Day the newspapers 
tell of the farmer’s 
returning prosperity 


For example: 


“‘Against the less favorab'e outlook 
in the retail situation in the industrial 
sections is a decided improvement in 
the near future possibilities in the farm- 
ing sections. With grain prices on a 
higher level, the buying position of the 
farmers has improved measurably, and 
already, according to reports from the 
grain section, retail trade has quickened 
to some extent and may reasonably 
be expected to improve still further.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune, July 1, 1924. 


“Higher prices for grains have put 
on a different complexion for those 
considering the farming communities of 
the West and in maintenance of these 
levels, the Street to-day was inclined 
to look more favorably upon trade, 
especial'y those avenues which most 
would benefit through prosperity to 
the farmers.” 


—N. Y. Eve. Post, July 1, 1924. 


Reach this market with the Standard Farm 


Papers of known value listed below: 


Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman 


American Agriculturist The Nebraska Farmer 


Progressive Farmer Ff 
Birmingham, Raleigh, Pacific Rural Press 


Memphis, Dallas 
Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Breeder’s Gazette 
The Farmer’s Wife 


Western Representatives i: 
STANDARD FarRM Papprs, Inc. Pio F iiesinie a temmaaaion tex 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mer. [| O}aaey 95 Madison Avenue 
Transportation Bldg. T A New York City 
Chicago, Ill. NG YY 
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Which Advertising Viewpoint— 
“Get-Rich-Quick” or. “6 Per Cent 
and Safety”? 


Some Practical Points to Consider in Formulating an Advertising Policy 


By Ray Giles 


N_ advertising man, some 

months ago, talked with the 
president’ of one of the most 
strongly entrenched manufacturers 
of specialties selling through 
drug stores. The talk came 
round to tooth-pastes. The presi- 
dent remarked that the oppor- 
tunity to purchase one of the 
leading dentifrices had been of- 
fered him. He was not infer- 
ested. The advertising man asked 
why. The manufacturer replied 
that the hasis on which the tooth- 
paste was advertised required an 
unduly high appropriation to keep 
up the sales. He wasn’t inter- 
ested in that kind of a proposi- 
tion. Besides which, he felt that 
the present high sales volume 
could not be maintained on the 
strong claims which were the 
basis of the advertising copy. — 

Right here, let’s get one thing 
plain: This article is in no sense 
a criticism. It is not even con- 
cerned with “ethics.” It is simply 
a brief inquiry into such ques- 
tions as these: 

Has the occasional burlesquing 
of advertising in magazine 
stories, humorous periodicals, and 
novels some basis which should 
be heeded by advertising men and 
manufacturers who advertise? 

Is the stress of competition oc- 
casionally tempting manufac- 
turers to use doubtful timber in 
their advertising platforms be- 
cause of hoped-for quick results? 


Is the old patent-medicine tech- 
nique—which we thought dead 
and buried—climbing out of the 
dust and directing a sly and en- 
gaging wink or two at many 
manufacturers who have goods 
on which a health, beauty, scien- 
tific or subtle psychological ap- 
peal can be used with unusual ef- 
fectiveness ? 

The get-rich-quick possibilities 
in certain types of advertising ap- 
peals have come up and beckoned 
to me as well as the other fellow. 
And no doubt about it, many 
such appeals work—for a time. 
And right there is both the rub 
and the point we will look at 
here. ‘ 

Those who waded through 
“Babbitt” remember the section in 
which advertising was burlesqued. 
Readers of the novels “Bunk” 
and “You Too” may agree with 
me that the frailties of some 
types of advertising were so 
badly over-caricatured that the 
effort almost or entirely nullified 
itself. But wait a minute. What 
effect do such travesties have on 
the average run of citizens who 
read these books? 

Does it help advertising in gen- 
eral to have ridicule directed at 
it in fiction, on the stage, or in 
some of the very magazines that 
carry advertisements? 

If advertising were entirely 
free from jazz psychology or cir- 
cus science would such ridicule 
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be possible? Of course that’s im- 
plying that advertising should be 
100 per cent perfect—something 
which we do not expect of art, 
banking, theology or medicine. 

There have been plenty of “hair 
restorers.” Some have even 
shown before-and-after photo- 
graphs proving that the inventor 
or some other person converted 
his denuded and shining scalp 
into rich equatorial exuberance of 
tonsorial foliage. 
own barber even now shows such 
a before-and-after photograph 
for such a restorer. Mine does. 
And even the best magazines and 
newspapers carry some advertis- 
ing which comes pretty near to 
being a promissory note to grow 
new hair. No claim is made here 
nor any insinuation offered that 
the promise won't be realized! 
Remember that! 

This is the point: No hair re- 
storer to date has ever proved 
to be more than a compara- 
tively temporary money maker. 
Whereas: Packer’s Tar Soap, 
modest to the nth degree, adver- 
tising what any physician agrees 
to be the truth, has maintained a 
splendid business for half a cen- 
tury. And the net of the Packer 
statements is that cleanliness of 
the scalp and proper care are all 
that can be done to keep hair 
where we all want it! 

There is such a thing as mak- 
ing statements in advertisements, 
which lie so far outside our 
“everyday experience that they 
leave us cold and unconvinced. I 
have written so many advertise- 
ments that I am sure I must my- 
self have fallen short at times in 
this respect. As a fellow adver- 
tising practitioner, I ask these 
questions simply in the desire to 
see advertising still more effec- 
tive: 

Has any reader of Printers’ 
INK ever known five men who 
grew new hair on bald heads? 

On checking over his friends, 
does the reader know of two or 
even three out of five who have 
pyorrhea? 

Has he ever known five fat 
people who became _ slender 
“without dieting, exercises, or re- 
strictions of any sort?” 


Probably your - 
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A most _reasonable-sounding 
statement says that “a clean tooth 
never decays,” and yet I am as- 
sured that some of us have teeth 
so structurally deficient that all 
the brushing in the world will not 
prevent dental caries. On the 
other hand a girl I knew was 
one of six adult brothers and sis- 
ters who together with their 
father and mother had only one 
filling among the lot of them! 
And no teeth pulled! And they 
minded not what paste or powder 
or brush they used. 


“LITTLE BITS OF TRUTH” 


One dentist says, “Dentifrice 
advertising seems to consist 
mostly of making big issues out 
of little bits of truth.” No 
actual misstatement, mind you, 
but rather what I have often 
thought of as “part-for-the- 
whole” advertising. You know 
the kind: “A woman is no more 
beautiful than her hands.” (Poor 
girl’s up against it when she wears 
gloves, no matter how beautiful 
her face may be.) 

The whole truth about cleaning 
teeth, or diet, or skin, or hair 
maintenance is either too com- 
plex or too unexciting or too 
simple to use. Skin beauty depends 
on so many things besides soap! 
Nutrition depends upon so many 
things besides this or that ele- 
ment in diet! But “little bits of 
truth” are dangerous bases for 
the advertising appeal if you 
want to see that product success- 
ful for a substantial number of 
years. 

Only twenty years ago, in the 
leading magazine of the period 
were advertisements for such 
“scientific” products as these: 

A system to increase your 
height by stretching exercises. 
These exercises were supposed to 
enlarge the cartilage between 
your bones so that the patient per 
ceptibly increased in height. Said 
the advertiser, “Your height can 
be increased no matter what your 
age or sex may be.” And he was 
a respectable advertiser in a re- 
spectable magazine. 

Electric battery advertisements 
promised sure cures for rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, lumbago, head- 
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aches, insomnia and constipation. 
But hardly more so than a food 
ingredient which is advertised to- 
day. 

“Magic Foot Drafts” — queer- 
looking plasters put on the soles 
of your feet—were sure to draw 
the rheumatism out of your sys- 
tem. 

“Taroene” made from  Ha- 
waiian Taro, a vegetable, had this 
interesting promise to make in 
its behalf: “It digests itself. 
You can live on it, every meal, 
all your life.” 

An electric hair- brush was said 
to “brush the hair in and the 
pain out.” 

Vapor baths were the _ bee’s 
knees in 1904. Remember those 
black cabinets with the lady’s 
head sticking out? Was it a less 
“scientific” beautifier than clay 
or mud? I don’t know, but I 
wonder. 

And the great determining fac- 
tor in establishing the value of a 
food was to point out the fact 
that it was “predigested.’” Heaven 
forbid that stomachs should 
work! 

So I might go on. 
period “Oxygen” was a great 
cure-all—oxygenated water, den- 
tifrices that liberated oxygen 
which whitened your teeth. Per- 
oxide impregnated everything. 
“Electricity” too. Electric belts, 
hair-brushes, rings, etc. These 
advertisers and the advertising 
men who helped them were not 
all deliberate liars. “Oxygen” 
and “electricity” had real stand- 
ing. But science gallops. 

A scientific theory of today 
may easily be no good at all in 
two, five or ten years. Hence 
the caution with which it should 
be regarded when giving it the 
leading part in advertising policy. 
At least leave the door open to 
move on to the next discovery. 
As Henry Drummond said, “But 
vesterday, in the University of 
Edinburgh, the greatest figure in 
the faculty was Sir James Simp- 
son, the discoverer of chloro- 
form. The other day his successor 
and nephew, Professor Simp- 
son, was asked by the librarian 
of the University to go to the 
library and pick out the books 


At a later 
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on his subject that were no longer 
needed. And his reply to the 
librarian was this: “Take every 
textbook that is more than ten 
years old, and put it down in the 
cellar.” Sir James Simpson wa: 
a great authority only a few years 
ago; men came from all parts 
of the earth to consult him; and 
almost the whole teaching of that 
time. is consigned by the science 
of today to oblivion. And_ in 
every branch of science it is the 
same.” 

Oxygen has lost its kick. Elec- 
trical interest is transferred to 
the radio. “Predigested” works 
no more conjuring tricks. Car- 
bohydrates are incidental. Vita- 
mines are dying before our eyes. 
Something will replace them. 
And then something else. And 
“Vita-this’ and “Vita-that” pro- 
duced and advertised in even the 
greatest sincerity will lose their 
appeal. The advertising may 
have produced big for a year or 
two or three, but it was a quick- 
dying gusher, not an oil well 
which like some have produced 
less oil per day, but have kept 
it up for half a century. It pays 
to think twice before making too 
tangling an alliance with the 
latest scientific discovery even 
when used in a strictly ethical 
way. The enthusiasm over the 
discovery of a new element in 
diet for example, can and has 
caused it to be played up as the 
“whole thing,” whereas it still re- 
mained only a part of a large 
and intricate subject. 

And while nitrate is wonderful 
for leaf crops, it is very easy to 
use so much that the plant is 
killed. Artificial stimulants, in 
agriculture, medicine, or jazz- 
band technique, should be used 
with care! Yes; the best jazz 
bands have substituted whisper 
and’ gentleness for cowbells and 
blare. 

That the cost of using jazz psy- 
chology, pseudo-science,  truth- 
straining apparatus or appeals of 
an out-and-out low-down nature 
in advertising is seriously open to 
question from the practical stand- 
point is indicated by facts like 
these: 

Theda Bara may have approxi- 
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There are two outstanding reasons why 
Needlecraft Magazine's circulation is one of 
force, character and dependability. 


First, because more than 1,000,000 mentally 
and physically alert women subscribe for it, 
by the year, in advance, at the full price, 
without extraneous inducement. 


Second, because of its unexcelled record as a 
producer of results for advertisers who key 
their copy. 


One of America’s most successful advertising 
agents wrote us: “Your record over a long 
period shows we can always depend upon 
Needlecraft. We use it for all our clients who 
seek the trade of women, whether direct by 
mail or through retailers.” 


Ask any of the undersigned to show why you 
too may depend upon Needlecraft to sell 
your goods. 


Robert B. Johnston 


Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A. B. C. 
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mated Mary Pickford’s success 
for a time, but the screen lives 
of lovely vamps have been ex- 
tremely short. Clean, straight 
stuff pays best in the movies. 

Publications indulging in sex 
and other low-grade appeals usu- 
ally have one or more of these 
problems: High cost of main- 
taining circulation. Difficulty of 
securing prominent writers — one 
famous writer has to be paid five 
times as much for contributions 
to one semi-sexy magazine as he 
gets from a quiet, conservative 
monthly having far less circula- 
tion. Most of the big- circulation 
magazines are extremely clean. 

No jazz-psychological novel 
has ever sold to the extent of “In 
His Steps” by Sheldon. And they 
say the Bible is still the best seller 
among all books. 

Most of the longest-running 
plays are clean and very free 
from clap-trap. 

A new crop of actresses who 
portray shady ladies matures 
every year and dies off perhaps 
the next. But Julia Marlowe, 
Maude Adams, and others of their 
type continue to be perpetual box- 
office attractions. 

The longer a nation has en- 
gaged in commerce, the more 
honest you will find it in busi- 
ness dealings. The honesty of 
the British or Chinese merchant 
or trader is said by exporters and 
importers to be far greater than 
the honesty of the German or 
Japanese. And simply because 
the more experience one has, the 
more impressed one becomes with 
the dollars-and-cents returns on 
ultra-square dealing. British and 

hinese commerce is _ ancient. 
Japanese and German commerce 
is young. 

And so, when the advertising 
man studies the fifty biggest ad- 
vertisers who have had continu- 
ous success for a long period of 
years he is sometimes perplexed 
at the lack of sharp “edge” or 
“come-hither” in their advertise- 
ments. 

They seem to be after “6 per 
cent and safety” simply because 
it pays! Their discovery is some- 
thing to keep in mind when form- 
ulating the advertising policy. 
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Alden B. Baxter with Gillette 
Camera Stores 


Alden B. Baxter, advertising and 
store service manager of the A. E. 
Nettleton Shoe Company, Syracuse, 
N. has resigned to become associated 
with L. W. Gillette, formerly with the 
Eastman Kodak Company, who as re- 
ported recently, has organized a chain 
of stores at New York to sell amateur 
photographic products, under the name 
of Gillette Camera Stores, Inc. 


A. R. Prudden Joins 
Prudden, King & Prudden 


A. R. Prudden, national advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Times, i 
joined the staff of Prudden, King & 
Prudden, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives, New York. He is a brother of 
H. J. Prudden and L. C. Prudden, who 
are members of this firm. He has been 
engaged in advertising and newspaper 
work in Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land for a number of years. 


F. S. Littlejohn, Vice- 
President, Gera Mills 


Frank S. Littlejohn has resigned as 
advertising manager of Harper’s Bazar, 
New York, with which he has been for 
the last eleven years. He has become 
vice-president of the Gera Mills, Pas- 
saic, N. J., manufacturer of woolen 
fabrics. 


I. D. Grove, Sales Manager, 
Lees-Bradner’ Co. 


Ira D. Grove is now sales manager 
of The Lees-Bradner Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of gear cutting 
machine tools. For the last ten years he 
has been with The Landis Tool Com- 
pany, Waynesboro, Pa., as_its repre- 
sentative in Cleveland and Detroit. 


Has Dover Electric Iron 
Account 


The Dover Manufacturing Company, 
Dover, Ohio, manufacturer of electric 
irons, ‘has placed its advertising account 
with the C. C. Winningham Advertising 
Agency, Detroit. 


Hannah-Crawford Agency 
Opens Office at Green Bay 


Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee, 
advertising agency, "has opened an office 
at Green Bay, Wis. R. C. Breth has 
been appointed manager. 


“Public Affairs” Appoints 
Chicago Representative 


Robert M. Banghart has been appoint- 
ed Chicago representative of Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C 
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ONLY NEWSPAPERS WHICH ARE READ 
HAVE VALUE 


When the STANDARD UNION carries your 
announcement into a Brooklyn home, you have 
confidence that it will be read because the cir- 
culation of this paper has been secured without 
the aid of coupon schemes or premium schemes 
of any sort. 

This circulation is solid meat—and every copy 
counts because every copy is bought by a per- 

son who wants to read the news 
of Brooklyn. 
No single paper is bought for the 

4 |” purpose of clipping a coupon to help 

: send an old maid to Europe. or to 















send a mother-in-law somewhere 

else. The coupon isn’t there, has 
as ’ ify 

never been there, and never will be YY 





there—not in the STANDARD UNION 
Mere figures often delude an advertiser. There 
may be a “contest” on to determine by coupons 
who is the handsomest man within 50 miles of the 
newspaper office. itt 
(Poor Bob’s Almanak) . nt 
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Where Is Your Strongest 
Competition? 


It Resides in the Contest to Conquer the Consumer’s State of Mind— 
The First Skirmish Arises in Attempt to Include Our Kind 
of Commodities in the Consumer’s Budget 


By F. J. Ross 


H45 anybody all the money 
he wants? Few would ad- 
mit it. That means that nearly 
everybody has more wants to 
gratify than money with which 
to gratify them. If the cost of 
the things we each want were 
listed as liabilities against our 
resources both of capital and in- 
come, most of us would be in- 
solvent. 

The market in which all of us 
do business—whether we be 
manufacturers, retailers, bankers, 
railroad men—is simply a market 
of wants. The transactions that 
take place each year in the mar- 
ket. are simply the measure of 
the wants that are gratified. 
Whether the wants be necessities 
or luxuries is immaterial. 

The purchasing power of this 
market of wants, finds its unit in 
the dollar—the consumer’s dol- 
lar. No two consumers divide 
up their dollar just alike, because 
no two consumers decide to 
gratify the same identical wants. 
But as every consumer has more 
wants than he can gratify with 
his dollar, he begins at this point 
the balancing of his budget; also 
at this point begins competition 
between all of those who want a 
share of that dollar. 

Don’t let us overlook the fact 
that we who have especial inter- 
est in markets, are consumers 
ourselves and that we are just as 
natural in gratifying our wants, 
as those people out in the nation, 
to whom we want to sell. 

How does it happen then that 
each of us spends his money as 
he does, that is, that part of it 
that our wives don’t spend? And 
how does it happen that each of 
our wives spends as she does? 

The way we spend our money 
each year shows how each of us 
balanced his budget. 


You may lay a concrete walk 
to your gate. I may not. I may 
wish to lay a concrete walk, but 
I decide to gratify some other 
want instead. 

You may put copper screens 
on your windows. I may not. 

You may equip your home elec- 
trically. I may not. 

You may paint and varnish 
your home regularly. I may not. 

Your wife may serve prunes or 


raisins several times a_ week. 
Mine may not. 

Your wife may insist on 
mahogany furniture. Mine may 
not. 


The way you and your wife 
spend your money tells me what 
wants you most want to gratify. 
The way my wife and I spend 
our money tells you the same 
thing about us. 

And so the budget making of 
the individual and of the family 
goes on in its infinity of varia- 
tions, due to an infinity of in- 
fluences. It is this budget, 
whether of the individual, of the 
family or of the business con- 
cern, that is the real battle-ground 
of competition. Each of us 
wants that budget to provide a 
place for his product. 


DISCRIMINATION 


The consumer when he decides 
to spend, has already decided as 
a rule, in what fields he is going 
to spend, and if he decides to 
spend some of his money in your 
field, your field is sure of a new 
customer. But here begins the 
second stage of competition. If 
he has decided to gratify his 
want for a concrete walk, that 
doesn’t mean that he has decided 
to use your Portland cement, or 
if his mind is set on copper 
screens or electrical utilities, that 
he will buy your copper screens 
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I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 
TO MY FLAG 
AND TO THE REPUBLIC 
FOR WHICH IT STANDS: 
ONE NATION INDIVISI- 
BLE WITH LIBERTY AND 
JUSTICE FOR ALL 
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IS PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, now in use 
throughout our country, was conceived by a 
member of the firm of Perry Mason Company, and 
moulded into its present form by the editorial staff 
of The Youth’s Companion. Originally printed in 
The Companion and widely distributed by educa- 
tional bodies in leaflet form, the Pledge was first 
used officially during the National Public School 
celebration of October 21, 1892, which took place 
simultaneously with the opening of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. The Pledge was 
one outgrowth of an extensive plan for quickenin 
patriotism through the improvement of schoo 
grounds and flying the Stars and Stripes over every 
schoolhouse in the land. 
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or your electrical utilities. He is 
now in the stage of discrimina- 
tion. He has decided to spend 
some money in your field of 
manufacture, but he has yet to 
decide whether he will spend it 
with you in your field, or with 
someone else in your field. Com- 
petition has become acute. 

If it seems hard to put our fin- 
ger on the basic reason for insuf- 
ficient public interest in a field 
of merchandise, or in one’s par- 
ticular brand of merchandise, we 
merely have to review the com- 
mercial battle-ground—the con- 
sumer’s dollar. We merely have 
to study the influences that de- 
termine how it is divided up. 

To make thinking easier, one 
can review his own budget and 
the influences that affect him in 
dividing up his dollar. 

Men spend—women spend—ac- 
cording to their state of mind. 


THE STATE OF MIND MUST BE 
CONQUERED 


The consumer’s income may be 
high or low; his social rank may 
be high or low; his natural 
taste may be extravagant or con- 
servative. All of these factors 
are very important in their in- 
fluence upon him when he comes 
to divide up his dollars—to bal- 
ance his budget. But the con- 
sumer’s mind is always open to 
information, to impressions and 
to influences—the effect of which 
is seen when he has spent his 
dollar. 

As new wants are created in 
his mind, a new balancing of his 
budget is brought about. When 
he finally buys he buys what he 
wants most. What he wants 
most is determined by his state 
of mind. If we are going to sell 
him our product, that is where 
we must reach him. 

Advertising aims at the state of 
mind. It is a form of selling 
injected into the mind at a time 
when no manufacturer, no dealer, 
no salesman can get at it. It is 


a form of selling that works on 
the mind when it is in the drawn- 
out process of forming its wants 
and deciding which 
gratify. 

There was a time when com- 


ones to 
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petition was considered to be a 
state of war existing between in- 
dividual manufacturers in a given 
field. If you were to ask a 
Havana cigar manufacturer if he 
considered the manufacturer of 
domestic cigars as his competitor, 
he would say, “Oh, no. He makes 
a different fine from mine.” But 
he is wrong. Every cigar manu- 
facturer is his competitor and 
his competition doesn’t stop there. 
Every cigarette manufacturer is 
his competitor and every tobacco 
and pipe manufacturer. But his 
competition doesn’t stop there. 
Every manufacturer of a com- 
modity wanted by the consumer 
who happens to smoke his Ha- 


vana cigars, is more or less 
a competitor of this Havana 
manufacturer. Why? A smoker 


can easily spend $500 a year on 
cigars. But suppose he decides 
that he needs a concrete walk or 
to paint his house, both of which 
wants he has been neglecting. He 
finds his income will not quite 
permit these needed expenditures. 
The claim of necessity on his 
mind overcomes his desire to in- 
dulge in Havana cigars and he 
says I can save $250 by rebalanc- 
ing my budget and then I will 
be able to pay for my concrete 
walk or my painting. So he 
shifts to some cheaper cigar, 
and the Havana manufacturer 
finds that he has two competitors 
that he didn’t realize. One, the 
maker of the cigar his former 
consumer now smokes, and two, 
the company that sold Portland 
cement or paint to his former 
consumer. So long as the con- 
sumer has a limited dollar, he 
is constantly put to it as to how 
he shall spend it, and, of course, 
he spends it according to his 
state of mind. 

Competition, today, takes on 
broader dimensions to _ those 
manufacturers and retailers who 
look below’ the — surface. It 
doesn’t do the house furnishing 
store any good if a family spends 
more than it needs to at the 
grocers and less than it ought to 
at the house furnishing store. 
The state of mind of that family 
has led them to balance their 

(Continued on page 143) 
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Food Stores 
of Buffalo 
are now 
notifying 
customers 
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advertising 


is appearing 
in the 
BUFFALO TIMES 
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Buy it... . Jt 


HE Chicago Sunday 
Herald €& Examiner 
is the only newspaper 
west of New York that 
can place your selling 


message before over a 
million substantial fam- 
ilies in a single issue. 


Chicago Herald) a 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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iby the Million 


ATIONAL Adver- 
N tisers recognize 
that such a tremendous 
circulation in so vital a 
market cannot profit- 
ably be ignored. 


Circulation is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


djand Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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The Antiquity of 
Yesterday 


In modern business the man who is 12 
hours behind the world is one with King 
Tut. Antiquarians may dig him out 
some day, but for this day he is non- 
existent. 


The sources to which the world looks 
for profitable business are the men who 
keep up with the times—and measure 
time in minutes. ‘These custodians of 
the world’s wealth do not take their news 
“the morning after.” 





In Chicago, for example, men who are 
interested in investments—and capable of 
investing—do not wait 12 hours for the 
morning papers to supply them with to- 
day’s news. They get today’s news today 
—the full and complete history of the 
financial and market day—in the “Final 
Edition” of The Chicago Daily News. 


To reach these prospective investors 
most effectively, reach them when this 
interest in investment is at its peak—when 
they are reading the latest news in the 
paper of their choice— 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 

















When Should Names of Prospects 
Be Dropped from Records? 


Never, as Long as They Are in Business, Is Experience of Leading Firms 


FrorENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FLoreNcE, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are installing a very complete sys- 
tem covering the purchases of our several 
thousand customers and are interested 
in knowing just what names should be 
included in such a perpetual record. 

One item for instance, is, how long a 
name should be kept in this system— 
which will be used eventually as a mail- 
ing list—after they have stopped buying: 
that is, should a concern that has not 
purchased any merchandise in say three 
years be kept in your sales records and 
on your mailing list? 

The writer reads Printers’ INK re- 
ligiously and yet in talking over this 
point today with our European manager 
who happened to be here from Switzer- 
land, he tells me that you recently had 
an article in Printers’ Inx on_ this 
subject, which I had evidently missed. 
Can you tell me in what issue this 
appeared ? 

FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

J. H. Moore. 


F a concern has not purchased 

in three years as suggested in 
the hypothetical case mentioned 
by Mr. Moore, it most certainly 
should be dropped from the mail- 
ing list—that is if the manufac- 
turer maintains a regular system 
of sending out advertising matter 
such as a catalogue. 

But this does not mean that the 
name should be thrown away. It 
should remain a part of what 
might be called a drumming or 
prospect list just as long as the 
concern stays in business. There- 
fore to the question of when the 
name should be dropped, there is 
only one answer. This is never. 
Once a prospect always a pros- 
pect. 

It must be clearly understood, 
though, that there is a difference 
between a prospect list and a 
mailing list. A prospect, speak- 
ing from the standpoint of a 
manufacturer, is a dealer whom 
the manufacturer thinks or hopes 
he can sell. The mere fact that 
the dealer sells or can sell goods 
of the kind made by the manufac- 
turer makes him a prospect. 

\ mailing list, on the other 
hand, is usually made up of peo- 
ple who have purchased the con- 


cern’s merchandise or who have 
expressed an interest in it through 
writing or asking for advertising 
matter. Long experimentation on 
the part of leading manufacturers 
and jobbers who do all or a part 
of their selling by mail has 
proved that it is wasteful and not 
good business to continue sending 
a dealer advertising matter regu- 
larly over an indefinite period 
unless he asks for it or unless he 
buys goods. Hence among the 
most progressive firms there is a 
continuous drumming of pros- 
pects either to get them to make 
an initial purchase or to per- 
suade them to ask for the cata- 
logue or whatever other form of 
direct-mail advertising the firm 
may use. 

When a man buys geods he 
goes on the catalogue mailing list 
automatically. Another man who 
asks for the catalogue also goes 
on the list. Both, for the time 
being, are on the same footing 
and are regarded as customers 
worthy of being sent all the regu- 
lar advertising matter the firm 
gets out. How long they remain 
on this basis, however, depends 
on subsequent developments. If 
the man who got on the mailing 
list because of buying goods keeps 
on buying goods he is kept on. 
If the man who asks for the cata- 
logue buys from it he also is kept 
on. Otherwise both are dropped 
—or, rather, returned to the pros- 
pect list. 

The length of time that must 
elapse before the names are re- 
moved from the mailing list 
varies with concerns and may be 
all the way from ninety days up 
to a year. Some companies have 
graduated systems whereby they 
can determine not only whether a 
man should remain on the mail- 
ing list but how much advertising 
matter he should receive. We 
have particularly in mind the 
methods used by two large whole- 
salers of general merchandise, 
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each of whom sends out a 
monthly catalogue. These two 
houses regard a first purchase 
customer and one who has re- 
quested a catalogue as being en- 
titled, so far as can be determined 
at the time, to twelve catalogues 
a year and both are placed on the 
mailing list on that basis. If, 
however, either fails to purchase 
goods within sixty days he is 
automatically transferred to a Kst 
of dealers who get only six cata- 
logues a year. If he does not 
buy within another sixty days he 
is entitled to only two catalogues 
per year. That is to say, he gets 
only one more catalogue and then 
if he does not buy he is dropped 
back to the prospect list. But he 
never is dropped from the pros- 
pect list, so long as he remains in 
business. 

As might well be expected, 
these two concerns have complete 
follow-up systems through which 
the man on the mailing list is kept 
acquainted with his status. When 
it becomes necessary to transfer 
him to any of the lower lists he is 
acquainted with that fact by 
means of a form letter. The let- 
ter tells him of the change and 
also refers him to certain specific 
merchandise offerings in the cur- 
rent catalogue. In a considerable 
percentage of cases this letter 
brings an order. When the order 
comes the dealer goes back on the 
twelve-times-a-year list as a part 
of the system. He remains there 
for another sixty days and so on. 

The purpose of it all, of course, 
is to impress the customer with 
the high valuation the firm places 
on its advertising matter and also 
to elimihate waste. But as long 
_ as a dealer’s interest in a cata- 
logue can be kept alive a concern 
wants to send it to him, the 
thought being that he can be edu- 
cated more and more in the use 
of it and thus become an increas- 
ingly valuable customer. 

These things being so, the 
prospect list ought to be worked 
on a regular plan with the object 
of inducing purchases or getting 
catalogue requests for the purpose 
of adding to and building up a 
live mailing list. We speak of 
catalogue here in a generic sense. 
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The same considerations apply to 
whatever kind of advertising mat- 
ter a firm may send out regularly, 
regardless of its name. Firms 
having large catalogues which 
they mail at regular intervals 
work their prospect list perhaps 
twice a year with small special 
catalogues compiled by using spe- 
cial pages from large ones. The 
introductory matter may state 
that these are merely a few sam- 
ple pages from the concern’s 
regular book—a book which the 
prospect may have if he will ask 
for it or if he buys from any of 
the special offerings thus placed 
before him. Or again the drum- 
ming material may be a circular 
made up out of current offerings, 
the object being either to induce 
prospects to buy or to get cata- 
logue requests, the names in either 
instance going on the mailing list. 


WEEDING OUT PROCESS DOUBLES LIST 


Methods of this kind operate 
resultfully in businesses large and 
small. An interesting instance is 
that of the Furst Bros. Company 
of Baltimore, manufacturer and 
jobber in mirrors, picture frames 
and pictures. This concern, which 
maintains salesmen on the road, 
does a considerable part of its 
business through a _ catalogue. 
Two years ago, however, it de- 
cided it was sending out too many 
catalogues and cut the list down 
to 5,000, this number including 
dealers who had purchased within 
a year. All the other names were 
transferred to the prospect list 
which already was quite sizable. 
Then ensued a systematic drum- 
ming of the prospects. At inter- 
vals of two months a_ special 
merchandise circular was sent out 
to the entire list, advertising spe- 
cial offerings. When a man bought 
from this he was put on the cata- 
logue list. With each circular 
was sent a card on which the 
prospect could request the cata- 
logue. The result was that with- 
in a year the list was doubled 
and was a fairly live one. 

A Printers’ INK editorial about 
a year ago told of a certain large 
concern dropping nearly 200,000 
names from its catalogue list dur- 
ing a general overhauling. © The 
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aditorial amazed many of our 
readers. They regarded it as al- 
most scandalous that a concern 
would thus throw away a list 
many times larger than the entire 
mailing lists of some _ smaller 
firms. But the rather drastic ac- 
tion was smart business, after all. 
PeinTERS’ INK learns that most 
these names are now back on 
» mailing list, having got there 
either through purchases of goods 
or requests. In either event the 
dealer’s interest in the catalogue 
was revived. 
CONSTANT CHECKING NECESSARY 


There is one feature, though, to 
this perpetual prospect list propo- 
sition which should not be over- 
looked. This is the necessity of 
checking up on the prospect list 
as well as the mailing list. One 
is just about as important as the 
other. Every firm has its own 
method of checking up a list. 
None is perfect. The most accu- 
rate returns are those sent in by 
salesmen or such other repre- 
sentatives of the company who 
may be visiting the retailer. But, 
regardless of how few traveling 
representatives a firm may have, 
there is no excuse for a mailing 
list getting into such a deplorable 
condition as that of one manufac- 
turer catering to the hotel trade. 
Upon ordering a check-up of his 
list he found he had been sending 
soda fountain catalogues regu- 
larly to some barbers and under- 
takers! Commercial agency re- 
ports, if carefully followed, can 
vive a reasonably dependable list 
showing whether any of the 
people who are being solicited are 
dead or gone out of business. If 
no information of this kind can 
he had about a man it is pretty 
safe to decide that he is not worth 
drumming and drop him even 
irom the prospect list. But as 
long as he is in business, he 
should be considered a prospect 
ind gone after accordingly.— 
|/d. Printers’ INK. 


E. L. Starr Advanced 


Ernest L. Starr, for the last five 
years New England representative of 
llarper’s Basar, New York, has been 
advanced to the position of Eastern 
alvertising manager. 
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Canadian Publishers Fight 
Advertising Legislation 


Legislation recently passed in British 
Columbia prohibiting dental and liquor 
advertising, and a similar bill that has 
been introduced into the Alberta house, 
have aroused much protest throughout 
Canada, especially among _ publishers. 
Legal opinion has been consulted and 
the acts have been declared as exceed- 
ing provincial authority. Although no 
test cases have been pressed it is be- 
lieved that British Columbia will cancel 
its legislation and that Alberta will drop 
the proposed bill. 

Commenting on this attempt to ban 
certain classes of advertising the To- 
ronto Star said editorially: “If there 
is to be any regulation of the press in 
the matter of advertising, outside of that 
which the criminal code provides and 
which the conscience of the press sup- 
plements, it would much better be by 
Federal action and uniform throughout 
the Dominion. 

“As it is things go very well. The 
newspaper that succeeds must serve its 
community and in doing that must ex- 
clude doubtful advertising just as it 
must exclude objectionable and injurious 
reading matter. But when close cor- 
porations of dentists, doctors or others 
make regulations forbidding other mem- 
bers to advertise there is no sound rea- 
son why the law should step in to give 
a society by-law the force of a statute, 
and make a jail sentence of that which 
is merely the violation of the rules of 
a secret society. In these days 
when newspapers circulate far and wide 
it is et that the press through- 
out the Dominion should have no regula- 
tion except that which is common from 
coast to coast.” 


Changes in Staff of Sandmeyer 
Agency 

The advertising agency of R. E. Sand- 

meyer & Company, Chicago, has been re- 

organized. Robert N. Staggers is gen- 

eral manager; Herbert William Schild, 


production manager; rl J. Jones, art 
director; E. L. Jeanmaire, copy chief; 
Ss. Williams, assistant copy chief; 
Stewart White Kehler, service man, 
and Glen H. Gifford, office manager. 


Jarecki Account for The 
Yount Company 


The Jarecki Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., manufacturer of pipe 
threading machines, has placed its ad- 
vertising account. with The Yount 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. Business-paper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising will be used. 


Claude Hopkins Affiliates with 
Kling-Gibson Agency 
Claude C. Hopkins, who was with 
Lord & Thomas for seventeen years, 
is now affiliated with the Kling-Gibson 
Company, Chicago, advertising agency, 

in an advisory capacity. 
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Homer S. Curtis Directs 
Cheney Sales Promotion 


The advertising department of Cheney 
Brothers, New York, manufacturers of 
Cheney silks, has been consolidated with 
a sales promotion department, recently 
organized. This new department will 
continue the sales promotion work which 
has begun to increase the sale of Cheney 
products through various distributing 
channels. 

Homer S. Curtis, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general sales 
manager, will direct the new depart- 
ment. He formerly was advertising 
manager of The Kaufmann & Baer 
Company, Pittsburgh, The Boston Store, 
Milwaukee, and the Fifth Street Store, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Curtis also was at 
one time with the Dry Goods Economist. 


Newell-Emmett to Direct 
Loose-Wiles Account 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has appointed the 
Newell-Emmett Company, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
appointment becomes effective January 
1, 1925. The Loose-Wiles products in- 
clude Sunshine biscuits and Nobility 
chocolates. 


With Wayne Tank & Pump 
Company 

L. T. Swallow has become assistant 
to the advertising manager of the 
Wayne Tank and Pump Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He was formerly adver- 
tising and assistant sales manager of 
the Bryan Harvester Company, Peru, 
Ind. 


The 


General Motors Advances 
J. H. Beaton 


J. H. Beaton, who has been with the 
McLaughlin Carriage Company for 
twenty-two years, has heen appointed 
general sales manager of the General 
Motors of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., 
which controls the McLaughlin com- 
pany. 


Macfadden to Open Boston 
Office 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, will open an office at Boston on 
August 15. Metz B. Hayes will become 
New England manager. For _ several 
years Mr. Hayes has been a publishers’ 
representative in the New England terri- 
tory. 


Has Niagara Wall Paper 
Account 


The Niagara Wall Paper Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufacturer 
of Niagara Blue Ribbon wall papers, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Richardson-Briggs Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency. 
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New Women’s Magazine to 
Be Published 


A new magazine for women will be 
published by the Excella Pattern Com. 
pany, Inc., New York, to be called 
Excella. It will be issued monthly com. 
mencing October 1. The editorial con- 
tents of Excella will be devoted to re. 
porting the news of events in society 
and the theatre and to fiction. 

The Excella company is the pub- 
lisher of Excella fashion books, monthly, 
and the Excella Fashion, quarterly. 
William P. Ahnelt is president of the 
company. Paul Block, of Paul Block, 
Inc., New York, publishers’ representa- 
tive, and advertising director of the 
Pictorial Review, is advertising director 
of Excella. 


Accessory Manufacturers to 
Meet at Cleveland 


The Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association will hold its fall 
convention at Cleveland during the week 
of October 6. The exact dates of the 
convention, which will cover three days, 
will be announced later. 


New Account for 
Powers-House Agency 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company. 
Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturer of cor- 
rugated shipping boxes and packing mate- 
rials, has placed its advertising account 
with The Powers-House Company, Cleve- 
land, advertising agency. 


Albert Lefcourte Joins 
Miller, Black & Lewis 


Albert Lefcourte, formerly with the 
E. W. Hellwig Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been appointe’ 
art director of Miller, Black & Lewis, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city. 


German Newspaper Appoints 


Representatives 
The Cleveland Waechter und Anzeiger 
has appointed the C. ouser Com- 
pany, New York, as its Eastern adver- 
tising representative. Franklin E. Wales. 
Chicago, has been appointed Western 
representative. 


Delco Appoints 
V. P. Young 


Varley P. Young has 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories Com 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, Delco products, as 
publicity director. 


joined The 


New Farm Paper at 
Wilmington 
The Nation’s Garden is the name of 


a new monthly agricultural pers per which 
4 or published at ilmington, 
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The City Hall, Philadelphia. Area 
4% acres, height of tower, 547 feet. 


~4 Philadelphia’s City Hall would be 
buried under the breakfast food 
of the Bulletin Reader 


Who is the biggest buyer of breakfast 


the foods in Philadelphia? 
a Answer — The Bulletin reader. 
_ For the Bulletin goes into practically all 


of the 400,000 separate homes of the city 
and 100,000 more outside the city limits. 
its Here is a huge market of nearly 
three million consumers instantly available 
through one newspaper, at one cost. 
oe With over half a million copies daily, 
tern the Bulletin naturally dominates Philadel- 
phia—there can be no substitute for circu- 
lation. The circulation of The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin is one of the largest in 
The America. 


; The Ebening Bulletin. 


3, as 
¢ PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


a 512,445 


Average Daily Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1924. 
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And the greatest 


@ The rate book can tell 
you everything about a 
newspaper except one 
thing. 


q And that thing ts...the 
sort of people who read it. 


@ The Sunpapers are 
Baltimore. They are as 
much Baltimore as Mt. 
Vernon Place and The 
Shot Tower. They come 
to Baltimore homes on the 
basis of an old friend. 


@ Add that fact to the| | 
circulation figures--and§ — 
you will understand. 
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of these is - - - - 


«| The Sunpapers are read 
because they are good 
newspapers. They are 
Baltimore newspapers. 
They have caught that in- 
tangible something called 
“local flavor.” 


q@ And they pay their ad- 
vertisers. 


June Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 246,999 
Sunday - - - 177,571 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
» THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Fact 


he 4¢curate and timely CONSUMER data is of 

_— ; 
vital importance to the advertiser who wishes 

S—— toincrease sales to a maximum in any market. 





The 1924 Consumer Surveys of the 
Greater Milwaukee market are now 
available. Six sections, based on 
thorough consumer interviews and 
dealer investigation, disclose the 
buying habits of over a half million 
people in all principal lines of 
merchandise. 
1. Package’ Goods Sold in 
Groceries. 
2. Cosmetics and Acces- 
sories. 
3. Household Appliances. 
4. Cigars, Cigarettes and 
Tobacco. 
5. Men’s Clothing. 
6. Radio. 
A charge of $1.00-per section is made 
to partly defray the production cost. 
Order your copies today—the quantity 
of each is limited. 








Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 


OURNAL 


Read by more Milwaukee and Js Mil ] 
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Looting the Laborer 


High Wages Don’t Mean Bigger Purchasing Power If Doors Are Wide 
Open for Fake Promoter to Enter and Rob 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of the American Federation of Labor 


Ts a popular song going 
the rounds just now and the 
burden of its musical query is, 
“Why did I kiss that girl?” The 
answer psychologically, probably 
has much in common with the 
average answer to, “Why did I 
buy that stock?” About as much 
calm consideration is generally to 
be found in the one case. as in 
the other. 

When Printers’ INK got after 
blue-sky promotion it started 
down one of the most smudgy 
trails in America. Every thought- 
ful, honest person and institution 
must hope a clean-up is in sight. 

Figures on the losses sustained 
by everyday Americans through 
blue-sky promotions are  enor- 
mous. I have before me as I 
write a collection of figures from 
the most authentic sources and 
while they manifestly cannot 
agree to the penny, they do agree 
in-the rough. The indication is 
that Americans have dumped 
some eight to ten billions of good 
round dollars into a dismal hole 
in the ground since the Armistice. 
Mix a little sober thought about 
that with your Shredded Wheat! 

In a little paper-covered book 
recently printed by the United 
States Treasury Department, it is 
set forth that Americans last year 
handed over about $500,000,000 to 
purveyors of fakes. 

District Attorney Banton of 
New York some months ago said 
that New Yorkers alone con- 
tributed that much to the blue-sky 
gentry. Others furnish varying 
figures, but the lowest of those 
that have any right to standing 
put $500,000,000 yearly as the 
national haul by those who sell 
only wind, water and misery. 

The Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World has piled up a 
mountain of figures showing the 
terrific drain on the public due to 
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fake oil stock, fake mining stock 
and land frauds. Dry oil wells, 
goldless mines and swamp town- 
sites seem to have a never-ending 
attraction for hard-working men 
and women. 

Bucket shops extract their mil- 
lions each year and there is no 
law now on the books that will 
stop these knights of the silver 
tongue. 


WHY LABOR IS ANXIOUS 


Labor looks upon the situation 
with grave concern. It has need 
to be concerned. There are, 
roughly, 5,000,000 trade unionists 
in the United States. These, with 
their families, constitute from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
population. If the loss totals 
$1,000,000,000 a year, the organ- 
ized workers, all things being 
equal, should find themselves 
pocketing a quarter of the loss— 
$250,000,000. 

But all things are not equal. 
There are two reasons why they 
are not equal. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, in his little 
book, says: 

“The pitiful fact is that these 
millions (of dollars) have been 
wrung from those who could least 
afford to lose them—from sales- 
people, bookkeepers, small shop 
owners, farm renters, small farm- 
ers, workers and laborers, whose 
savings, won by privation and 
sacrifice, have been swept away 
and lost to them forever.” 

Secretary Mellon states the 
first reason in that quoted para- 
graph. Most of the losses are 
sustained by workers of one type 
or another. And the evidence 
shows that those who earn just a 
little more than enough to cover 
their daily requirements are the 
easiest victims. Skilled wage- 
earners are in that classification. 

The second reason is that busi- 
ness men, financiers, lawyers— 
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those in the professions—can bet- 
ter afford to stand losses when 
they occur and are moreover bet- 
ter equipped from the standpoint 
of business experience to avoid 
fakes. 

We hear much about the 
widows and orphans who are 
robbed by get-rich-quick promo- 
tions and various shades of blue 
sky, but the real truth probably 
is that the sound and husky wage- 
earner is more frequently the vic- 
tim than the widow or the orphan 
who is quite generally protected 
by good advisers or by trust com- 
panies, 

There is an undoubted attrac- 
tion about the idea of getting 
something for almost nothing. 
There is an attraction about 
speculation, or gambling, for a 
great many men—and women. If 
Tom Jones can bet a dime and 
stand to win a dollar, Tom is 
likely to be strangely tempted to 
make the plunge. Apples are not 
the only things men bite on. 

In 1921 the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention spoke 
its mind on the general subject of 
fraudulent investments. It was 
considered about time that an 
alarm was sounded for the pro- 
tection of wage-earners and the 
whole run of low and moderate 
income Americans. And don’t 
think the temptation isn’t serious. 

Consider the fact that the wage- 
earner, contemplating the law of 
averages, feels rather sure that 
all the systematic saving in the 
world will never make him rich. 
He has desires, not only for the 
economic security that comes with 
possession of much money, but he 
probably also wants the leisure 
and pleasure that money will af- 
ford. He sees a nice pink and 
rosy gamble grinning at him 
through the front window and he 
more than likely is _ strongly 
tempted to go more than half way 
to meet the charming damsel. 
The work bench does a rapid 
fade-out in his mind, and in its 
place comes a vision of ease and 
music and travel and education 
for the kids and a chance to tell 
the boss to go to blazes and the 
right to kick the alarm clock in 
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the face. Nobody has all the sense 
and perspicacity in the world— 
and that applies to .the man in 
overalls as well as ‘o those who 
don’t know overalls from pickled 
pigs’ feet. 

THE FEDERATION’S OFFICIAL STATE- 

MENT 


Having these things in mind, 
the Federation convention put a 
unanimous vote behind a reso- 
lution which reads in part as 
follows: 

“Resolved, that the American 
Federation of Labor call on 
the United States Government, 
through the Treasury Department, 
to adopt every necessary means 
of protecting small investors by 
calling their attention to the 
fraudulent and fake stocks and 
securities, and to adopt every pos- 
sible method to rid the country 
and the people of these fraudu- 
lent schemers.” 

In the following year the con- 
vention again considered the sub- 
ject and, in recommending pas- 
sage of a blue-sky bill in Congress, 
used this emphatic language: 

“The intention is to punish those 
guilty of selling fraudulent 
stocks, bonds and securities, and 
to prevent the use of the mails 
to solicit subscriptions or to ad- 
vertise them in any State, terri- 
tory or possession of the United 
States where the laws make it 
unlawful to sell or offer for sale 
such securities.” 

The New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor has a committee on 
banking. Peter J. Brady, presi- 
dent of the Federation Bank of 
New York, is chairman of this 
committee. In March, 1924, Mr. 
Brady wrote to the members of 
the New York legislature about 
fake promotions. He wrote out 
of a knowledge gained by sad- 
dening observation. Listen to Mr. 
Brady: 

“Since we opened the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York, many 
cases of swindling of the worst 
and most heartless kind through 
bucket shops and so-cailed invest- 
ment brokers have come to our 
attention—cases so bad that. they 
leave no doubt in any fair-minded 
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person’s mind as to the necessity 
and desirability of all stock bro- 
kers and dealers in securities be- 
ing placed under the jurisdiction 
of some competent state author- 
ity. 

“Our experience in the organ- 
ization and operation of the 
Federation Bank of New York, 
which is, as you know, owned 
and operated by labor unions, 
proves conclusively the need of 
supervision by either the State or 
the Federal Government in pro- 
tecting innocent investors from 
those unscrupulous wolves.” 

Wage-earners fall for their 
share of the fakes—fakes of every 
kind—and in all probability they 
fall for more than their share. 
And their limited earning power, 
with their always narrow savings 
margin, makes them feel the bur- 
den like a dull, dead weight. 

Labor banks, which have been 
coming to the front rapidly in the 
last two years, are having a de- 
cided influence in shutting off the 
wage-earning segment of the 
well-known sucker crop. 

There now are_ twenty-three 
labor banks with combined re- 
sources of nearly $100,000,000. 
Those in New York have re- 
sources running close to $12,000,- 

. The contact between these 
labor banks and the wage-earn- 
ing population is close. It is 
more than an assumption that the 
rank and file of union wage-earn- 
ers want their banks to succeed 
and that they have confidence in 
their banks. This brings about 
two results, one of which is the 
habit of saving and the other of 
which is the habit of asking ad- 
vice from the labor bank about 
investments. 

What creates habits of thrift 
and carefulness in one direction 
spreads its benefits in other 
directions. Wage-earners who, 
through their own banks, learn 
thrift and caution are helping the 
whole situation. Even ‘if they do 
nothing more than make the going 
more difficult for the get-rich- 
quick artists, they are thus spread- 
ing a benefit over the whole field 
of honest finance, honest banking, 
honest business and honest mer- 
chandising. “And the individuals 
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get lessons in how to tell the real 
from the fake. 

All of this, as Printers’ Inx 
has emphatically and _ concisely 
pointed out, has its reaction 
through the whole field of mer- 
chandising. No Victrola _ will 
ever be bought with the money 
that goes for engraved wallpaper. 
No gasoline will be bought with 
the money that goes into fake oil 
stocks. The best advertisement 
in the world will never lure 
back to honest trade the dollar 
that kites itself away into blue- 
sky “investment.” 

The average standard of Amer- 
ican business is high and clean. 
So is the average standard of the 
American worker. Both, in the 
mass and in the overwhelming 
majority, are industrious, honest 
and eager to do the square thing. 
The “fair deal” has as many 
devotees and advocates in America 
as anywhere on earth. 

The investor in blue sky does 
not look upon his act as dis- 
honest, nor is it so, judged by busi- 
ness standards. But it is foolish 
and the penalty sure and fairly swift. 

Clothes, food, shoes, homes, 
pianos, education, books, automo- 
biles, radio sets—these go by the 
board, to be bought “some other 
time” wherever the suave bunco 
man gets in his work. 

The consumer is robbed, the 
merchant is robbed, the manufac- 
turer is robbed, the worker is 
robbed—it goes all around the 
circle, precisely like any other 
kind of “hard times” epidemic. 

The good, solid substance of 
human happiness is _ frittered 
away in the “riotous living” of 
the little handful of fakers who 
reap the harvest. 

Laws of the right kind will 
help, but that which will, after 
all, help most is education. As in 
so many things, “forewarned is 
forearmed.” Education is the one 
and only sure cure. Crooks will 
evade all law—as they do every 
day—but they cannot get by the 
man whose safeguard is in the 
knowledge that is in his head. 
We know about porcupines, so we 
don’t fuss with them. We know 
what’s in the end of a bee, so we 
avoid contact. 
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ABOVE all competitive claims 

and counterclaims there 
stands one proof of a publica- 
tion’s value—advertising en- 
dorsement. Last year, The 
Indianapolis News carried 51% 
of all the newspaper advertising 
in Indianapolis in its 312 issues 
against 676—six issues a week 
against thirteen. . . . . 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll Jj. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 


First in advertising volume because first in results 
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» OeCleveland PL/ 
Northern Ohiowome 


Northern Ohio’s home-purchasing agents 
read The Plain Dealer—and believe in it. 
That’s because The Plain Dealer appeals to 
them —with news—with features — with 
advertising—designed for them. Women 
readers find that The Plain Dealer holdsa 
world of interest for them. 





Three striking developments in particular 
have helped to build, and hold this marked 
feminineappeal. The Daily Magazine pages, 
the Food pages andthe Electrical pages put 
back of advertising in The Plain Dealer a 
definite selling force that cannot be discounted. 


Witness: 91.9% of The Plain Dealer’s Home de- 
livered circulation stays in the home ALL day. 
3.2% of those that go out are brought back home 
again. A carefully-conducted survey prove this 
FACT—vital to all national advertisers. 


Plain Dealer advertisers recognize this tremendous 
woman-reader interest—evidenced by the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of lineage of definite appeal to women, 
which The Plain Dealer carries. 


J. B. WOODWARD The P 7 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York | 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
350 N. Mich, Ave., Chicago 


Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit ONE Medium —~ ONE ( \E ( 
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Four of the Lines of Distinc- 
tive Woman Appeal, in Which 
The Plain Dealer Dominates 
other Cleveland Newspapers. 


Out of a total of 107 Toilet Preparation 
accounts, The Plain Dealer carries 92. 
Of these, 37 use The Plain Dealer ex- 
clusively. 

Among Electrical Appliance advertisers, 
The Plain Dealer carries 180 out of 233 
in All Cleveland newspapers. 68 use no 
other newspaper. 

Of 289 Food advertisers using Cleveland 
newspapers, 190 use The Plain Dealer, 
while 68 use it exclusively. 

In Rotogravure advertising, The Plain 
Dealer carries 69.2% of the total in Cleve- 
land newspapers. 111 out of the total of 
149 advertisers use it exclusively. 


2 R. J. BIDWELL CO, 
Times Building 
e Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street 
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TO SELLRADIO 
IN CHICAGO 


Hit in a Direct 
Line Be ng 
Present your case to the 
Radio reader in the ONE 


publication which he reads 
from cover to cover— 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


RADIO 


MAGAZINE 


16 Pages or More 
Every Thursday 
100% Radio 


Make success certain by buying 
pure radio circulation with 100% 
attention value for your adver- 
tising. Make The Post Radio 
gee —— on your sched- 


more detail, write for rate card 
and sample copy. 


Ge Sher io 
Cuicaco Evening Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
Rocky Mountain News 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 


TERREHAUTESTAR 











QUALITY PUBLICATIONS 











Page Size 10%x16% 


BROADCASTING 
On 370 M. W. L. 


in Co-operation with 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Call Letters WEBH 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


“Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper” 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
B: oadway at 44th St., New York 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Roughing It with the Visualizer 


Or How an Idea Is Nursed to the Threshold of Art 
By D. Morris Jones 


ROBABLY some of the real 

aged advertising men present 
and voting remember the halcyon 
days when the Art Director was 
the man who made the rough 
sketches. You know what I mean: 
he was the man to whom the Copy 
Man went and showed a picture 
of two egg-shaped ovals and an 
isosceles triangle and said, “Finish 
it up, Doc.” Doc fiddled around 
with it for ten minutes, using a 
6-B pencil, breathing some of his 
genius into every pencil mark he 
made, and then turned it over to 
Smithy, whose specialty was beat- 
ing them in wash. In nine hours 
and twenty minutes, according to 
the time sheet, Smithy turned 
over an illustration showing Ajax 
defying the thunderbolts by means 
of Bannock’s Pocket Size Light- 


ning Arrester, and including the 


Bannock trade-mark, a_ three- 
headed hammer, with the motto, 
“The Harder They Strike the Bet- 
ter We Like ’Em.” 

That was how they did it in the 
good old days. 

But, alas, and a couple of 
alacks, they order it differently 
these days. A new kind of name 
flourishes like the bay tree in our 
advertising midst. The Art Di- 
rector now takes his bow as the 
Visualizer, He may discuss 
“values” and “tones” and “ele- 
ments” and “simple units.” He 
knows Ben Day like a divorce 
libellant knows the incidents of 
her dove-like girlhood. He has 
the confidence born of success; the 
bravado that comes through over- 
coming the non-technician by 

iply raising the questioning eye- 
brow. He -may be any combina- 

‘on or all of these things. But, 
tolks, he is here. 

Meet our friend, the Art Di- 

‘tor, all dressed up in_ his 
Visualized dress suit. He is the 

an who has put the Old Fash- 
ioned Art Director in his proper 
swivel chair, He is the liaison 
ofheer between the man who says 


it in words and the chap who 
sings it in pictures. He is of the 
New School. 

Socially he usually is a charm- 
ing person, not lacking in the 
graces of the doormat and the 
drawing room. Professionally, he 
is a fearsome person who knows 
what he knows; the Captain of 
Ideas ; the Sergeant of the Sponge 
Rubber; the Corporal of the T 
Square. 


I KNEW HIM WHEN — 


I have adventured with the 
Visualizer in the days when he 
was taking his bows as the Art 
Director, and of later years since 
he became the Big “V.” I have 
learned how to approach the draw- 
ing board of the cult in due form. 
I know him by his other name of 
Legion. 

Perhaps you would care to 
peek over the partition of his coop 
and watch him in action. He is 
timorous to the point of real 
timidity, so let us rough it with 
him in absentia, as it were. Be- 
hold a_ gladsome copy man 
emerges from the confines of the 
Copy Department. In his right 
hand he bears a sheet of paper on 
which appear, surprising as it may 
seem to the untutored, two egg- 
shaned ovals and an_ isosceles 
triangle. He walks up to the 
Visualizer with an air of easy 
nonchalance, which we are con- 
fident must be assumed. 

“Hello, Bennah, old top,” says 
the Copy Man, with hearty good- 
will. “How’s Kid Rembrandt 
knocking ’em today?” 

Our hero restrains himself 
with difficulty, but long training 
and vanadium steel nerves have 
schooled him to understand that 
really one must make allowances 
for the uncouth and uncultured 
who write mere words to go into 
the frames of art he creates. 
“Hello yourself, and see how you 
like it,” is the reserved retort. 
He knows just how far to go, 
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“Cut that Bennah 


that lad does. 
What’s on your 


stuff, will you? 
mind ?” 

The Copy Man, with the ice 
broken and the entente estab- 
lished, thereupon produces his 
sheet of paper with the Egyptian 
inscription and tosses it on our 
Visualizer’s drawing board. 

“What do you make of that?” 
he demands as he lights his desert 
rabbit and flips the smoking match 
on the floor. 

Our Visualizer groans as he 
negligently holds the sheet in the 
slender, tapering fingers of his 
salary hand. “What’s the big 
idea?” he demands, adding insult 
to injury by holding the as yet 
unborn idea upside down. “That,” 
replies the Copy Man, restraining 
himself, “is a rough suggestion 
for a two-column layout on 
‘Motker Macree’s Mustard Mix- 
ture.” I want to establish the 
style for the campaign in the first 
advertisement. It’s gonna be a 
trade-paper campaign to run 


twenty-six insertions in the Spicy 


Annual. We’re gonna start off 
with these double columns by four 
inches and then drop down to an 
inch single column.” 


TOO MUCH MUSTARD 


“But you cannot do anything in 
that space,” disgustedly replies the 
Visualizer. “This thing you have 
here needs a page to put it over.” 

“Say, if I had a page I wouldn’t 
need you,” retorts the Copy Man. 

“That’s right, you wouldn't,” 
says our hero. “If you had a 
page I know what you would do. 
- You would stick a full-size cut of 
a jar of this sandwich paint at 
the top of the page and run a 
snappy headline in Chelt, saying: 
‘Makes Your Mouth Water and 
Your Eyes as Well.’ Then you 
would stick a coupon down in the 
corner telling me that for fourteen 
cents in stamps and three labels 
soaked off the jar, I am welcome 
to a book called ‘All to the 
Mustard,’ containing thirty-seven 
recipes for serving Mother Macree 
hot or cold. You birds give me 
a large pain.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” says the 
Copy Man, with great originality, 


INK July 10, 192; 
“an’ let’s see some speed on a lay. 
out for this. Here’s what’s got to 
go in: On the left, a sandwich 
without any mustard—you knoy, 
kind of . dead lookin’, nothing 
appetizin’ about it. Under it 
‘Looks Flat and Is Flat.’ On the 
right the same sandwich all dolled 
up with a he-man’s dab of Mother 
Macree—you know, one of those 
forty-five-cent Waldorf lunches: 
thick meat, good-looking bread— 
and under it, ‘Good enough to eat 
—Ask Mother Macree.’” 

“But you only have- 5% by 4 
inches. How can I visualize two 
sandwiches in that space and 
leave room for your hot air?” 

“What’s the matter with playing 
the sandwiches up in perspective? 
That'll do the trick. Besides the 
two main illustrations I want a 
trade-mark an inch and a quarter 
square—put the sandwiches in an 
oval, Id  say—with Mother 
Macree’s face and the pure food 
dope about it being 99 9/10 per 
cent pure and fit for man and 
child.” 

“Anything else?” asks Our 
Visualizer wearily. 

“Well, there’s the slug of the 
‘Pretty Pure Food Co.’ That's 
got to get in.” 

“How long’s the copy?” 

“Oh, I'll hold it down to about 
200 words. And, oh, yes, I nearly 
forgot; I’ll have to get in a couple 
of recipes—one on ‘Mustard 
Meringue’ and one of ‘Souffle 
Macree.’ ” 

“When do you want it?” 

“Well, I don’t want te hurry 
you, but Green, who’s handling the 
account, has a conference with the 
client at three o’clock this after- 
noon to show them some ideas. 
I’m working out the plan now.” 

“Tt’s eleven o'clock,” says Our 
Visualizer, pulling out the watch 
he got for acting as President of 
the Visualizer’s Guild. 

“T know it, doesn’t give you 
much time,” says the Copy Man, 
“but we’ve got to go through on 
this. You’re no amateur. This 
is mince pie for you. Give it your 
best, old-timer. You did it last 
week on that bunch of stuff you 
put over for ‘Glitterettes.’ Six 
visuals will be enough. And say, 
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AN Cumlocks 


If you know what she likes, you 
know how she looks. 


If she reads Aldous Huxley’s latest 
novel . . . attends the private view 
of Picasso’s new paintings . . . sees 
the first night of the Shaw play .. . 
is in the gallery when Sarazen plays 
Hagen .. 


. . - you know she reads Vanity Fair. 


You know that she’s alert . . . so- 

cially active . . . dresses smartly for 

every occasion . . . needs an exten- 

sive wardrobe closets full of 

shoes, stockings, hats, gloves, gowns, 

sports clothes, lingerie . . . perfumes 
. toilet articles. 


Her appearance, her tastes, her 
standard of living, tell you just as 
eloquently as the stubs in her check 
book how much she buys. 


She’s a woman of first importance 
to the advertiser. 


You can make her stop longest— 
look closest—listen most attentively 


—if you reach her 
magazine which 
mode of living. 


VANITY TAIR 


through the 
reflects her own 
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make the picture of the old 
Macree kid on the trade-mark one 
of those nice-looking old girls, 
with a twinkle in her eye.” 

Whereupon the Copy Man beats 
an orderly retreat. 

Our Visualizer sits limp in his 
chair, holding the “idea” in his 
nerveless fingers. He gazes 
moodily through the window 
across the street to where he can 
see a Greek workman painting 
stripes on toy zebras. He sighs. 
He drops the “idea.” His hand 
reaches for the top drawer of his 
desk and he slowly opens it and 
reaches within. An expression of 
unutterable misery overcasts his 
mobile face. Slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly his hand, holding what 
it holds, approaches his head. 

Mechanically he unwraps the 
piece of chewing gum and inserts 
it in his mouth. He picks up his 
pencil, lays his T-square across 
the sheet thumb-tacked on his 
drawing board, and draws a hori- 
zontal line. 

It is now 11:08 A.M. 

He begins to visualize the Idea. 


Newspaper Advertising for 
“Oko” 


The Grob Food Products Co., New 
York, is marketing a new chocolate 
malted milk product called “Oko.” As 
distribution is obtained in the larger 
cities newspaper advertising is being 
used. The company’s advertising ac- 
count has been placed with the Alfred 
— Advertising Agency, also of New 

ork. 


Vancouver Farm Papers 


Merged 
Farm & Home, Vancouver, B. C., pub- 
lished weekly, has bought and has been 
consolidated with the British Columbia 
United Farmer, which has been pub- 
lished semi-monthly in that city. 


Joins Crossley & Failing 


Leo P. J. Munly has joined the staff 
of Crossley & Failing, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., advertising agency. He _ for- 
merly was with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Portland Telegram. 


To Represent Omaha “Bee” 


The Omaha, Nebr., Bee has appointed 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representatives, New York, as 
its advertising representatives. This ap- 
pointment becomes effective August 1. 
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Canada Our Second Best 
Foreign Market 


Canada is the second best foreign 
market for American produce and manu- 
facture; has the highest per capita con- 
sumption of American goods and is the 
chief source of supplies for the United 
States, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

In 1912 our exports to Canada 
were $403,000,000, exceeding imports 
by $261,000,000. In 1923 exports 
amounted to $652,000,000, an excess 
over imports of $136,000,000. Eng- 
land is the foremost market for 
American goods. Germany is third. 

In 1913 Canada, with $142,000,000 
worth of goods, was third on the list 
of countries exporting to the United 
States, England holding first place, and 
Germany, second. In 1923 Canada held 
first place with $416,000,000 while Eng. 
ign took second, and Cuba, third 
place. 


Los Angeles Advertising Club 
Golf Tournament Winners 


A. Carman Smith, president of Smith 
& Ferris, obtained permanent posses- 
sion of the Lonnie Feagan Golf ice at 
the last golf tournament of the season 
of the Los Angeles Advertising Club. 

Theodore Van de Kamp also won 
honors in this tournament by winning 
the Ed Hall cup. Others winners were 
Bruce Bundy, Thomas Young, E. 
Locey and ‘Albin Johnston. 

The tournament was played over the 
links of the Pasadena Golf. Club. 


Transfers C. H. Muller to 
New York Uptown Office 


C. H. Muller, art director of The 
H. K. McCann Company, New York, 
is now located at its New York uptown 
office. He will continue to direct art 
purchases for both New York offices of 
the McCann company and in addition 
the mechanical production work of the 
uptown office. 


F. S. Osgood, Jr., Transferred 
to Chicago 


F. S. Osgood, Jr., for several years 
manager of the Cleveland office of the 
Southern Hardware & Implement J our- 
nal, Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of that 
publication. He succeeds his_ brother, 
S. M. Osgood, who joined Hardware 
Retailer as recently reported. 


Oklahoma Publisher Retires 


Richard Elam, publisher of the Paw- 
huska, Okla., Capital, has sold a_ half 
interest in this newspaper to O. H. 
Lechenmeyer, of Dover, Ohio. Mr. 
Elam, who is a member of the State 
Legislature, has retired from active 
management. Mr. Lechenmeyer _ has 
become active head of the newly formed 
Pawhuska Publishing Company. 
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Electrical appliance department in a San Antonio house-furnishing store 


Over the counter 
...i1s out! 


Wherever an electrical ap- 
pliance goes over the counter 

thereis anelectrical appliance 
dealer. Over the counter is sold. 

The manufacturer of elec- 
trical appliances should think 
of his retail distributors not as 
electrical dealers or as non-elec- 
trical dealers, but as electrical 
appliance dealers. 

The electrical dealer sells 
nothing but electrical goods. 

The non-electrical dealer 
sells hardware, drygoods, fur- 
niture, etc. 

But both dealers sell elec- 
trical appliances. 

More than 15,000 electrical 
dealers and jobbers read Elec- 
trical Merchandising. 

More than 30,000 hardware 
dealers, department store 


buyers and turniture dealers 
read Electrical Retailing. 
Through both of these papers 
the manufacturer of electrical ap- 
pliances reaches more than 45,000 


electrical appliance dealers. 


2 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and buying 
guide of the executive who buys in the field 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 

chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 

Electricity. k 

Construction and Civil Engineering: E 

ing News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 

Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 

Transportation. 

Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial 

Engineer, Power, American Machinist (Euro- 
an Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
ngineering. 

Engineering in Spanish-Speaking Countries: In- 

genieria Internacional. 








ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING @ ELECTRICAL RETAILING 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
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Do you reach the 
farmers who set 
the buying styles? 


OR years few silos were 

purchased in spite of fairly 
continuous advertising. Then 
the more prosperous and pro- 
gressive farmers began to buy. 
Soon you saw silos on almost 
every farm. 

Was it “mass” circulation 
that sold silos? Decidedly not. 

It was that part of the circu- 
lation which went to the more 
progressive and prosperous 
farmers, the leaders in their 
communities. | Word-of-mouth 
advertising did the rest. 

Such influence by the upper 
strata of society, the “classes,” 
has been proved time and again. 
The Curtis Publishing Co. found 
in Chicago that an advertising 
message travels from mouth to 
mouth down the line, from the 
rich to the poor, from the first 
families to the slums. In a 
short time after a line of goods 
is advertised to the classes, the 
little stores in the foreign-born 
sections, whose customers can’t 
even read English, have a call 
for, and are forced to stock, the 
same goods. 

It is a well-known fact that 
no one follows the lead of his 
neighbors more _ assiduously 
than does the farmer. He ro- 
tates his crops, paints his barn, 
feeds his cattle, as do his 
more successful neighbors. He 
has a double urge to do so. 


First, there is the psychological 
urge to emulate the more suc- 
cessful, the urge the Curtis 
Publishing Co. found at work in 
Chicago. Secondly, there is the 
business. urge—farmers are all 
in the same business—which 
makes it imperative that a 
farmer watch his_ successful 
neighbors and profit by their 
experience. 

Who, then, are the farmers 
you want to sell? There is only 
one answer—you want the more 
progressive, the more prosper- 
ous. The rest will come of 
themselves. 

The problem, therefore, to 
the advertiser in the farm field, 
is: “Who are these dominating 
farmers? Who are the men 
who so influence their neigh- 
bors? How can I sell them?” 


Easy to answer in the New York 
farm market 


In the New York territory the 
dominating farmers are the 
members of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, one of the world’s greatest 
cooperative movements. These 
farmers set the buying styles. 
As they buy, so the market buys. 

The members of the League 
are 70,000 of the most progres- 
sive farmers in this territory. 
They are the most prosperous 
as well. They received from the 
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League in 1923 an average of 
¢.,500 apiece for their milk, and 
have, in addition, a general farm 
income as large as the average. 

It was the secretaries of the 
local chapters of the League 
who first bought silos. 

It is the members of the 

League you must sell if you are 
to get the most from your ad- 
vertising in the New York farm 
market. 
How to sell them most efficiently 
There is but one way you can 
send your message to all of the 
members of the League. There 
is but one way you can reach 
even a majority, unless you are 
willing to pay for a good deal 
of passive circulation, circula- 
tion of questionable value. And 
this one way not only reaches 
them all, but reaches each one 
more effectively, more power- 
fully, than any other. 

That way is by advertising in 
the Dairymen’s League News. 

The News is the favorite 
farm paper of its reader-owners. 
They write thousands of letters 
to the editor. They advertise 
in it themselves when they want 
to buy or sell anything from a 
dog to a farm. 

Through the News you can 
most economically and_ effi- 
ciently sell your goods, not only 
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to League members, but, through 
them, to the entire market. 
Growing in popularity 
At first only a few advertisers 
realized the power of the News. 
They placed small contracts. 
Since then they have increased 
the size of their contracts again 
and again. 

More advertisers every week 
feel the tremendous reader-in- 
terest in the News. One recent 
issue carried first insertions 
from eight national advertisers. 

Let us send you a booklet on 
the Dairymen’s League and its 
members. It is sure to fasci- 
nate you. It gives you a bird’s- 
eye view of the New York farm 
market and the remarkable 


changes which have taken place 
in this market in the last few 
Merely mail 


years. us the 


coupon. 











Dairymen’s League News, 120 W. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your booklet, “The Dramatic Story of the 


Dairymen’s League.” 
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GROWTH 


The 2nd 3rd 
Times-Picayune NewOrleans Paper New Orleans Paper 


pee §©5,649,535 4,663,205 3,664,642 








ei 5,872,492 4,206,685 3,661,682 
(Lines) 222,957 
(Lines) 456,520 2,960 


nae 3 9/ 1 0% 


_— 97/10% 8/100 0f1% 


(per cent) 





The Times-Picayune’s Lead Per Cent 


Over second paper 
(evening and Sunday) 1,665,807 39.5% 


Over third paper 
(evening and Sunday) 2,210,810 60.3% 


Che Times-Picayune 


Q{lrmsr For tHe sourw ttf} 








Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell! Co. 
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“I’m All Stocked Up” 


Uncommon Ways of Meeting a Common Objection 


By W. B. Edwards 


‘sR UT I’m all stocked up.” 

Very often the retailer or 
wholesaler who advances this ob- 
jection is sincere. Cramming an 
order down a prospect’s throat is 
hardly advisable. As R. G. Hasty, 
sales manager of the Lewis A. 
Crosset Company said: “We have 
not had very good success in 
forcing sales on a customer when 
he does not need shoes. Either 
he cancelled after second thought, 
or was dissatisfied when the shoes 
were delivered and _ returned 
them.” 

But more often “I’m all stocked 
up” is a fabrication. It is an old- 
time threadbare method of dis- 
posing of salesmen. And very 
many salesmen allow themselves 
to be shown the door by this 
greybeard. 

Obviously the very first move 
to make when this objection is 
brought up_is to ascertain whether 
the prospect or customer is actu- 
ally. overloaded. Distributors 
have been known to_ under- 
estimate the possibilities of their 
territory. Others have been 
known to be loaded to the guards 
as a result of unwise buying or 
inefficient merchandising. Finally, 
a third group—and these are in 
the majority—have been known 
to say: “I’m all stocked up” 
merely because it was the first 
thought to come to mind as a 
convenient method of turning 
down the salesman. 

There are many methods of 
getting this vital information. 
\ll that is required is some 
liplomacy. Salesmen for the 
Charles E, Hires Company are 
instructed to request permission 
(o examine the dealer’s stock, .ex- 
plaining that they wish to do so 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it is in first-class condi- 

on. According to H. S. Hires, 

lis permission is almost always 
eranted. Naturally, while exam- 
ing the stock, it is an easy 
natter to take a quick mental 
iventory, 





The company’s salesmen report 
that this investigation of the 
dealer’s stock brings to his atten- 
tion in a pleasant way that his 
stock is low and they are gen- 
erally successful in taking an 
order for future delivery. At the 
same time, if the retailer really 
has an over-burdened stock—and 
many have—the Hires salesman 
uses the fact as an argument to 
why the merchant should display 
more of the Hires advertising 
matter and so turn his money 
more quickly. In either case, 
“T’m all stocked up” is turned to 
good advantage by the salesman. 
That is vastly different from 
being floored by it. 


SEEN AS OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EISENDRATH SALESMEN 


The most important thought to 
impress upon salesmen is that the 
objection instead of constituting 
a sales stumbling block is, in 
truth, a genuine opening wedge 
for some fast selling work. This 
is exactly what the Ejisendrath 
Glove Company does, The Eisen- 
drath missionary men are under 
instructions to look upon “I’m all 
stocked up” as an invitation to 
present their strongest sales argu- 
ment, which is the ability of the 
Eisendrath organization to help 
the over-stocked merchant de- 
velop a profitably active work 
glove department. 

If the dealer is “all stocked up” 
with Eisendrath’s products, the 
salesmen are equipped to help him 
sell whatever he has on_ his 
shelves of their manufacture. If 
he is “all stocked up” with gloves 
or mittens of another manufac- 
ture, then he is sold on the basis 
of tying up with a manufacturer 
who offers his distributors an ag- 
gressive profit-building program. 
The salesman talks about the 
seven-piece _ Eisendrath window 
display in full colors, the connter 
display which dramatizes the four 
different uses to which gloves can 
be put and on which the actual 
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gloves are displayed, and similar 
sales producing material. 

In seasonal lines, the objection 
is more difficult to overcome. 
When a retailer carries over a 
stock of seasonal merchandise, 
he is loathe to purchase new stock. 
He wants to clean up what he 
has on. his shelves before he 
orders anything else. This desire 
is even more insistent than it 
is in the case of the year-round 
items. 

The A. C. Gilbert Company 
bears this out. Polar Cub fans, 
heaters and Gilbert toys are sea- 
sonal sellers. It has always been 
a problem to place an order with 
a merchant who had any sort of 
carry-over from the last season. 
One method of securing an order 
has been to use the price argu- 
ment as a lever. The Gilbert 
products sell in large quantities, 
and sales have increased regularly 
the last few years. Consequently, 
it has been possible to reduce the 
price on certain items from year 
to year and these lowered prices 
have been found a strong induce- 
ment. 

The Gilbert salesman  ap- 
proaches the matter by securing 
an inventory of the dealer’s stock. 
He then endeavors to sell the 
merchant from the standpoint of 
buying at least the amount he 
actually sold during the last sea- 
son, less the amount remaining in 
stock. Inasmuch as the Gilbert 
devices sell in such large quanti- 
ties, an order arrived at on this 
basis usually amounts to a satis- 
factory total. 

It has been found advantageous 
at times, according to Ralph Per- 
tini, advertising manager, to issue 
credit on carried-over merchan- 
dise to cover the dealer’s carrying 
charge from season to season, or 
to equalize the price of the new 
order. “This is a very danger- 
ous thing to hand to many sales- 
men, however,” he says, “and 
must be handled with a great 
deal of discretion. As a rule, 
only our branch managers carry 
this particular proposition to the 
trade. Whenever it is _ used, 
though, it invariably results in 
securing and keeping the dealer’s 
business on the new order.” 
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The Sealy Mattress Compan 
recognizes the importance of arm 
ing its salesmen so that they wil! 
be prepared to meet this objec 
tion. The Sealy road force is 
told that “I’m loaded up,” is just 
as common as “How will you 
have your egg?” or “Do you 
want cream and sugar in your 


coffee?” The men are advised to 


enter a store quite convinced be 
forehand that the merchant is all 
stocked up. In fact they are 
warned to be suspicious o/ 
anxious buyers. 

With this in mind, the sugges- 
tion is made that the salesman 
knock the props from under the 
merchant’s barricade of “I’m all 
stocked up,” before he has an 
opportunity to voice this objec- 
tion. After the usual greeting 
and compliments of the day, dur- 
ing which the salesman can scan 
the stock of mattresses the dealer 
has on the floor, a sales talk 
somewhat as follows is suggested : 

“Mr. Poindexter, I see you 
carry quite a large stock of mat- 
tresses, don’t you? Notice you 
carry some high-grade ones, too. 
Say, this is a fine mattress—you 
bought it from So-and-So, didn’t 
you? They are good people - 
clean competition — make good 
stuff, 

“Don’t you find it much easier 
to sell high-grade mattresses now 
than you did several years ago? 
Now you don’t think anything of 
it when you sell one for forty 
dollars do you? 

“These days it is absolutely 
necessary for a live merchant to 
carry high-grade goods. People 
are buying them, and if you 
haven’t them they go to some 
other town where they can buy 
them—isn’t that so? 

“You ship a lot of goods to 
neighboring towns, don’t you? 
I noticed Mr. So-and-So (name 
some town close by where you 
made a sale shortly before you 
came to this town) does not 
carry as large a stock as you do, 
but he is waking up. I sold him 
a nice bunch of mattresses yes- 
terday.” é 

Generally, the merchant wants 
to know what the other dealer 
bought. If not, the Sealy sales- 
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man volunteers the information. 
Then he proceeds to show his 
line, immediately mentioning the 
price. Promptly the dealer ob- 
jects, for the Sealy price is high 
as compared with the price of 

most ordinary mattresses. The 
salesman immediately hammers 
away at the price objection, giving 
the dealer information concerning 
mattress fillings which he prob- 
ably never received before. 

If this part of the selling talk 
is convincing, the company’s ex- 
perience shows that the dealer 
generally says he would buy if 
he did not have such a large 
stock of other makes. However, 
the preliminary talk has lessened 
the effect of this objection and 
the salesman proceeds to dispose 
of it entirely by saying: 

“Of course, Mr. Poindexter, 
you have a large stock on hand— 
naturally so—every large mer- 
chant has a large stock on hand. 
If you didn’t have it you would 
not be a live merchant, but you 
are selling it, aren’t you? You 
will not always have this stock 
on hand, and will have to replen- 
ish your stock from time to time. 

“It will take some little time 
for us to ship these mattresses, 
say about two weeks, and if you 
think that is too soon, suppose 
you give me an order for ship- 
ment thirty days later? You will 
need something about that time.” 

In any sales talk designed to 
get around the “I’m all stocked 
up” argument it should be recog- 
nized that excessive stocks con- 
stitute an important cause of 
retail failures. Salesmen must be 
educated to realize that no ad- 
vantage is gained by forcing an 
order when it is obvious that the 
dealer already is carrying too 
much merchandise, unless the 
sale is accompanied with a de- 
termined -effort to assist the mer- 
chant dispose of his over-stock. 

Of course, when the merchant’s 
stock consists of a miscellaneous 
assortment of unknown brands, 
the salesman may render a dis- 
tinct service by showing him how 
to “sweeten” his inventory by add- 
ing a nationally known brand. 
Here is how a Sealy salesman 
goes about it: 
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“You can’t sell the people who 
want Sealy’s the other mattresses 
you have on hand. If you will 
put in a representative stock of 
Sealy’s, our advertising depart- 
ment will make plans for a mat- 
tress sale for you which will get 
your money out of the mattresses 
you now have on hand. Then 
confine your purchases to Sealy 
mattresses. 

“With a complete Sealy line, 
you have stable merchandise which 
will give you a quicker turn- 
over than any other mattress you 
can sell. Turnover is what you 
want, and an off-brand, locally 
manufactured mattress, has not 
the prestige with your trade to 
give it a quick turnover. You 
want to get rid of the stock you 
have, so let’s check your stock and 
find out exactly what you have 
and then let me show you what 
we can offer to move it all out.” 


“OVERSTOCKED”—AN ELASTIC TERM 


As a rule, retailers are over- 
stocked only to the extent that 
their merchandising ability and 
the help received from manufac- 
turers permits. O. P. Perkins, 
vice-president of G. I. Sellers & 
Sons Company, believes in this 
principle and the Sellers’ policy 
is to leave no stone unturned to 
move merchandise out of the 
store. 

An interesting story that em- 
phasizes the accuracy of this ob- 
servation, was told to Printers’ 
Ink by C. A. Frary, general 
manager of The Wahl Company. 
A shard- -working salesman had 
sold large quantities of Eversharp 
pencils to Detroit dealers. In 
fact his total orders from that 
city were so large that headquar- 
ters was convinced the salesman 
had made the mistake of over- 
loading them. A special adver- 
tising campaign was run, there- 
fore, in the Detroit newspapers 
for the purpose of helping the 
dealers get out from under. 
Within three days, re-orders had 
been received by telegraph from 
forty-nine of the dealers! 

Basically, the problem is to de- 
termine whether or not the re- 
tailer is over-sold. Once that has 
been settled, “I’m all stocked up,” 
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§ boy people are buying Cosmopolitan at one of 
the many thousand retail outlets in Trading 
Centers. Many of these outlets are in your town be- 
cause 73.5 per cent of Cosmopolitan’s entire circulation 
is concentrated in these 663 cities. Only 13.4 per cent 
is in rural places. 


























Most of Cosmo-- 
politan’s 1,200,000 
lies in America’s 

663 key trad- 
: ing centers—the 


identical points 
through which all 
products must 
go to consumers. 
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- Wednesday, 
‘ lodge will 


Radio in the Lounge Room 
B.P.O. Elks, No. 1218, Sterling, Ill. 


1st member ; “Where’ve you been all 
week, Bob ?” 


2nd member; “Home—radio—bought a 
set just like the Lodge has 
—great!” 


Ist member; “Guess Ill have to get one 
too; all the boys are doing 


it. ” 
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RADIO - 


Have you listened in on our four tube radio EN ee ae wa 
stalled in the reading room? It is some ome your: 
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What do you know about Radio? 

The various makes of Radio are being demonstrated at the Home, 
there is a set in operation there almost every night. Come around 
inspect them, listen to them, and be pregemad.to g 

ion wheg the time comes to select a se 


H few of hundreds of clip- 
bings about radio taken 


rom Elk’s Club bulletins 


hink what it means to have your radio 
merchandise demonstrated to 850,000 
Identified men at 1,500 Elk’s Clubs 
hroughout the United States. 


ellthem—Clubs and Members, thru 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 
“850,000 Identified Circulation” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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becomes a chance to begin some 
genuine selling work. 

But before salesmen can ac- 
curately size up a retailer’s in- 
ventory as related to sales and 
the territory's possibilities, it is 
necessary that they be trained 
properly and furnished with sta- 
tistics that will aid them in talk- 
ing sensibly. This is where many 
sales forces fall down. The men 
do not know even approximately 
fiow much their various prospects 
or customers should sell. The 
best sales arguments in the world 
will not prove of much avail 
under these circumstances. The 
starting point in combating “I’m 
all stocked up,” is back at the 
home office. If the salesmen are 
taught at headquarters how to 
estimate correctly what a mer- 
chant’s stock should be, they are 
then in a position to use such 
arguments as those cited with real 
effectiveness. 


Simplification Programs 
Under Way 


Simplification programs became effec- 
tive in many industries on July 1, 
brought about through the co-operation 
of the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce. A reduction of nearly 60 
per cent in the aumber of finished yard 
lumber items and the adoption of cer- 
tain standards for the protection of 
both producer and consumer, are now 
effective in the lumber industry. ‘ 

In the paper industry, certain basic 
sizes as well as weights, now apply ac- 
cording to its simplification agreement. 
Other industries in which sweeping re- 
ductions became effective this month, 
are the forged tool group, the range 
boiler group, and. the blackboard and 
roofing slate producers. 


E. S. Green, Jr., Joins 
F. J. Low Agency 
E. S. Green, Jr., formerly with the 
«J. Walter Thompson Company and, 
nore recently, with Textile World, has 
ppined the copy staff of the F. J. Low 
‘company, Inc., New York, advertising 
agency. 


Starts Weekly at 
Livingston, Wis. 
MW T. C. Snyder, editor and publisher 
éf the Belmont, Wis., Success, has 
started a weekly newspaper at Living- 
ston, Wis., under the name of the 
Leader. Thomas Bennett is in charge 
at Livingston. 
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Industrial Campaign Planned 
on “Sturdi-Truck” 


_ An advertising campaign in several 
industrial publications starting about 
October 1 is planned by the Sturdj- 
Truck Manufacturing Company, Ine, 
Wilmington, Del., on an elevating hand 
truck bearing the firm name, “Sturdj- 
Truck.” Small business-paper space and 
direct-mail advertising are now used. 
The company recently made application 
for registration of the name “Sturdj- 
aa claiming use since November, 


Frank G. Drew Heads 
Winchester Arms 


Frank G. Drew, with the Winche 
Repeating Arms Company, New Hoven 
Conn., or the last twenty-one years, 
and a_ vice-president since 1916, has 
been elected president of that organiza 
lt gy cr John E. Otterson, re 
signed. r. Drew is suc il. 
liam T. Birney. coed be 

W. M. Tobler, New York, was elected. 
a vice-president to succeeed R. Earle 
Anderson, resigned. 


El Paso to Have New Daily 
Newspaper 


El Internacional is the name of g 
new daily newspaper which will start 
publication at El Paso, Tex., on July 
15, The publisher is Jose E. Campos, 
for six years with the Mexico City, 
Mex., Excelsior. One of the missiong 
of the paper, according to the pub! 
lisher, will be the creation of a better, 
understanding between Americans 
Mexicans. 


Paul J. Hughes Forms 
Printing Firm 

Paul J. Hughes, for the last three 
years editor of the Ashland, Ky, 
Independent, published by the Ashland 
Publishing Company, has purchased the 
commercial printing department of that 
company. He will continue to operaté 

it as the Hughes Printing Company. 


Boston Office for 
“Harper’s Bazar” 


row ally Bazar, New York, has 
opened an office at Boston. This office 
will be in charge of John S. Hutchin 
son, until recently with the Wood, Put 
nam & Wood, Company, Inc., Boston, 
advertising agency. He also was at one 
time with the Boston Post. 


Eva C. Myers to Represent 
“Current Opinion” 


Eva C. Myers, formerly with 
New York Tribune and the Briste 
Myers Company, has inte 
representative of 
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Colorgraphic Advertising 


Secure requests for 
samples. 
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of Colgate’ s Rapid Shave Powder, the above Colorgraphic 
Insert is used to sell their ‘ “After- Shaving Lotion.” On 
the reverse side of the insert, Colgate & Co. offer to 
send a generous sample for 4¢ in stamps, and thousands 
send for this sample. 


= “TCologgraphic Advertising Pays® 
AMERICAN” LITHOGRAPHIC IC CO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
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Colorgraphic Transparency 


shown above produced 100% increase in FAB 
sales during recent store test. Colgate & Co. 
have used several hundred thousand Colorgraphic  { 
Transparencies to advertise their various products. 








fransparencies 


COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 
our 25 years of manufacturing experience 


eee 


Brilliant, Fast Colors— inks scientifically made 
in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 





Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries—made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transpar- 
encies for a quarter of a century. 


The first transparency made in the U. S. A. 
—and the best sign of its kind today 
“Colorgraphic” Transparencies. 





Colorgraphic Advertising 
DIRECT-BY-MAII 
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Creates consumer de 














Colgate & Co. * 


mail the above Colorgraphic Mailer to names furnished 
by dealers. Through coupon enclosed, redeemable 
ONLY at the store, interest in premiums is accelerated, 
and sales likewise increased. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ 
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When Business: Newcomers Cash 
In on Old Names 


Answer to “Will It Deceive the Public?” Must Decide Question 
When Trade-Marks Are Alike 


San Leanpro, Catir. 
liior of Printers’ INK: 

In perusing the May 2 issue of 

INTERS’. INK was quite amazed at 
ie article “Bakery Wins Right to Use 
‘Lux,’ ” and this has opened up an in- 
teresting controversy. 

On the decision thus granted the 
Square Baking Company of Cleveland, 
would a concern be justified in manu- 
facturing a type of candy, for example, 
and calling it “Kodak?” Could this be 
done without anticipation of litigation 
from the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
could one purely on this precedent pro- 
ceed without fear of legal complications? 

It doesn’t sound reasonable on the 
face of it to think that it is possible to 
cash in on the years of advertising and 
good-will that have been created for 
“Kodak” without opposition, and yet 
the decision which has been granted re- 
garding ‘Lux’ seems to confirm this 
fact. 

I will be interested in receiving your 


comment and opinion. 
J. H. Howe t. 


F a concern wanted to call a cer- 

tain variety of candy “Kodak,” 
as suggested by Mr. Howell, there 
is litte doubt that under the trade- 
mark law it would have a right 
to do so. If on the other hand 
it should bring out anything even 
remotely allied to photographic 
goods and use the name “Kodak” 
to obtain advertising or market- 
ing advantage, the Eastman com- 
pany doubtless could obtain an 


not photographic, that 
would seem reasonable for the 
Eastman company to'' manufac- 
ture. 

This latter point was brought 
nut in a suit brought by the East- 
man company against a concern 
snown as the Kodak Cycle Com- 
Eastman company to’ manufac- 
ure of bicycles, calling them 
‘Kodak” cycles and registered the 
ame as a trade-mark for bicycles 
nd other vehicles. The court, in 
ri anting the Eastman company an 
njunction, gave it as its opinion 
hat the use of the natne by the 

cfendant “would deceive the pub- 
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lic into the supposition that the 
defendant company was the same 
company as the plaintiff company, 
or at any rate connected with that 
company, and that its goods were 
the goods of the plaintiff com- 
pany.” 

But nobody would think of 
candy, even though named “Ko- 
dak” as being manufactured by 
Eastman. ; 

Trade-mark attorneys agree 
that the statute under which the 
Square Baking Company of Cleve- 
land was given the right to reg- 
ister “Lux” as a trade-mark for 
bread is somewhat ambiguous. Re- 
duced to layman’s language, it 
provides that an existing trade- 
mark cannot be used on another 


_kind of merchandise if the mer- 


chandise be identical or of the 
same descriptive property. Com- 
mon law says that the use of an 
existing trade-mark is an_ in- 
fringement if the goods are close 
enough to those bearing the orig- 
inal mark to create a rational 
supposition on the part of the buy- 
ing public that the two classes of 
goods came from the same source. 
In other words, if there is evident 
intent to deceive, the use of the 
mark cannot be allowed. 

The Lever Bros. Co., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has prior use of 
the name “Lux” as a trade-mark 
for soaps and detergents. It would 
take quite a long stretch of the 
imagination to conceive the Lever 
company as manufacturing bread. 
The two kinds of merchandise are 
in absolutely different classes and 
are in no way allied. 

But take the case in the United 
States District Court for the 
northern district of Illinois re- 
cently’ decided in favor of the 
Cream of Wheat Company against 
the Central Waxed Paper Com- 
pany, and you have something else 
again. 

The Central Waxed Paper Com- 
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pany manufactures and offers for 
sale to bakers special wrappers 
designed for enclosing loaves of 
bread. The wrappers bear the 
name “Cream of Wheat.” The 
Cream of Wheat Company asked 
the Federal Court for an injunc- 
tion on the ground that “the use 
of such wrappers tends to cause 
the purchasing public to believe 
that bread wrapped in such wrap- 
pers is made from the plaintiff’s 
genuine cereal food product and 
that thereby the purchasers of 
such bread are induced to believe 
that they are purchasing bread 
made from the high-grade cereal 
product advertised, put up and 
sold by this plaintiff under the 
name ‘Cream of Wheat.’” 

Edward S. Rogers, counsel for 
the Cream of Wheat Company, 
tells Printers’ INK that this case 
was one where the use of the 
“Cream of Wheat” name by the 
two companies would have tended 
to create confusion in the minds 
of buyers. 

“Suppose, though,” says Mr. 
Rogers, “that a baker would ad- 
vertise his bread under the name 
of ‘Packard’ or that a sugar re- 
finer should call his product by 
that name. There would be no 
confusion in this case, as nobody 
would imagine the Packard Motor 
Car Company to be making bread 
or selling sugar. But Cream of 
Wheat and bread are closely 
enough allied to cause confusion. 
This is the distinction. If a grocer 
sells Cream of Wheat and then 
starts to selling bread labeled 
‘Cream of Wheat’ it is easy to 
see that the consuming public 
might be led to think that the 
bread comes from the Cream of 
Wheat Company. The two prod- 
ucts. are allied.” 

Mr. Howell brings up the sug- 
gestion that it does not seem 
reasonable to think it is possible 
for a newcomer to cash in on the 
good-will created for a_ trade- 
marked item through years of 
advertising. There is plenty of pro- 
tection for established trade- 
marks in this respect where the 
newcomer sells goods of the same 
general line. The courts have de- 
cided this again and again. 


July 10, 192} 


The Willys-Overland Compan,, 
automobile manufacturer, we: 
into court and forced the Akr 
Overland Tire Company to sto: 
using the name “Overland” 
tires. The court in granting ti 
injunction said that inasmuch 
a tire is an automobile accessory, 
the name “Overland” on a tire 
would suggest to the public that 
the Willys-Overland Company 
either made the tire or was co: 
nected with it. 

The Dunlop Pneumatic Tire 
Company obtained an injuncti: 
against the Dunlop Lubrican 
Company for the same reason. 
The latter company sold oils and 
lubricants for bicycles and on the 
package was the word “Dunlop” 
in large letters. The court held 
that in this case tires and lubri- 
cants were allied products and 
that the use of the name “Dun- 
lop” by the second manufacturer 
was deceptive. 


THE “FRUIT SALT” LITIGATION 


. C. Eno was the proprietor 
of a medicinal preparation which 
he called “Fruit Salt,” and the 
words were registered by him as 
a trade-mark. . << Dunn 
applied to register the words 
“Dunn’s Fruit Salt Baking Pow- 
der” as a trade-mark. Eno op- 
posed this as calculated to de- 
ceive. One English court accepted 
his view but the Court of Appeals 
held that the registration should 
be granted. Eno then appealed 
his case to the House of Lords 
where the decision of the Court 
of Appeals was reversed, it be- 
ing held that the words “Fruit 
Salt” on baking powder were cal- 
culated to deceive. 

Dunn later started seHing some 
medicine tablets known as Dunn’s 
Fruit Salt and Potash Lozengers.” 
Eno again brought suit and the 
court, referring to the decision of 
the House of Lords, said: “Of 
course I am bound by the decision 
that ‘Fruit Salt? are common Eng- 
lish words and that they may be 
used in any manner and in any 
connection, provided the use to 
which they are applied is not cal: 
culated to deceive. Apply them to 
an umbrella, if you please, of 
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=Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The pameiation ~ 
ceeds 4% 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resourcesand 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

he Globe -Demo- 

crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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spend on 
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provements, 
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THE HOME of the c CORN coe PIPE 


A little more than 50 miles out of St. Louis, nestling beside 
the Missouri river, is the native habitat of the corncob pipe. 


In Washington, Missouri, the corncob pipe is a serious insti- 
tution—so much so that it has become a major industry. The 
smoke from Washington’s Missouri meerschaums reaches to 
the four corners of the world. 


Among her other manufactured products are shoes, caps, 
flour, soda water and zithers—a varied collection. 


Washington people are the solid, substantial kind. They are 
happily and productively employed and they buy every con- 
ceivable item of merchandise. Bank deposits are $2,500,000. 
A prosperous group of local merchants caters to their wants. 
Washington has— 

9 Grocery Stores 9 Auto Dealersand Garages 3 Drug Stores 

4 Building Material Dealers 3 Hardware Stores 
2 Jewelers 4 Men’s Furnishing Stores 5 Shoe Stores 
10 Dry Goods Stores 1 Stationer 3 Furniture Stores 
4 Confectioneries 4 Music Stores 3 oul Merchants 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad gives easy access to the 
metropolis when Mr. and Mrs. Washington, Mo., plan a 
shopping trip. And the Globe-Democrat guides their pur- 
chasing both at home and in St. Louis. 


Globe-Democrat Circulation in Washington, Mo.: 
Daily—344; Sunday—425 


“Dorland rn al Led., 
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apply them to a chemical prepara- 
tion, if you will, but you must 
not apply them so as to deceive. 
Chemists probably would not be 
deceived in this instance, but I 
repeat that my notion of the folly 
of mankind leads me to suppose 
that there is a very large element 
of deception in these tablets. 
Therefore I think an injunction 
must be granted.” 

In 1914 Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company obtained an in- 
junction against the Borden Ice 
Cream Company barring the use 
of the name “Borden” on its prod- 
uct. Judge Landis of the United 
States District Court, in granting 
the injunction, said: “The name 
‘Borden’ has come to be known 
in the market and among purchas- 
ers and consumers of milk and 
milk products as the name of the 
goods manufactured and sold by 
the complainant company. When 
any article of which milk is the 
principal element is sold in con- 
nection with the name ‘Borden’ 
it naturally would be and is taken 
by the public to be the article of 
the complainant company.” 

There are many interesting dis- 
tinctions. Reid Murdoch & Com- 
pany, Chicago wholesale grocers, 
put out a long line of food prod- 
ucts under the name “Monarch.” 
The line contains perhaps 100 
items, ranging all the way 
from toothpicks to baked beans. 
The range of the Monarch line is 
so large that it is difficult to see 
how anybody could pry in with 
an item even remotely related to 
foods and sell it under the name 
of “Monarch.” But, according to 
the law, a man could sell Monarch 
shoes, pianos or automobiies with- 
out Reid Murdoch & Company 
having any valid ground for ob- 
jection. Anything having to do 
with food might naturally be ex- 
pected to come from them if 
named “Monarch.” But would 
anybody associate Reid Murdoch & 
Company with the manufacture of 
shoes, ‘pianos or motor cars ?—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


Becomes the “Fancier’s Guide” 

The Poultry Guide, -Montpelier, Ind., 
has changed its name to the Fancter’s 
Guide. 
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Campaign to Increase Fruit 
Consumption in England 


England is a low F e' capita fruit 
consuming country and an advertising 
campaign is being conducted to increase 
fruit consumption. During the ast 
few months, the Department of Com- 
merce reports, “E. More Fruit” 












an at 
campaign has been appearing in mazga- 
zines. No particular fruit is men- 
tioned in the copy. Another plan for 
advertising British fruit also is under 
way. This will be conducted by the 
National Federation of and 
Potato Trades Association. 

hese campaigns, it is expected, 
will increase the sales of grapefruit, 
which was unknown before the war 
and is now carried in stock by every 
green grocer. This fruit has become 
a regular part of the early morning 
diet in thousands of _ households. 
Grapefruit from Texas, Florida and 
California is in high favor, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 








Fruit 










Pittsburgh Street Cars Carry 
Own Advertising 


The Pittsburgh Railways Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is making a preliminar 
test of public response to advertising 
on the sides of its street cars. Three 
crosstown trolley cars, painted yellow, 
bear the following messages, “Ride 
Again, We Appreciate Your Patron- 
age”; “The Conductor Is Our Salesman, 
Fail to Ask Him Questions,” 
“Welcome Passengers.” 

If the public reaction favors the step, 
eg | to company officials, all the 
cars will be painted yellow like the 
three on trial. 


Godfrey T. Suter with 
“Shopping News” 


Godfrey T. Suter has been appointed 
advertising manager of Shopping News, 
a new weekly theatrical and fashion 
newspaper shortly to be published at 
New York by The Shopping News 
Company which now publishes simi‘ar 
papers at Cleveland and Denver. 

Royal A. Baudy is president of the 
company. C. W. de  Sandes is 
treasurer, and William A. Hoag is 
secretary. 





























Baltimore Factory for 
Container Manufacturer 


The Menasha Printing & Carton Com 
pany, Menasha, Wis., will operate a 
branch factory at Baltimore, Md., for 
printing and the manufacture of waxed 
cartons and food containers. 


Joins Dave Bloch Agency 


Mrs. Lucille Buhl, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for Elizabeth Arden, Inc.. 
and for the last three years sales and 
advertising manager for the Primrose 
House, has ,become associated with The 
Dave Bloch Co., New York, advertis- 
ing agency. 
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) hye seg year, The Detroit News in its role of buy- 
ing guide and community messenger fills more 
, the than a million wants through its classified section. 


For the first six months of 1924 it has published 
679,498 classified advertisements, the second paper 










1 publishing 278,549 during the same period—a remark- 
able testimonial of the intimate relationship between: 

ointed The News and the great mass of the Detroit public 

New. which it serves. 

ashio 

_ es In rendering this great classified service, The De- 


simitar troit News has more than 500 classified stations 
, located in the leading neighborhood stores—a factor 

of no slight importance to the national advertiser in 

ae i the relationship between the local market and its 
5 leading medium. 


The Detroit News not only leads in classified 


r advertising, the index of reader attention, but also in 

er automotive, department store, clothing, furniture, 

n Com pete ad specialty store, and every other selling 
a? classification as well as in total advertising. 

waxed 
. | The Detroit News 
ght News Square . Detroit, Mich. 
ales and Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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The His rm Dollar 


Grows Bigger ! 


ARM buying power is higher today 
than it has been for several years. 
Indications are that it will go higher. 
The farm dollar for 1923-1924 was 957g thro 
of 1913, a year that was in itself abovegYur 


normal. Since 1921 farm buying powerf!°r f 


has advanced fourteen points. Prices of 
products the farmer buys have dropped, 
since 1922-1923, from 170 to 152. 


Farm prices are going up. Commodity 
prices are going down. The result makes 
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the farmer a desirable customer. He 
takes in more money and can buy more 
merchandise with the money he takes in. 


He is unaffected by industrial unrest. 
He has no unemployment problem. 
Business on the farm is going at full 
speed. There is an assured market for 
his products. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
says agriculture has reached the best 
general balance since 1920. Authorities 
agree that farm sales will continue and 
probably improve. It is quite probable 
that farm buying power for 1924-1925 
will pass the much talked of year of 1913. 


Such favorable conditions offer a 
.adependable market for the advertiser. 
Make your product known to the farmer 


Agricultural Publishers Association 
Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million populaticn in the rural market 
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192000 Oklahoma 
arm Nnomes 


buy: 


Building Material 


Rural. Oklahoma offers a gigantic market to building 
material manufacturers and advertisers. 

For example: It is estimated that the average Oklahoma 
farm has five buildings. Multiply this by the 192,000 farms 
in the State and you get 960,000 buildings as your answer. 
Stop and imagine the hundreds of miles of roofing that is 
necessary to keep these buildings in repair. Think of the 
mountains of glass, of hinges, of locks, of bolts, and the 
seas of paint that are needed in the yearly upkeep of these 
almost one million farm buildings. 

Someone is going to sell these materials to Oklahoma 
farmers this year. Will it be you? 

Three-fourths of this great farm market is reached influen- 
tially by the State’s one farm paper, the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 


oe é i nis 
i ou 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. . llialeatiin City, Okla 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Naw York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco, 


THE ONLY FARM PAPER IN OKLAHOMA 
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London Awaits Convention Ships 


Radio Reports on Final Preparations for International Advertising Con- 
vention at London and from Ships Carrying American 
Delegations to Convention 


\ JITHIN three days the first 

meeting of the London Con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World will be 
held. The official dates are July 13 
to 18. 

While all of the ships that are 
carrying American delegates to 
England are on the high seas final 
preparations for the first and suc- 
ceeding meetings are being made 
in London. 

rom Printers’ INK headquar- 
ters at London radio reports on 
these final plans are being sent. In 
addition to these reports, radio 
messages are coming from PRINT- 
ers’ INK representatives on each 
of the conyention ships. 

London radios as follows: 
(Special by Radiogram from PrinTERs’ 
Ink Convention Headquarters, London, 

England, July 7.) 

“Registration of American dele- 
gates to convention starts at Bush 
House on July 8. 

“All day receptions call for in- 
formal dress throughout conven- 
tion. No stovepipes, even for 
Lord Ashfield. 

“Guides from hotels to Wembley 
and week’s free transport on omni- 
buses, subways and trams have been 
provided, L. G. Sloan will present 
all Americans with a copy of John 
Richard Green’s “History of the 
English People.” 

“London’s hospitality includes 

receptions, sixteen luncheons, 
n dinners, six rubbernecks, 
vir dances, four theatres, three 
nts, Masonic Lodge and Self- 
‘e’s reception, Sir Woodman 
surhidge’s luncheon, agents’ ban- 
Guildhall Publicity Club at 
tre, Ladies’ Tea at House of 
mons by Women Members 
‘arliament, Gala Opera and 
‘ingham Sports for Agents at 
‘or Castle. The Lord Mayor 
ndon and sheriffs will be in 
vith Lord Londonderry, the 
vernor of Northern Ireland and 
er Craig at a ball to be given 
\ibert Hall. 
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“At the opening session of the 
convention there will be a personal 
welcome by Lord Burnham to 
presidents and chairmen leaders. 
There also’ will be individual recep- 
tions in boxes by provincial lords, 
mayors and other civic chiefs. 

“The speeches of the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Burnham, Colonial 
Secretary Clynes and Leader of 
the House of Commons Kellogg 
will be broadcast. A characteristic 
Bernard Shaw message will be 
circulated. 

“The following additions have 
been made on the convention pro- 
gram: Sunday, Mass at West- 
minster Cathedral. Departmental 
Sessions: Specialty Association; 
Club Development ; Photo-Engrav- 
ing; French Session for Con- 
tinental Delegates, John Hart, 
chairman; Federated Women’s 
Clubs, Miss Marion Jean Lyon, 
advertisement manager, Punch, 
chairman; screen _ advertisers, 
O'Connor, chairman; newspapers, 
Geoffrey Fairfax, Sydney Morning 
Herald, chairman, and speech on 
newspaper geography by Lord 
Riddell. 

“President Doumergue, of France, 
will give a reception at Elysee 
Palace to American delegates who 
visit France after the convention. 
There also will be a visit to the 
grave of the unknown warrior. 

RUSSELL.” 


Entertainments, patriotic celebra- 
tions and politics seem to be the 
chief concerns of the convention 


ships, according to late radio 
reports from Printers’ INK rep- 
resentatives aboard those ships. 
From the Montcalm, which 
sailed from Montreal, the fol- 
lowing radio report was received: 


(Special by Radio, “‘S.S. Montcalm” via 
Louisburg, Nova Scotia, July 7.) 
“Second largest delegation to 
London. One hundred and thirty 
St. Louisians aboard and headed 
by Mayor Kiel. Detroit, fifty; 
ontreai, thirty-two. Montreal 
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proposes S. H. S. Van Scoyoc, di- 
rector of publicity of the Canadian 
Cement Company of Montreal for 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. Plea 
courtesy give office to Britisher. 
Not much politics. St. Louis say- 
ing nothing. Houston is canvassing 
for 1925 convention. Detroit News 
film is being shown. Much enter- 
tainment has been provided. 

“A record fun is anticipated. Ex- 
pect to be in London Friday after- 
noon—a day earlier than schedule 
time. 

“McKINNEY.” 


The Republic and the Lancas- 
tria, both of which sailed from 
New York, are apparently in a 
race with the passengers of the 
Lancastria somewhat excited over 
the fact and with the passengers 
of the Republic oblivious to the 
fact. 

The latest radio reports 
these two ships follow: 


from 


(Special by — “S.S. Lancastria,”’ 
July 7, 1924.) 

“Short and snappy speeches em- 
phasizing fact that in better busi- 
ness methods both great English 
speaking countries have common 
bond of understanding marked 
Fourth of July celebration on 
Lancastria. Dance each night. Re- 
tailers in special meeting today. 

“We are rapidly overhauling Re- 
public. Now only 300 miles ahead. 
Wireless messages exchanged: be- 
tween two ships, Holland and Neal 
and to individuals on both boats. 
Los Angeles delegation has ninety 
people. Hear Democratic conven- 
tion at New York each evening 
over loud speaker. 

“DICKINSON.” 


(Special by Radio, “S.S. Republic,” 
July 6, 1924.) 

“Because of heat, program of en- 
tertainment is proceeding leisurely. 
Ship paper under Rowe Stewart’s 
direction edited daily by different 
groups, Poor Richard Club, adver- 
tising agents, women, Houston dele- 
gates and others. Patriotic exer- 
cises with addresses by H. 
Charles, John Clyde Oswald, " Jar- 
vis A. Wood, and Fred B. Smith 
marked Fourth of July celebration. 


INK July 10, 1921 
A spirit of better Americanism and 
international friendship dominates, 
Celebration was held jointly with 
Rotarians and Kiwanians. usj- 
ness lectures are being given night- 
ly. Houston is working for 1925 
convention. 
“HAL.” 


On the morning of July §& the 
following radio report was sent 
from the Samaria: 


(Special by — “S.S. Samaria,” 
July 8, 1924.) 


“On board Samaria like private 
yachting party. Advertising clubs 
of Boston, Fitchburg, New Haven, 
Houston and Providence included 
in delegation.. Special guests are 
Chief Justice Ruff of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts and John 
Singer Sargent, the famous painter. 
Providence issued first special daily 
this morning. Dances in garden 
lounge are big success. Great get- 
acquainted stunt. PRINTERS’ Ik 
and Printers’ INK MonruHLy read 
by every passenger. 

“KAUFMAN.” 


Becomes Cullen Advertising 
Agency 

H. D. Cullen, president of the Cullen 
Bethea Advertising Agency, Inc.. Bir 
mingham, Ala., has purchased the in 
terest of R. H. Bethea in the firm. Mr 
Bethea, who was vice-president and di 
rector, has resigned. He is_ succeeded 
by George W. Peck. The name of the 
firm has been changed to the Cullen 
Advertising Agency 

Katebelle Kilby” “Coleman has . been 
placed in charge of the art department 
The staff also has been increased by the 
addition of William E. Davey, who will 
be engaged in contact work. 


G. B. Woodard Represents 
“True Story” 


George B. Woodard, formerly of the 
advertising staff of True Romances 
New York, is now representing True 
Story in Philadelphia and the South 
He has offices at New York. 


Battery Account for Atlanta 
' Agency 


t account 
Southern Chain Battery System. Ine. 


The advertising of the 
Nashville, Tenn., has been place with 
the Calvin Stanford Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Writing “Nifties” into Headlines 


Well-Chosen Words and Shrewdly Thought-out Ideas in Capsule Form 
Make the Reader Unconsciously Exclaim “That’s a Good One!” 


By A. L. Townsend 


ILLIE COLLIER, the co- 

median, is responsible for 
a descriptive word which, until 
it was originated, had no real 
counterpart in our language: 
“Nifties.” Every time Collier 
told a particular pat story, or in- 
jected some deft, crisp, brief 
flash of wit, he referred to it as 
a “Nifty.” 

It has grown to represent a 
synonym for sparkling clever- 
ness; for a great deal of sense 
or nonsense packed into the Icast 
number of words. : 

And now come the “nifties” 
of headline writing. They take 
the place of trite statements and 
obvious observations. 

Your modern artist at words 

writing a Willys-Knight headline 
descriptive of the closed car and 
the after dark conveniences of a 
luxuriant limousine, puts it: 
“This *s the Kniaht Life.” This 
is a headline “nifty.” 
_ For Savage Arms, the follow- 
ing piece of copy certainly should 
dfaw forth an inspired “nifty” 
of a headline: 

Lurking in woods, fields and trees are 
relentless birds and beasts of prey. These 
marauders raid the nests of our insect- 
eating song and game birds, raise havoc 
with farm crops, devastate gardens, de- 
stroy orchards. Sometimes, as in the 
* case of the disease-bearing rat or the 
poison snake, they even become a menace 
to man himself. To help check this de- 
struction of property and ruthless murder 
of valuable birds and animals is the duty 
of every citizen. 


No casual, off-hand headline 
would do for-copy of this kind. 
The illustrations which accom- 
pany it across two magaizne 
pages, are by one of the most 
notable specialists in the world. 
What would be your idea of a 
headline? Something like this: 
“Help Destroy These Pests.” 

A Collier “nifty” was the ad- 
vertiser’s selection as he_ stead- 
fastly refrained from dealing in 
bromides: “Nature’s Rogues Gal- 


lery.” 
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What a fitting headline: And 
there are the portraits of these 
precious rogues, interestingly de- 
lineated. 

In advertising trap-shells, The 
United States Cartridge Com- 
pany lifts its headlines out of 
the commonplace, and_ permits 
them to reverberate with signif- 
cant meaning. As, for example, 
when introducing a new type of 
shell: “They've Gone Over With 


a Bang.” 

That’s modern headline 
“nifty” one which  trap- 
shooters welcome with a 
smile. 

A piece of recent Ivory Soap 
copy, appealing to men, spccif- 
cally, was read aloud the other 
evening to a group of advertising 
men, with the suggestion that they 
create an appropriate headline for 
it—just as an experiment. They 
had not seen the advertisement be- 
fore. The text was: 


a 
and 
will 


When you see an earnest face-washer 
diligently massaging the soap with all 
the hopefulness of ‘an eager young bond 
salesman; when you see his final product, 
like boiled starch sparsely populated by 
a few orphaned bubbles, you_ know this 
for.certain: his soap is not Ivory No! 
With. the same effort the Ivoried man 
wood have about @ pint of thick, rich, 
pearly-white Tather, lather that ingrati- 
ates itself into every pore and gets a 
warm welcome from everything but dirt. 


The element of speed is em- 


the remainder of 
Six headlines were 
six pieces of 
different men. 


phasized in 
the text. 
scribbled out on 
paper, by six 
Here they are: 

“A free-lather soap for men.” 

“A pint of rich lather in a 
jiffy.” 

“Men—here’s 
like best.” 

“Some speed to the morning 
bath.” 

“Tyory—if you want plenty of 
lather in a short space of time.” 

“Lots of lather and lo‘s of 
comfort.” 

It was generally agreed that 


the soap you'll 
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$39,000 from a 
Single Insertion 


N Monday last, the Mausoleum 
Company of America used its 
eleventh full page in THE WorLD. 


Direct sales from the first full-page ad- 
vertisement appearing in THE WORLD 
totaled $39,000. The average sale was 
in the neighborhood of $600. 


“We not only received a greater 
number of replies from THE WorRLD,” 
writes Frederic Alson-Garner, Vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Company, ‘‘but the cost per reply was 
considerably lower, and that is the real 
test of the value of any medium.” 


This advertiser is using THe WORLD ex- 
clusively in New York after a thorough 
trial of other newspapers. 


MALLeERs BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING © GBNPRAL MoTors BUILDING 

CuIcaco New York DerroiT 

SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WasH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELES, Cab. 
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His Yes is their Yes 
His “No, his own! 


When the high execiive says No” 
everyone ote him out a 
admits he said sf. 
When the same high executive 
Says Yes they oll take credit 
for it- aud Claiu oX as thew own. 
Make no mistake-the men who 
COR say “No “oud KL the hes 
efforts of your salesmen, rnust~ 
Say Yes"before the Sale is complete. 
The importamce of having 150,00 
of these men on your side , the 


Yeaw found is Ouf of all pro- 
Portion to the added cost of NaTionS 


Business in ro seUiug plau. 
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th Ivory advertisement text was 
unusually strong for its purpose. 
Aid what do you think of these 
suzgested headlines? Not bad, 
el But do they sound reminis- 
t? 

[he advertiser used three words 
only, beneath the illustration of 
a smiling man at his morning 
bath: “Split-second Comfort.” 

[f Collier had written the 
headline herewith for Armour 
and Company, to top off an argu- 
ment around which a marketing 
principle is wrapped — “Why is 
there so much difference between 
the price of sirloin steak and the 
price per pound of steers?”—he 
would have looked upon it as a 
word-nifty: “A Steer Is: Not 
lll Steak.” 2 

A poster which is now going 
the rounds for an underwear 
house and which carries an illus- 
tration that also is used in maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, 
shows two men in the locker 
room of a country club. One 
stands in his under-garments 
alone, hands raised to chest, as 
he feels the pleasant texture of 
the cloth. 

And the caption: “Next to My- 
sclf—I Like BV D Best.” 

There is a genuine nifty, writ- 
ten in the spirit of the day, and 
with two subtle meanings very 
cleverly interwoven. No wonder 
the advertiser placards the coun- 
try with it. It is the one head- 
line in 1,000. They’re scarce. 

It is not contended that every 
headline should be “smart.” The 
“nifty” idea can be misapplied. 
it has its uses and its abuses. 
(here are some subjects which 
lo not encourage this animation 

f spirit, this reaching for 
leverness, 

That’ a very important story 

in be sometimes told in an epi- 

ammatic style, is not to be 
oubted. 

\t first used casually, a phrase 

this character produced for 
he Prudential Insurance Com- 
ny, grew and grew, until it was 
scovered to be very much an 
et. It is this: “If Every 
life Knew What Every Widow 
ows Every Husband Would 
Insured.” 


There you have a_ serious 
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“nifty,” done in a shrewd, far- 
seeing, easily read form. 

Pages of copy might be writ- 
ten in behalf of a motor car tire, 
but the General’s headline, which 
is made self-sufficient, with no 
other text, is: “J#’s the Second 
— Miles That Makes the Big 

“ig 

Obviously patterned on “The 
first thousand miles are _ the 
hardest,” this alert little phrase 
will attract the public and win 
its friendly response. It’s an ad- 
vertising. “nifty.” 

In headlining a piece of copy 
for a canoe, it would be so easy 
to fall into bromidic ideas; you 
know the school: “A canoe brings 
hours of pleasure,” or “This 
canoe is built for service.” 

There is the swish of dimpled 
water and the soft sound of a 
paddle in this “Old Town nifty”: 
“Lazin’ Down a Lazy Stream.” 

This idea of animating a prod- 
uct and making it seem to talk to 
the prospect, takes on many new 
and invigorating forms, in which 
the headline plays its most potent 
part. 

Here is an advertisement on 
the subject of motor oil. ‘It 
brings out the fact that under 
certain conditions, the power 
plant suffers, has “feeling.” And 
the illustration pictures a car 
straining up a long, back-break- 
ing hill. 

Then the “nifty”: “Your Dumb 
Engine Wants to Tell You Some- 
thing.” 


Trade-Marks Wooden 
Ice Cream Spoons 


L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., maker of office and factory 
supplies, novelties, hardware, etc., has 
made application for registration of the 
name “Swan” for use on wooden ice 
cream spoons. This product with other 
ice cream supplies made by the com- 
pany has been advertised for the last 
six months in a half dozen business 
papers directed to the ice cream trade. 


H. D. Cullen Heads Birming- 
ham Advertising Club 


H. D. Cullen, president of the Cullen- 
Bethea Advertising Agency, has been 
elected president of the Birmingham, 
Ala., Advertising Club. Baxter 
Eastburn has nm elected vice-president ; 
Charles B. Marsh, secretary, and Fred 
A. Duran, treasurer. 
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How Advertising Is Selling 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaners 


Higher sales records have consistently 
followed the advertising of Eureka 
vacuum cleaners. Accordingly the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, De- 
troit, which spegt $200,000 during April 
and May in national advertising, an- 
nounces in a _ business-paper advertise- 
ment, that the remainder of 1924 will 
witness. an even more powerful pro- 
gram. Plans call for the use of mag- 
azine, newspaper, window display, direct- 
mail and outdoor advertising. 

The reaction of this advertising upon 
the business of the dealer is explained 
in the copy. Dealers are told that if 
they sell any Eureka vacuum cleaners 
they are benefiting from the adver- 
tising. “This campaign is_ placing 
Eureka even more dominantly before 
the great mass of buyers and making 
Eureka supremacy more evident than 
ever,” the company tells dealers. ‘“‘And 
it will either work for you, or against 
you—but for you if you like.” 


H. G. Braxton Heads North 
Carolina Publishers 


At the annual convention of the North 
Carolina Press Association, which was 
held at Morehead City, H. Galt Brax- 
ton, publisher of the Kinston Free 
Press, was elected president, to suc- 
ceed Charles A. Webb, of the Asheville 
Citizen. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
presidents, Mrs. T. J. Lassiter, Smith- 
field Herald, John T. Perkins, Lincoln- 
ton, Lincoln County News, and 
Stacy Brewer, Southern Pines; secre- 
tary, Miss Beatrice Cobb, Morganton 
News-Herald, treasurer, and R. E. 
Price, of the Rutherfordton Sun. It was 
voted to hold the convention next year 
at Asheville. 


Registers Trade Name for 
Ovens 
The Favorite Stove & Range Com- 


pany, Piqua, Ohio, has made applica- 
tion for registration of the trade-mark, 
“Thermos Oven.” This name is used 
on a new range the company is intro- 
ducing, but on which it is not ready 
as yet to make any extensive campaign, 
Printers’ INK is informed by J. W 
McConnell, advertising manager. 


New Religious Paper to Be 
Published 


The Canadian Protestant Advocate is 
the name of a new weekly publication 
which will be published by James 
Stanley White & Company, Toronto. It 
will be issued on Saturdays. 


Heads Canadian Wholesale 
Grocers 


Fred T. Smye, of Hamilton, Ont., 
has been elected president of the 
Canadian Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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Cincinnati Commission Makes 
Annual Report 


eBhe work of a_ Better Business 
Bureau has been reduced to figures by 
the Cincinnati Better Business Commis. 
sion. In its annual report just issued, 
the Cincinnati Commission _ reports 
1,314 investigations made by its mer- 
chandise department. In addition the 
Commission investigated 376 classified 
newspaper advertisements. Of this 
number 206 uncovered schemes which 
were fraudulent and misleading and 
intended to secure money from the 
gullible public, varying in amounts 
from ten cents to $1,000. 
Investigation of so-called brokers by 
the financial department of the Com- 
mission resulted in the revocation of 
several dealers’ licenses. The Com- 
mission has 116 members according to 
Philip L. Baldwin, secretary-manager, 
and a total paid-in subscription of 
$14,495. 


Government Appoints 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


Lynn W. Meekins, for the past two 
years New England district manager of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has been appointed Trade 
Commissioner to Canada, and will 
shortly open an office at Ottawa. 
Walter J. Donnelly, commercial agent 
in the Boston Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been appointed 
Assistant Trade Commissioner, and will 
accompany Mr. Meekins to Ottawa. 


Erie, Pa., to Advertise Itself 
_ The city of Erie, Pa., is to adver- 
tise its advantages in newspapers and 
magazines. The Erie Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed The Yount 
Company of that city to direct an 
advertising campaign covering the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River. 

A booklet describing the city is 
shortly to be ready for distribution by 
The Erie Chamber of Commerce in 
answer to inquiries. 


New Accounts for 
Richardson-Briggs 


The Flosmor Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, maker of Flosmor 
shampoo, and The Hascall Paint Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Hascall’s TopKoter for roofs, both of 
Cleveland, have placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with The Richardson- 
Briggs Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Death of P. E. Ritchie 


P. E. Ritchie, registrar of copyrights 
and trade-marks for Canada, died at 
Ottawa on June 21. He represented 
Canada at the Imperial Copyright Con- 
ference in London in 1910, and also at 
the International Commission for the 
Protection of Industrial Property at 
Washington. He was. mainly respon- 
sible for the new Canadian Copyricht 
Act of 1921. 
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August issue of the 


BUTTERICK 
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On Sale July 5th, 1924 
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GINGER ALE; 


World's Large st Seller 


The greatest spectacular electric display Twenty-one miles of wiring cz 
in the world, on the most famous street current to the 19000 lamps of 
in the world, for the largest selling and eanleys which is a full city blog 
most popular Ginger Ale in the world. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON RICHMOND 





he message of Clicquot Club Gin- 
is carried unforgetably day and 
othe millions constantly surging 

Times Square, New York. 


ST. LOUIS 
ATLANTA 


Mass- circulation, continuity, domin- 
ance, individuality--such are the 
advantages of a Broadway electric 
display to national advertisers. 


PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
WILMINGTON LONDON, ENG. 
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TER SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Champion Sillimanite is Wrested 
from Mountain Tops 5s 
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Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio Ont 
Speck Phas ¢ of Coma, a, 


CHAMPION 


ependable for Every Ey 
Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable and | 
outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile, Packard, : 
the good Maxwell, the Chrysler Six, Fisher Bodies, Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs, Gabriel Snubbers, Lockheed Brakes, 
Sewell Cushion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and Pumps=Gar- 
land Stoves & Furnaces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, Capital 
Boilers, Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration, Humphrey 
Radiantfires, Wayne Water Softeners, Honeywell Heat 
Regulators, Osborn Brushes@Clauss Cutlery, Whitman 
& Barnes Twist Drills and Reamers, James Valves, 
Champion Switches, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. 
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The Farm Market Situation as a 
Banker Sees It 


Relief from High Taxes Placed by Spendthrift Legislators Could Do 
Much to Restore Buying Power 


By J. P. Harris 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


UST how much is there to all 
this talk that business is strug- 
gling along under a terrific handi- 
cap right now because of lack of 
farm buying power? I think it is 
high time that sales managers and 
all others interested in the pro- 
duction and distribution of mer- 
handise should look at this thing 
from the proper perspective. There 
as been so much agitation on this 
subject in Congress and else- 
here—especially in Congress— 


hat it is not surprising that many 


In the first place the farming 
lass as a whole the country over 
s most emphatically not in dis- 
ress except in so far as it is strug- 
ling under an ever increasing tax 
urden placed upon it by spend- 
rift legislators in both State and 
hational assemblies. Most of my 
elatives happen to belong to the 
arming class and are fairly rep- 
esentative of conditions in the 
listricts where they live. I do not 
now that any of them are worse 
bff now than they have been on 
bther occasions in the past. In 
| all appear to be doing fairly 

l 


It is probable that there is some 
eason for suggesting “agricul- 
ral relief,” so-called, in isolated 
ections. But really, these farmers 
ave little call for sympathy over 
heir predicament. A_ careful 
nalysis of the facts will, I be- 
eve, reveal that a large part of 
neir present discomfiture is due 
a stubborn adherence to the 
e gamble of single crop culti- 
ion and an unrestrained spec- 
tion in land values during the 
g prices of the war period. 
Agricultural relief running into 
billions has already been 
1acted by Congress and various 


legislators extending unheard of 
credit to the farmer class. In 
many instances at least this has 
resulted in plunging the farmer 
deeper in debt. It is apparent that 
the farmer does not need further 
extensions of credit at this time. 
What he needs is some fatherly 
advice and assistance in the liqui- 
dation of his debts. He is not 
going to make much headway so 
long as he insists upon relying 
upon a single crop as the wheat 
farmer has done. 


THE KIND OF FARMER WHO PROSPERS 


Senator Willis of Ohio recently 
pointed out that the farmer has 
a just cause for complaint in that 
there was a maximum price placed 
upon his product during the war 
period while no such Govern- 
mental restriction was placed up- 
on other products. This is not 
wholly correct and I think it is 
utterly aside from the point. We 
can actually see many.cases where 
intelligence and business methods 
have been applied by the farming 
class itself to conditions as they 
are, with the result that not only 
has there been a substantial im- 
provement in economic conditions 
but even a fair degree of content- 
ment secured. In other words, the 
one crop farmer who has diversi- 
fied his crop and who is giving 
more attention to world produc- 
tion and its inevitable effect upon 
the prices of the things he raises 
is rapidly becoming better off than 
he ever was under the old method 
of operation. During the closing 
days of Congress right after the 
McNary-Haugen bill was defeated 
great pressure was brought upon 
our national lawmakers to enact 
legislation of some sort looking 
toward agricultural relief. Ap- 
parently anything at all would 
have been welcome. In this con- 
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nection I am reminded of a little 
story which is applicable to this 
situation. 

When I was Secretary of Cor- 
neil University, one of our most 
popular women students became 
very seriously ill in the student 
infirmary, with a complicated case 
of pneumonia. She was a beautiful 
girl, of refined character, and one 
of the most popular students in 
the university. Accordingly, her 
critical illness touched the inter- 
est and sympathy of the entire 
community, and her case was the 
chief subject of conversation for 
several days. The best medical 
skill that could be found was at 
her bedside, but to no avail, and 
after a brief illness she died. The 
next day I happened to meet on 
the street a local physician, so- 
called, who held his diploma from 
one of those Middle-West insti- 
tutions where medical degrees are 
retailed at fifty dollars per, and 
whose medical knowledge and 
experience would have qualified 
him, perhaps, to practice on the 
deserts of New Mexico. He 
seemed to be quite agitated over 
the case, and as we met, this was 
his remark: 

“By—! if I’d had that case I’d 
have operated. At least she would 
have died scientific!” 

It is hardly necessary to point 
out the moral. 

Congress in approaching the 
agricultural situation is constantly 
emphasizing the disparity between 
the price of those commodities 
which the farmer has to buy and 
the price of the commodities he 
sells. In fact, this is the essence 
of the preamble of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and no one is blind to 
the resulting hardship upon the 
producing farmer. I wonder, how- 
ever, if Congress has ever stopped 
to analyze the conditions which 
have been chiefly responsible 
for this state of affairs? Such 
an analysis would, I believe, - re- 








veal the simple truth that we are 
merely reaping what we have 
previously sown. Has Congress, 
for example, ever been truthful 
enough to point out the enormous 
increase in taxes which its un- 
restrained excesses have placed 


upon the  farmer’s shoulders? 


Since 1913, taxes on farm lands 
in Ohio have increased 177 per 
cent. The increase for the came 
period in Kansas has been 27] 
per cent, and in certain Siates 
there are instances in which the 
tax burden, including Federal 
State and local, aggregates pretty 
nearly 100 per cent of the farm 
value. If Congress wants to be 
honest in its efforts to relieve 
agriculture, why does it not make 
some move to lift, or at least re- 
duce, this enormous tax burden? 

A United States Senator of my 
acquaintance with whom I dis- 
cussed this tax proposition not 
long ago declares that, of course, 
Congress could not be held for 
such increases as they were wholly 
to be placed at the doors of the 
various State legislatures. | 
pointed out the fundamental fal- 
lacy of this argument by indicating 
that the taxes which Congress it- 
self has so recklessly levied con- 
tribute to the increased cost of 
everything which we all have to 
buy. Therefore the Federal taxes 
are a contributory cause for in- 
creased taxes for local programs 
in that everything which _ local 
taxation has to buy bears the 
burden of increased cost due to 
unscientific and burdensome Fed- 
eral taxation. 


WHERE THE TROUBLE STARTED 


When Congress, in utter disre- 
gard of the interests of the nation 
as a whole and in the most abject 
servility, bowed down before the 
demands of union labor in the 
enactment of the Adamson Act, it 
started on a career which could 
have no other possible end than 
that at which we have now ar- 
rived. If pursued much further 
the only result can be national 
disaster, as it must have already 
resulted in the loss of all self- 
respect which may have been the 
pride of every Congressman who 
has participated in these succes- 
sive outrages. 

The Adamson Act was simply 
the beginning of a number of 
enactments dictated by  wnion 
labor, or by other organized and 
clamorous minorities, all of which 
have had the result of imposing 
upon transportation and industry 
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generally almost impossible work- 
ing conditions, bringing about an 
artificial restriction of output, 
coupled with multiplying costs, 
all of which have been translated 
inte the selling price of those 
commodities which the farmer and 
the entire community have to pay 
for and consume. 

In other words, Congress and 
our State Legislatures have done 
the most extreme violence to 
economic laws, in artificially rais- 
ing the cost of living by restrict- 
ing and handicapping production. 
No such enactments, however, 
have been made in behalf of the 
farmer, but I suppose no Con- 
gressman would venture to pro- 
pose that an eight-hour day be 
made the rule on the farm and 
that farm labor be compensated on 
the basis of time and a half for 
overtime. I do not suppose there 
is any Congressman who has the 
courage to suggest that farm 
operations be placed under work- 
ing restrictions, which would re- 
sult in the employment of from 
three to five men, where one 
could do the job. Yet I venture to 
say that if these conditions, which 
only parallel the conditions which 
Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures have imposed upon trans- 
portation and other industry, to 
the near ruination of all who have 
to pay the price for those iniqui- 
ties, were to prevail among the 
farmers, there would result very 
quickly an adjustment in the pres- 
ent disparity between the price of 
farm products and the price of 
other commodities, due to the rad- 
ical reduction in the amount of 
farm produce. 

No doubt it will be asserted 
that this would be suicidal, and 
that it would bring calamity to 
the entire country. I answer that 
the enactments of which Congress 
and the State Legislatures are al- 
ready guilty, as indicated above, 
have already imposed most bur- 
densome hardships on the entire 
country and will bring increasing 
disaster until they are rescinded. 

Printers’ INK, in a discussion* 
of the controversy between the 
wholesale grocers and the packers 


*“Why Call on ‘Trust Busters’?’’, 
page 33, Parnrens’ Inx of June 5, 1924. 
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which appeared in its June 5, 1°24 
issue said economic law is bo:und 
to prevail in the end, no maiter 
how much special interest say 
fight against it. This is true. Con- 
gress cannot hope to help the 
farmer or any other special class 
by legislation which does violence 
to economic law. Every attempt to 
do so only emphasizes and e:xag- 
gerates evils already existing. 


HOW CONGRESS. CAN BE OF REAL 
HELP 


If Congress really wants to 
help agriculture, and has the 
courage to do it, let it reduce 
taxes and do away with the per- 
nicious laws which it has placed 
upon the statute books at the dic- 
tation of union labor and other 
organized minorities, which have 
resulted in adding artificial in- 
crements to the price of every- 
thing which the farmer has to 
buy. Until Congress will return 
to sound methods of legislation 
and base its enactments upon 
sound principles of economics and 
public policy, rather than upon 
consideration of supposed popular 
favor, I can see little hope for 
substantial improvement. 

Certain it is that we are going 
to get nowhere by trying to put 
through special legislation in favor 
of the farmer class or any other 
particular class in disregard of the 
interests of the nation as a whole, 
and every attempt to do so can, 
as already stated, have but one 
result in plunging the farmer, 
when Congress falsely presumes 
to help, deeper in the mire of de- 
spair, with the rest of the coun- 
try following closely behind. 

We hear a great deal about the 
need for more and better adver- 
tising, for the higher develop- 
ment of the retailer, for more 
courage and industry in the sell- 
ing operation. These are well and 
good, and, worked out to their 
conclusion, will go a long way 
toward helping the farmer and 
everybody else. The farmer will 
be helped because, in reality, busi- 
ness is a huge community. Instead 
of thriving upon the misfortunes 
of others, as some misguided en- 
thusiasts point out, it can only 
prosper as the country as a whole 
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GET ACTION 
SAME DAY 


The Huckster 


or the Grocer? 
The Market-place 
or the Telephone? 


Food Must Be Bought— 
Food Must Be Eaten! 


UT the way it finds itself into the home is 
the problem; for that is what determines 
selling policies, advertising, merchandising. The 
next question is the market. Who consumes 
your product? The masses—the good, solid 
middle class or the upper class? 


In Cincinnati, The Enquirer offers Food adver- 
tisers a well-defined market consisting of the big, 
strong middle class and the upper class, the kind 
of people that purchase staples and delicacies 
through the grocer. 

The Woman’s Pages of The Enquirer are recognized as an 


institution for the betterment of culinary art and attractive 
homes. 


— Every month the MERCHANDISER talks with grocers 
and druggists about better merchandising. Is it any wonder 
that advertising in The Enquirer pays? 


Route lists, surveys, etc., on application 
lL. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 


B MURR 


e Worlds Greatest Newspapers 
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THE buying habits of those who read your oll 
advertising are important. thing 
com! 

fortl 


"Modes & Manners reaches 250,000 readers es 


evel 


whose buying habits are known. They are 
not only able but accustomed to buy fashion- 
able things and high grade goods. They have 
been selected for this particular quality. 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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prospers. And the thing works 
bot: ways. The courageous fight, 
age nst odds, which business is 
putiing up right now is going to 
help the country as a whole. It 
is bound to. 

There is one thing which our 
lawmakers and iconoclasts have 
persistently overlooked. This is 
that any legislation designed to 

p business as a’ whole is the 
direct opposite of class legislation. 
What helps business helps the 
whole country. As more merchan- 
dise is produced and sold the buy- 
ing power of the people, including 
the farmer, increases. And as this 
increase is registered still more 
merchandise can be produced and 
sold. There is nothing new about 
this. It is simple economics. If 
the various elements in this coun- 
try would forget their jealousies 
for once, realize that they are 
interdependent and then. adjust 
things on the basis of erdinary 
common sense, the nation would 
forthwith enter upon a period of 
prosperity greater than the world 
ever Saw. 


Free Taxicab Service 
Advertised to Customers 


Free taxicab service was extended to 
the customers of Oreck’s, Inc., Duluth, 
Minn., department store, in its news- 
paper advertising announcing its fiftieth 
anniversary. “Absolutely free, regard- 
less of where you live, or whether your 
purchase amounts to 10 cents or hun- 
dreds of dollars,” the copy said, “there 
will be yellow cabs in front of our 
store all day ready to take you home 
when you have completed your shop- 
ping. Just hand the starter your dupli- 
- sales slip and tell him where you 
Ive 


lias Dalton Hosiery Mills 
Account 


Dalton Hosiery Mills, } 
have placed their advertising ac- 
{ with the Calvin Stanford Adver- 


Dalton, 


Agency, Atlanta, Ga. Montag 
_Ine., stationery manufacturer, 
, has also placed its account with 
rency. 


Valmer Service Moves 
Lithographic Plant 


Palmer Advertising Service, Inc., 
cturer of window displays, New 
as moved its lithographic plogt 
irooklyn to Tarrytown, N. 

les office of the company con- 
it New York, 
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All Dallas Music Dealers Join 
in Co-operative Campaign 
“Modernize Your Home Musically” 

urged the music merchants of Dallas, 
Tex., in a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign which was participated in by 
every music dealer .~ the city. The 
roll call of merchants was complete 
from the largest distributors of na- 
tionally advertised products to one 
dealer who sold nothing but sheet 
music. 

Newspaper advertising space was 
used over a_ period of two weeks. 
There were six advertisements in the 
series, each of which was signed by the 
Dallas Music Industries. This asso- 
ciation, together with the Texas Music 
Merchants Association, is urging archi- 
tects and builders to include music 
corners in new homes which are being 
built. The Dallas campaign tied up 
with this idea by telling readers that 
no home was up to date that did not 
have a music corner. 

In one way or another each adver- 
tisement suggested that people furnish 
their music corners with modern in- 
struments and made special mention of 
some particular musical instrument. 


Thirty-Year-Old Trade-Mark 
Re-registered 


The Tharinger Macaroni Company, 
Milwaukee, has made application for 
registration of the name White Pearl 
which is used on packaged macaroni, 
spaghetti, egg noodles and pancake 
flour. “We have been selling White 
Pearl ,, Products for more than thirty 
years,”” William A. Tharinger, pres- 
ident of the company, informs Prinrt- 
ers’ Ink. “About two years ago we 
changed the style and shape of our 
package and so had the name registered 
again. We cover only a limited terri- 
tory and for that reason most of our 
advertising is done locally.” 


Appoint Pacific Coast 
Representatives 


The San Luis Obispo, Calif., Morn- 
ing Herald and Daily Telegram have ap- 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives, San 
Francisco, as their Pacific Coast adver- 
tising representatives. 


Ribbon Account with 
Campbell-Ewald 


The advertising account of Johnson- 
Cowdin-Emmerich, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of ribbons, has been 
placed with the New York office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency. 


Buys 


The 
bought by Mose E. 
become its editor. Mr. Baker has been 
with the sales staff of the R. H. Miles 
Printing Company, of Des Moines. 


Oxford, Iowa, “Leader” 


Oxford, Iowa, Leader has been 
Baker, who has 





Wedding Pen-and-Ink Technique 
to Other Mediums 


In a Search for New Effects, the Artist Not Only Devises New Pen 
Treatments, But Combines Them with Entirely Opposing Techniques 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


A DYERTISING can be given 
much of the credit for un- 
covering illustrative methods which 
might otherwise never have seen 
the light of day. In general art 
circles, there is no such feverish 
search for the unconventional. 
There are certain traditional tech- 
niques and these are adhered to. 

Advertising must look for 
change, for novelty, for new com- 
bination, not only because of the 
need for an individual technique 
which can be serialized and made 
an advertising asset, but also in 
order to commercialize and elabo- 
rate certain fundamentals of the 
product and its story 

“How is that done?” the layman 
always asks, as he observes these 
new techniques; for any radical 
departure from set forms per- 
plexes him. It is this very interest 
which encourages the advertiser 
to still greater effort. 

The first of a new series of 
illustrations for the Velie auto- 
mobile comes properly under this 
head, chiefly because it demon- 
strates what can be done when 
pen and ink is wedded to another 
medium—another technique, appar- 
ently foreign to it. 

In the Velie advertising, the 
car has been done in a peculiarly 
graceful, delicate pen handling, 
with lines going in one general 
direction. The entire body of the 
machine, for example, is made 
up of these liquid pen strokes, 
fading off, in places, to nothing. 
In other parts of the composition, 
the shaded effects become solid 
areas of black, where all specific 
detail is omitted. 

The background scenic acces- 
sories are also in pen work, but 
the style changes again. It has 
nothing in common with the treat- 
ment on the car. This makes for 
interesting contrast. 

Now, over all, there is a flat 


gray tint, transparent, and never 
strong enough to muddy-up the 
pen technique, yet capable of 
giving the composition a solidi- 
fied, close-knit feeling, refining x it 
and “holding it together.” There 
is something of the etching method 
in all this. Finally, a last idea is 
used; that of cautiously high- 
lighting certain places—the re- 
flection on the metal part of the 
car, a tire, some small area in the 
background. In its completed state, 
the illustration is very effective— 
and new. Drawings of | this 
character are not as difficult to 
produce as one might suppose. 
There are two ways of arriving 
at the same result: One is to air- 
brush the flat tint over the pen 
drawing, after its completion, and 
then touch out the highlights 
with an eraser or with white 
paint; the other is to finish. the 
pen work, and have the engraver 
“throw a halftone screen” over 
the entire illustration, tooling or 
etching out the few lighter zones, 
for the sake of subtle contrast. 


KEEPING THE BEST POINTS OF EACH 
TECH NIQUE 


Here, then, is an example of 
combining pen and ink with an- 
other medium, with the best points 
of each. Another advertiser of 
automobiles has followed a some- 
what similar basic scheme, al- 
though with this great difference 
—two colors are used. An “etch- 
ing-style” pen illustration has been 
drawn, sketchily, artistically, as 
if for uncommercial purposes. 
Several unobtrusive tones are 
washed over in places, now dark, 
now light. When the plate is made 
however, the entire background, 
line and halftone both, are printed 
in a rich warm reddish-brown. 
The car is in the black plate 
only. This illustration which shows 
the Peerless car, strikes a new 
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[t Suggests That 
Homemaking 


ls Furst / 


Better Homes and Gardens is unlike any other 
magazine. It suggests that homemaking is 
first. It tells its more than 414,000 families 
how to do the things which will aid them in 
making their homes more comfortable and 
more attractive. 


These homemakers—414,000 of them—have 
subscribed for it because it filled what they 
have called ‘“‘a long-felt want’ because it gave 
them just the suggestions they wanted on 
building, flower and vegetable gardening, 
lawn-making, interior decoration, cooking, 
canning and housekeeping. 


Visualize this great market of “better homes 
and gardens.” Located in city, town and 
suburb. Men and women of average in- 
comes—the backbone of the buying class— 
folks who plan and dream and buy as they 
build toward that home of their Ideal. A 
great army of buyers of the type your preduct 
seeks. 


Better Homes and Gardens is your key to this 
great market. It is eagerly welcomed in 
these homes — enthusiastically followed by 
both men and women. Let us tell you how 
they buy from our advertisers. If your prod- 
uct fits “better homes and gardens,” you'll join 
us. September forms close July 25th. 





Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City New York 
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note decidedly pleasing, pictorially. 
There is in popular favor just 
now, a tendency to make the most 
intricate and detailed pen draw- 
ings of still-life subjects, stippled 
and worked out in thousands — 
thousands of hair lines, which, 
the aggregate, are suggestive of 
halftone, so infinite is the amount 





Everything Extra Large But No Extra Charge 


YALE the cxnsanding wnderpnced ca of the year. Qik is the largest Six 
such unadulterated value 


for the price im the work) Never before 


EB 
thas car is over-sne—except the price! @.Ask the dealer in your town to 
show you 


Veut MOTORS CORPORATION, MOUNE, ILL. 
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A DELICATE GRAY TINT COVERS A SKETCHY 
INK RENDERING. AN EFFECT THAT CAN BE USED IN 


MANY WAYS 


of labor expended on lights and 
shades, textures and the prettiest 
details. It is most welcome as 
a novelty, when the product it- 
self may not be inherently artistic 
or interesting or when years of 
“just ordinary” photographs or 
wash drawings, have made the 
illustrative part of the campaign 
seem threadbare. 

A pen drawing has _ recently 
been made of a box of Norris 
candy, which, from every stand- 
point, is a real pen achievement. 
It is stippled, each tiny dot being 
put in by hand, and the pattern 
and lettering so worked out that 
the technique is baffling. A miracle 
indeed for the human hand. 
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Advertisers are taking advan- 
tage of the blend of a flat, delj- 
cate gray over-all tint, with 
sketchy pen and ink, as in the 
case of the Velie series.. But 
there are any number of varia- 
tions of this school of art. 

It is possible to wash - in, by 
hand, with a_ brush, certain 
medium tones, judi- 
ciously placed, once 
the pen portion of the 
design is * completed, 
and then have the 
engraver attend to 
the over-all and more 
delicate tint, which. is 
merely the halftone 
screen. White areas 
can be tooled out on 
the plate, but there 
should not be many 
of them, as they play 
their part best when 
they are limited in 
number. 

After repeated {ail- 
ures in attempting to 
run original wash 
drawings, as halftones 
in newspapers, an ad- 
vertiser hit upon the 
expedient of combin- 
ing a pen drawing 
with wash, and at once 
settled the problem of 
clear _ reproduction. 
EB The pen portions seem 

to make for printa- 
bility. They assist in 
rugged strength, in 
firmness, although ad- 
mittedly commercializ- 
ing the subject. The artist, in this 
case, made his series of pen illus- 
trations: almost same size. ‘They 
were in outline, with expediently 
distributed areas of solid black. 
Now and again, one set of outlines 
would be stronger than another. 

Over this skeleton, he worked 
with a brush and_ water-color 
black. The coarse-screen plates 
were not only technically dif- 
ferent from the “general run,” 
but were practical in every way, 
even from rather cheap electro- 
types. 

The more interesting _ postef 
effects are secufed when some 
what this same process is fol- 
lowed. There is just this dif 
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The Personal Touch 


NE of the principal advantages 

offered the user of printing by 
the Charles Francis Press is helpful 
personal contact with the individuals 
in the organization who are familiar 
with his account. 


This personal touch develops a real 
understanding of the customer’s re- 
quirements and the thousand and one 
little details peculiar to his business. 


At the Charles Francis Press, in fact, 
the development of the personal equa- 
tion is carried beyond the contact man 
in the office. There are other com- 
petent individuals always available 
who are charged with the duty of 
keeping in daily touch with the con- 
ditions of current work. 


In this fashion the Charles Francis Press 
meets the problem of giving the user 
of printing the facilities of a great 
organization plus the advantage of 
personal attention to his needs. 


e 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue ‘Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York - 
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InCana da its New spapers for. 


An inspection of Canadian 
Daily papers discloses the 
fact that they carry an ex- 
ceptional volume of National 
advertising. 


Are Canadians reading any 
of your advertisements in 
their daily papers? 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Newspaper 
Hallfex ...... 75,000 Herald & Mail 
Halifax ...... 75,000 Chronicle & Echo 


Quebec Market Kingston .... 23, 


Population Newspaper me) 
117,500 Le Soleil Prairie Market 
(French) Population 
117,500 Chronicle .-- 280,000 
Montreal ....839,000 Gazette 2 
Sherbrooke .. 23,515 La Tribune 
(French ) 


Pacific Market Saskatoon ... 


Population Newspaper Moose Jaw... 20,000 
Victoria .... 60,000 Colonist 








National or Sectiona/ Overase| 





Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Mont 
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nce, for magazine printing, 
‘ever; certain parts of the 
-and-ink original are not cov- 
d with wash at all. There are 
as .of pure white, and com- 
uation plates make them show 
in precisely this manner, in 
final proof. Blacks are pure 
lack, with no screen to cut them 

», and intermediate tones of 

ray are painted in, in a flat 
sp sea with no attempt at grada- 
tio 

Nn Fairy Soap campaign has 
been successfully handled in this 
combination school: The figure 
of a man in a bathrobe, for ex- 
ample. First came a “straight- 
line drawing,” very simply exe- 
cuted. There were no_ solid 
blacks, however. Next came a 
transparent even wash over the 
bathrobe. Its decorative pattern 
was worked out in a darker tone 
of gray. The face is left white, 
the features being in line, and a 
flat tone is worked over the hair 
and details of the background 
wall and mirror. 

One series of drawings can 
often be made to do double duty, 
when this idea is carefully used. 
Thus an advertiser may secure 
an extensive series of high- grade 
pen illustrations for use in news- 
papers. When the plates have 
been made, the originals can be 
turned back to the artist, who 
will transform them into delight- 
ful poster and unique combina- 
tion line and_ halftone _ illus- 
trations with every — essential 
atmgsphere of quality present. 

A new series of drawings for 
the Kissel automobile is an evi- 
dence of the dexterity of the 
artist in blending several tech- 
niques—three, in this case. Here 
Ss a cross between the full-wash 
illustration and the poster effect. 
The drawings are very beautiful 
ind very original as to technique. 

The subjects are cars and 
people in them, with practically 

) backgrounds whatsoever, and 
this simplicity of subject material 

vould appear to cut down the 
possibilities of novel handling. 

Not so with the Kissel series for 

iagazine use. 

The three separate techniques 

vhich are here wedded may be 
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set down in type as _ follows: 


(1) Pen and ink, in the outline style. 

(2) Poster background. 

(3) Wash handling in places, but no- 
where permitted to dominate. 


To make such drawings, it is 
first necessary to prepare a rather 
complete pen job, on which no 
wash appears at all. Once in 
outline, blacks are studiously in- 
troduced and with specific reser- 
vations—a dash on a leather top, 
a touch of it on mudguards, a 
very little in a town or a portion 
of the car which is in full 
shadow. 

The drawing is now a poster 
pen and ink, which could be re- 
produced in line, wholly, and 
which would be complete enough 
to use exactly as is, for poor 
paper. Now comes transparent 
washes, as opposed to flat poster 
grays. There are accidentals. 
When the brush goes over cer- 
tain parts, such as a wheel, a 
hood, a windshield, it allows the 
pen work beneath to show 
through. Opaque would obliter- 
ate these details or “muss them 
up.” 

Now a flat, absolutely even tint 
is either blown over the entire 
area of the advertisement; in- 
cluding the portion for text, 
which is superimposed upon it, or 
the engraver attends to the mat- 
ter himself, he having been given 
a tissue- ~paper overlay instruction 
sheet as to just where the screen 
is to be omitted and poster white 
cut out entirely. 

Some artists 
four distinct mediums in order 
to achieve distinctive techniques. 
A pen drawing is first made, 
then it is “gone over” in places, 
with a soft pencil. Next comes 
thin washes, which need not 
necessarily cover all of the com- 
position and, as a last scheme, 
a grease crayon, which intensifies 
middle tones. A _ halftone from 
this brings out effectively all of 
the different techniques. 

Some combination illustrations 
are built up in tone layers. The 
pen and ink is “blown over” gray 
with the air brush. Now blacks 
are painted in, as solids, and this 
is followed by from two to four 


are working in 
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absolutely flat grays, ranging 
from the very delicate to ones 
which are almost black. Finally, 
the white contrasts are tooled out. 

So many interesting effects can 
be secured by merely running the 
screen over the entire pen area. 
A certain refinement takes place. 
From the basis of a pen drawing 
and one flat tint, dozens of re- 
markable techniques arise. 

One artist makes his final de- 
cision as to just what blacks and 
grays to employ, by having photo- 
graphic reproductions made froin 
the first pen outline, and he then 
works over the rough print with 
his poster tones. This saves the 
original design for the selected 
style. 





Registers Trade-Mark for 
Lock Nuts 


The Industrial Lock Nut Company, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of the Perma-Tite self-locking nuts, has 
made application for registration of its 
trade name. No arrangement has as yet 
been made for advertising the product, 

Emmons, sales manager, informs 
Printers’ INK, and none is contem- 
plated for some time. The company is 
now obtaining distribution in the East- 
ern States and following this intends 
to extend its distribution into the West. 





Charlotte Retail Advertising 
Managers to Organize 


With the object of improving the 
layout and copy of retail store adver- 
tising there is being formed at Char- 
lotte, N. C., an organization of adver- 
tising managers of department stores 
and specialty shops. in organization 
committee has been appointed to pre- 
pare a constitution and by-laws. 





Publishes Dairy Products 
Industry Directory 


“The Olsen Directory of the Dairy 
Products Industries,” is the name of 
a new directory published by The Ol- 
sen Publishing Cimeene, Milwaukee, 
Wis. This directory includes manu- 
facturers and distributors of dairy prod- 
ucts, ice cream, milk powder, and also 
condenseries and city milk plants. 


Heads Texas Press Association 


Alfred Henry Luker, publisher of the 
Grapeland, Tex., Messenger, has been 
elected president of the Texas Press 
Association. Other officers are: William 

Smith, publisher of the San Saba 
News, vice-president; Sam P. Harben, 
publisher of the Richardson Echo, sec- 
retary, and C, F. Lehman, treasurer. 
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Would Expedite 
Application of Govern- 
ment Facts 


information  ser- 
vice, created in some depart- 
ment of the Federal Government 
to provide the necessary con‘act 
between the special library and 
the Federal agencies of research 
and information, was recommend- 


LIBRARY 


ed by Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Na- 
tional Civics Bureau, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 


speaking before the Special Li- 
braries Association conference at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., last week. 

Such a service would intensify 
the value of the services performed 
by the Federal departments, de- 
clared Mr. Hyde, by cutting down 
lost time in the application of new 
principles and new fact informa- 
tion. 

Among other addresses at the 
conference were those by the 
president of the association, E. H. 
Redstone, of the State Library, 
Boston; Dr. David Friday, Na- 
tional Transportation Council, 
Washington; Margaret Mann, 
Engineering Societies Library, 
New York, and Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, St. Louis Public Library. 

Of the many groups recognized 
by the public libraries, the earliest 
was the age group—children; one 
of the latest, a vocational group— 
business men, said Dr. Bostwick. 
He advocated branch libraries in 
business districts when necessary; 
information service by telephone, 
and a department where services 
requiring extensive investigation 
might be charged for. 

Fourteen group meetings were 
held in addition to three general 
sessions. D. H. Handy, Insur- 
ance Library Association, Boston, 
was elected president. Other offi- 
cers elected were: Vice-president. 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr.; second 
vice-president, Linda H. Morley, 
Newark Public Library;  secre- 
tary, Estelle L. Liebmann, In:lex 
and Library Service, New York, 
and treasurer, Gertrude Petericin, 
librarian, legal department, Amer- 
ican Telephone and_ Telegraph 
Company, New York. 
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DAVID BEECROFT 


BECOMES EDITOR OF 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


On July Ist, David Beecroft assumed the editorial 
direction of Automobile Trade Journal. Mr. Beecroft, 
whose editorial services on automotive trade journals 
extends over 19 years, brings to the position an excep- 
tionally broad understanding of the automotive industry 
and .its problems. 

His great activities, his long association with the 
industry and his intimate acquaintance with the promi- 
nent men in it assure the Automobile Trade Journal 
continuing to be a constructive, vital force devoted to 
the development of the industry and all that is best 
in it. 

In addition to his editorial duties, Mr. Beecroft will 
continue as chairman of the advisory committee of The 
Class Journal and Chilton Companies. 


A. V. COMINGS 


NOW EDITOR OF 
MOTOR WORLD 


On the same date, A. V. Comings, formerly editor of 
Automobile Trade Journal, became editor of Motor 
World. For six years prior to his editorship of the 
Journal, Mr. Comings was its staff field editor. During 
that time he traveled almost continuously, frequently 
visiting every section of the United States. 


Mr. Comings has a wide acquaintance with men 
throughout both the industry and the trade. His per- 
sonal contact with conditions throughout the country 
admirably fit him for the editorship of Motor World. 


Automotive Division of 


UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


embracing 
THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY CHILTON COMPANY 
239 W. 39th Street Chestnut and 56th Streets 
New York Philadelphia 
































“Tatin America at a Glance” 


First Aid Service in a Government Circular Giving Information That 
Cannot Be Published 


Special Washington Correspondence 
6 ge of the most important re- 
cent innovations of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is a brief weekly pub- 
lication, “Latin America at a 
Glance.” The first issue, a multi- 
graphed three-page circular, bears 
the date of May 27, when it was 
distributed experimentally to a 
small special list of exporters who 
were known to be interested in the 
Latin-American field. 

The publication was immedi- 
ately successful, and since its in- 
formal and unadvertised intro- 
duction its circulation has grown 
rapidly, as exporters learned of 
the value of the information it 


contains. 
According to Richard F. 
O’Toole, chief of the Latin- 


American Division of the bureau, 
which is responsible for the issu- 
ance of the circular, the idea was 
to offer an additional timely, first- 
aid service consisting of the latest 
pertinent facts and news of con- 
ditions which would influence in 
any way the selling of American- 
manufactured products of all 
kinds in the Latin - American 
countries. 

The text of the circular is 
‘boiled down to essentials, with a 
caption for every paragraph, so 
that busy executives can get what 
they want at a glance. The in- 
formation it presents has not been 
printed elsewhere at the time of 
publication, and very little of it 
appears subsequently in other 
Government bulletins and docu- 
ments. The material is carefully 
selected from the cabled and writ- 
ten reports of the trade commis- 
sioners and commercial attachés 
of the Department of Commerce 
and the consular offices of the 
Department of State, and hereto- 
fore most of it has been acces- 
sible to exporters only when they 
called at the bureau’s offices, or 
when they wrote specific ques- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible 
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to give a definite idea of “Latin 
America at a Glance” by quoting 
directly from the circular, since 
every copy bears this note of 
warning above its date line: 

“Persons receiving this circular 
are cautioned that the information 
contained therein should not un- 
der any circumstances be pub- 
lished; that same is furnished 
with the understanding that ‘t is 
to be used only for the benefit of 
American firms and _ individuals, 
and that secondary distribution in 
any form is prohibited. Names of 
firms ignoring the _ confidential 
character of this circular will be 
removed from the mailing list of 
the Bureau.” 


COVERS ALL SUBJECTS AFFECTING 
MARKETS 


Hence it is permissible to give 
here only a general outline. Each 
issue, to date, presents, first, a 
paragraph or two dealing with 
our exports to and imports from 
the Latin-American countries over 
a recent period of time. Then 
the economics of the various 
countries are briefly discussed 
under separate headings. The in- 
formation, as a rule, deals with 
Government finances, crop condi- 
tions and prices, bank clearings, 
credits, political conditions, em- 
ployment of labor, rates. of ex- 
change, stocks of staples on hand, 
and almost every conceivable sub- 
ject thdt in any way indicates 
a present or future depression 
or stimulation of the various 
markets. 

Any American company or in- 
dividual, actually employed in or 
planning the exportation of man- 
ufactured products to any or all 
of the Latin-American countries, 
is entitled to receive regularly 
“Latin America at a Glance,” 
after applying for the circular, 
with the proper assurances, to the 
Latin-American Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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There’s a Telephone in Washington 
for Each Four People 


give 

Each 

Sv Indicative of Washington’s resources, there 
from are 108,486 telephones installed here—approxi- 
over mately one for each four persons. 

Then It is the fifth city in- the country in tele- 
eal phones per hundred of population—Minne- 
ec ie apolis, Los Angeles, Denver and Chicago being 
we the only cities with a higher ratio. 

ondl- 


Incidentally the Telephone Company’s pay 
roll for the year 1923 in Washington was 
$4,135,044. 

Washington spends liberally because it 
earns substantially and continuously—making 
it an ideal market to cultivate. 


rings, 


irious It is one of the few cities in the 


country where ONE newspaper is 


rin all that’s necessary—but that one 

ah. —The Star—is absolutely essential. 

ir all 

tries, b4 

lary e Lver 8 
nce,” WITH SUNDAY WOBMING Eartien = 
cular, 

o the WASHINGTON, D. C. 

uread NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Com- Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lats 


ere, 110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 














Unfortunately, it is not possible Washington, UV. LU. 
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Squibb’s, Ipana and Forhan 
Have Taken a Big Jump—and 
They All Use The News Only 


ket 


HE annual tooth paste report for Birmingham 

is now complete. One hundred and fifty-one 
druggists out of a possible 159 were interviewed 
by News men. 


It is interesting to compare this report with that 
of 1923. Squibb’s is reported as one of six best 
sellers in 83 stores this year against 3 last year. 
Ipana shows in 78 stores against 8 in 1923. 
Forhan leaped from one store to 77 in 1924. 


It is significant that these three brands which 
showed such a marked improvement are adver- 
tising in The News exclusively. 


Send for one of these tooth paste reports if you 
are interested. 














Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH Co. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 





It Is a 
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The Sale That Begets a Sale 


It Is a Well Controlled and Guided Sales Policy That Can Get Additional 
Sales by Not Overloading the Customer 


By E. M. Wickes 


A LETTER sent to members of 
D1 a certain retailers’ association 
carried the following paragraph: 


As a feature of the coming convention 
the committee in charge of arrangements 
has arranged with a prominent manu fac- 
turer in our line to have its star sales- 
man demonstrate how simple it is, by 
applying proper sales psychology, to sell 
2 customer from 25 to 100 per cent more 

erchandise than he intended purchasing 
vhen entering your store. 


The desire to discover how to 
anipulate the trick lured mem- 
bers who hadn’t previously par- 
icipated in any of the conventions, 
0 journey hundreds of miles to 
itness the killing, and incidently 
welled the attendance until it 
shattered all previous records. 
Tacked on to the letter was 
harmless-looking postscript in- 
orming members they were 
rivileged to bring friends inter- 
sted in any phase of the selling 
‘ame. 
The postscript drew a few out- 
iders, especially one in particular, 
red-headed young man who had 
een on the road a few years and 
yho knew how to think and talk 
n his feet. 
With- intense interest the road 
nlesman watched the supersales- 
han demonstrate his theory, using 
s his subject a member of the 
Ssociation. At the finish of the 
luminating illustration the mem- 
rs gazed in awe and admiration 
the supersalesman as though 
e had performed a miracle. Then 


e chairman inquired if anyone 
ished to ask questions or offer 
bmments. The red-headed sales- 
an shot to his feet, explained 
P Was a guest and requested 
rmission to speak. On _ being 
ante permission, and being as- 
red that no one would take any 
ence at his remarks, he said: 
‘What is the sense of trying to 


la person something he doesn’t 
ed or can’t afford?” 
That's the real secret of sales- 


manship,” the supersalesman re- 
plied. “Do you know of any big 
successful business that doesn’t 
adopt similar methods?” 
“Hundreds of them—thousands 
of them,” retorted the red-headed 
salesman. “The five-and-ten-cent 
stores that sell billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods yearly; thousands 
of department. stores, various 
other manufacturers, and every 
first-class hotel in the country. 
Did you ever go into a hotel and 
ask for a three-dollar room and 
have the clerk worry you into 
taking one for five? No, sir, you 
didn’t; and if a clerk were de- 
tected at it he would be fired. Real 
salesmanship is selling customers 
what they want, giving them com- 
plete satisfaction, and not what 
you want. Hypnotic salesmanship 
has driven away more trade and 
caused more trouble than any of 
you men have any idea. I'll give 
you an instance: I have a sister 
who went out one day to buy<a 
twenty-five-dollar rug. That was 
all she should have spent; but the 
salesman hypnotized her into tak- 
ing one for sixty dollars. For 
the salesman, fine and dandy! He 
wasn’t worried whether she ever 
came back, and when she didn’t, 
the owner never knew why. He 
deluded himself with the idea that 
he had a right smart salesman. 
“That sixty dollar rug started a 
row between my sister and her 
husband. She had promised not 
to spend more than twenty-five 
dollars, and a week later when 
they needed cash to meet an in- 
surance bill the husband had to 
sell one of their Liberty Bonds. 
That produced another row, later 
a series of rows, and finally a 
divorce. They had planned to buy 
a player piano and several other 
pieces of furniture, but the town 
never got the business, and a home 
was broken up, all because a sales- 
man thought he was doing a clever 
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bit of business talking her into 
buying something she hadn’t con- 
templated at the beginning.” 

By this time the red-headed 
salesman had everybody’s un- 
divided interest, and as no one 
made any attempt to interrupt 
him, he resumed: 

“Of course, I don’t mean to 

imply that you shouldn’t endeavor 
to sell customers anything except 
what they ask for; that would be 
just as bad, to my way of think- 
ing, as the other method. The 
secret of selling is giving complete 
satisfaction. You see there are 
millions of persons in this country 
who haven’t sufficient will power 
to resist the hypnotic suggestions 
of others with stronger wills and 
unusual personalities. And when 
you influence them in this man- 
ner, it’s ten to one they will sour 
on the purchase later and never 
come back. When a customer of 
this type gets beyond the pale of 
the salesman’s persuasive influence 
he realizes it was the salesman’s 
talk that intrigued him into taking 
something he really didn’t want, 
and he resents it—more so if it 
happens to be a woman. The 
real idea, which pays best divi- 
dends, is to give satisfaction. Dis- 
play all your goods by all means, 
offer timely suggestions, but never 
try to force a sale; it’s bad 
business. Let your customers de- 
cide for themselves. And never 
let one leave your store until 
you’re reasonably sure he is per- 
fectly satisfied. If he is he will 
return to spend more money with 
you.” 
The red-headed salesman paused 
here for breath, and, noting that 
his audience still seemed to be 
spell-bound and anxious to hear 
more, continued: 

“I .mentioned the five-and-ten- 
cent stores as an example. I could 
have referred to scores of differ- 
ent manufacturers, including mil- 
lion-dollar corporations, who have 
deserted the old theory of forcing 
sales, and whose chief aim now 
is to furnish satisfaction to their 
clients at any cost. For your own 
satisfaction, however, take a walk 
through a five-and-ten-cent store 
some day, stand at any of the 
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counters and see if a clerk tries 
to influence your buying. And if 
you ever get to certain parts of 
South America you'll sce 
damage done by salesmei 
went there and hypnotized 
natives into buying thing , 
didn’t need or couldn’t afford. As 
a result, the Germans and others, 
who paid more attention to selling 
the people down there what they 
wanted, found a ready and proft- 
able market. 


WHEN THE “SELL OR BUST” 
IDEA LOST 


“T used to be saturated with the 
‘Go sell ’em or bust’ idea, but I’ve 
been completely cured. And my 
present boss won’t stand for any 
trick salesmanship. If a customer 

not understand something 


I’m handling, I'll explain to him 


more, I won’t try to load him up 
I’ll tell you why. Suppose I sell a 
dealer enough of my goods to last 
him a month—say ten cans of 4 
certain commodity. Toward the 
end of the month I’ll call again; 
his stock is low, and my stuf 
shows up well. It sells steadily 
hence the dealer is ready to tall 
business. He has faith in m 
goods and naturally becomes 
booster for it. 


pose I stock him up with a si 
months’ supply. He will sell te 


staring him in the face. 
stopping to analyze the matter th 
stock seems to him to be a slo 
mover, and when I come in tf 
sell him something else he’s apt t 
complain and say it looks lik 
he’ll never get rid of those can 
It’s what you might call a psycho 
logical paradox. 

“Recently my boss told me thd 
he used to have what he calle 


out by the sales manager. 
all else failed, 
send out his star salesman. 
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America’s Greatest Market 
THE FAR EAST 


“Since 1913 our exports of manufactured goods to the Far East 
have tripled in value, increasing from $108,289,418 to $301,986,- 
685. Even taking into account higher price levels, this indicates 
nearly a doubling in volume of exports in 10 years. That this has 
been done in the face of innumerable handicaps and difficulties, that 
it has been accomplished in spite of growing competition in this region 
from European products priced in depreciated exchange, and that our 
exports of these products of our factories continued to grow in de- 
mand and popularity among a population of 800,000,000 people 
whose standards are constantly rising—are some of the most hopeful 
aspects of our foreign trade.” 


From U. S. Department of Commerce Survey dated June 23, 1924 


Approximately 40% of Japan’s Foreign Trade 
Is with the U. S. | 


Further information regarding this great market can be obtained from 


JOSEPH P. BARRY 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 


American Representative of the Jiji Shimpo, Japan Advertiser, 
Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka Asahi, The Trans-Pacific. 


Rates and circulation analyses supplied for every publication in the 
Far East 
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Motion pictures 

for special purposes 
Motion picture 

editing, titling, printing, etc. 





“Gq maintain a very complete motion 
NY? picture plant. It comprises cameras 
le avis) and cameramen, scenario writers, 
bie E25) casting director, a staff of actors and 
actresses of ability, complete studios, developing 
and laboratory equipment, a title shop, etc. We 
can produce in our own plant acomplete motion 
picture from the scenario to the finished print. 
We can send cameramen anywhere on the land, . 
in the air or under the sea to secure a motion 
picture of anything that can be photographed 
with standard or slow motion cameras. 
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Our facilities are now being used by many 
leading advertisers, by steamship and _ travel 
companies, by associations, by banks, insurance 
companies, by museums, hospitals and other 
institutions. We are always glad to discuss our 
services at any time without obligation. 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 


Established 1910 


We served several large i: ly for over 14 years. “What they 


say”’—sent on request. 
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he star salesman in every big 
utfit is a man credited with 
the ability to sell Eskimos straw 
hats if he should feel so inclined. 

le is supposed to possess a super- 
personality, plus a certain brand 

f hypnotism. And when he sets 
orth to capture a ‘hard boiled’ 
ustomer he does so with a de- 
‘rmination to land the bysiness 
1 bust. He has a reputation for 
verforming miracles and he’s got 
o live up to it. Sometimes he 
succeeds and sometimes he doesn’t. 
\nd not infrequently he does 
more damage than good. One 
star salesman in order to land a 
‘hard boiled’ dealer promised to 
get the dealers’ son a_ tryout 
with the winners of last year’s 
world series—the Yankees—but 
he couldn’t and didn’t, and the 
firm eventually lost the business 
for all time. 

“One day my boss took it into 
his head to make a personal in- 
vestigation and ran into a horde 
of disgruntled customers who had 
been loaded up through the glib 
talk of salesmen. The boss took 
back all the stuff and eventually 
ironed out all the wrinkles, of 
dissatisfaction, but it cest him 
quite a penny. Now his motto is 
3e-sure your customer is satis- 
fied before you sell him.’ And he 
is making more money now than 
ever, while the ‘hard boiled’ list 
is a thing of the past.” 

The red-headed salesman’s re- 
marks recalled to the writer the 
troubles of another manufacturer 
who suddenly found himself con- 
fronted with a bunch of hard- 
boiled accounts. From one section 
of the country he hadn’t received 
an order for a month, and when 
he quizzed the salesman covering 
that territory, the- latter replied: 

“I’ve canvassed the district 
regularly, but the dealers tell me 
they’re either still stocked up or 
that the demand for our stuff 
has dropped to nothing.” 

Puzzled and unwilling to accept 
this explanation as final, the manu- 
facturer called his executive and 
sales staffs together to thresh the 
matter out. At the conference the 


sales manager offered what the 
others accepted as the most likely 
olution when he said, “The deal- 
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ers are probably holding back 
waiting for a cut in price.” 

It was then agreed that the sales- 
man should notify the dealers that 
if they would order then and the 
price should drop before they dis- 
posed of the goods they would be 
credited with the difference. The 
salesman delivered the message, 
but obtained no results. 

The manufacturer, thinking that 
the salesman might have made 
himself extremely unpopular with 
the dealers, sent a new city man, 
who had been clamoring for a 
crack at the road, to see’ what he 
could accomplish toward reviving 
the dormant district. 

“If you can wake ’em up and 
dig up some real business, Bent,” 
the manufacturer said, “I’ll give 
you that route and shift Simmons 
elsewhere.” 


WHAT THE REPORT REVEALED 


A week after Bent hit the road 
orders began to straggle in. As 
the days passed they gradually in- 
creased. This mystified the manu- 
facturer and his staff as much as 
the prolonged slump had. At the 
expiration of the first month Bent 
had established a record for the 
district. He was called the miracle 
man, with everyone . wondering 
how he had turned the trick. 
When he returned, at the end of 
seven weeks, he became a target 
for queries. He offered this alibi 

“There was really nothing to it. 
I found the dealers suffering from 
grouches resulting from poor busi- 
ness, making them afraid to lay 
out more money. I showed them 
the folly of it’ and devised dif- 
ferent methods to help them get 
rid of their pet worries, inci- 
dentally becoming an_ attentive 
listener while they rehearsed their 
favorite hobbies.” 

That alibi proved acceptable and 
Bent would have experienced no 
come-back had he not been taken 
ill two weeks later as he was about 
to start off on another trip. He 
was booked for an operation and 
at least five weeks in the hospital. 
The manufacturer, anxious to cash 
in on Bent’s good work, dispatched 
another man named Corrin to look 
after that district. 

Corrin visited a half dozen 
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dealers and rounded up a cipher. 
He couldn’t understand why they 
would trade with Bent and not 
with him. Finally one dealer with 
whom he became involved in an 
argument enlightened him. 

“During the peak of inflated 
prosperity,” the dealer remarked 
in a sour tone, “the merchants in 
this part of the country got darn 
little consideration from your firm 
when we complained about break- 
age, shortage, substituted goods, 
delayed deliveries, and the stuff we 
couldn’t sell, which your salesman 
talked us’ into buying, swearing 
it was among your fastest movers. 
Your broken promises and long- 
winded investigations made us 
disgusted. The dealers around 
here get together occasionally, 
and they all got to thinking it 
would be a wise move to pass up 
your firm when conditions got 
normal. So when one of your 
men offered me goods, saying I’d 
get a credit if the price dropped 
before I sold the stock, I put no 
faith in his word and showed him 
the door. And from what I hear 
I guess the others did likewise.” 

Bent, when he set out to con- 
quer that territory, was presented 
with the same monologue, but he 
refused to quit; and he didn’t 
relish returning to his employer 
to inform him that the dealers 
hadn’t any more confidence in him 
than they would have in a card 
sharp—that they were dissatisfied, 
skeptical and disgusted. 


MAN-TO-MAN TALK WINS BACK 


DEALERS 


Bent mulled over the problem 
for a night and finally hit upon 
a brilliant idea. He sallied forth 
again and to each dealer said: 

“You know as well as I do wat 
you can sell at a profit most of the 
articles we carry, provided they 
reach you in ‘time and in good 
cotidition. We advertise our goods, 
which is more than some firms do 
whose stuff you handle. But 
you're sore and afraid to deal with 
us after what has occurred; and 
I don’t blame you. But I want 
to sell you. Suppose some clerk 
of yours gave a bad can of corn 
to one of your best customers; 
how would you feel if she refused 
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to trade with you again, even 
though you offered to make good 
and guaranteed 100 per cent 
satisfaction in the future? It 
wouldn’t be fair to you, nor would 
she be wise in walking out of her 
way to spite you. 

“So let me make you a man-to- 
man proposition; give me an order 
now and I'll leave you my per- 
sonal check on 10 per cent of you 
order, as a guarantee against 
losses. You may cash the check 
immediately and hold the money 
without interest. Should your 
losses eat up that check I'll write 
you out another, and continue to 
do so until we quit doing busi- 
ness together.” 

Only one dealer in the entire 
section declined Bent’s offer. 

Corrin’s failure to land busi- 
ness and his report to the manu- 
facturer prompted the latter to 
quiz Bent again. The truth 
eventually came out—Bent reveal- 
ing it—making the manufacturer 
realize he had been riding a dan- 
gerous policy. He insisted upon 
footing all Bent’s doctor bills and 
offered him a better position. Next 
the manufacturer issued orders 
that every complaint should be 
attended to immediately and then 
passed on to him. He put a ban 
on loading up dealers, prohibited 
salesmen from making promises 
they couldn’t fulfil, and within six 
months was doing more business 
than he ever had. 

A sale is a sale, some sales- 
men will tell you, but the wise 
salesman of today will tell you 
that a sale that gives complete 
satisfaction is something more 
than a sale; it’s a thing that begets 
another sale. 


Memphis Printers Add to Staft 


Waring ~ 2M — become asso- 


ciated with oof & Company, 
Memphis, printing and direct-mail ad- 
vertising. He was formerly with the 
Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and at one time was advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Briscoe 
Motor Corporation, Jackson; Mich. 


Appoints William J. Crowley 


William J. Crowley, Montreal, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive of the Sherbrooke, Que., La 
Tribune. 
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MILLIONS 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


“2 E yearly catalogue of premitims issued by the 
United Cigar Stores Company ranks as one of 
the largest printings in the world: It goes into the 
hands of that vast army of people who receive and 
exchange three billion coupons annually for articles 
listed in the catalogue. These people select from the 
catdlogue what they like best, and must be largely 
governed in their choice by the attractive way in whith 
the list is printed. This year’s catalogue is a real 
triumph of art in typography as well as in modern 
merchandising.” 
UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY OF AMERICA 


OM the creation of the 
design.for the cover to the 
delivery of the final copy, our 
organization functioned 
smoothly, quickly and.in 
perfect tune to the exacting 
schedule demanded by the 
job. To think and ‘produce 
in millions is a Goldmann 
characteristic. 


ze 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Sighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 


VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 


¢ = One of a series of advertisements on the Versatiliry of the Goldmann Plant 
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DEL MONTE 
PEACHES 


Packed two ways 
or your 
convenience 


HALVED and SLICED | 9) 


SUCED peacHes 


OUR Street Car cards encouraging the pub 


fund of goodwill. Our salesmen report th | 


advertised in the Street Cars. 


Through the Street Car cards we are able to@nanc 
products packed under Del Monte brand. Streeifitisi 
billboards or magazines, and while newspapers ha 


for color appeal. 
The Street Car cards keep the Del Monte proth 
to show them, in all their beauty and ap 


STREET RAILW 


Common Questions:- gt 
Tie 


What baking powder is 
| absolutely pure? : 


P: ATR NIZE YOUR_N PNsv@)*15 (010) GROCER 


HE WILL TELL YOU~ 
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My he pacst'y 
1 seve el Monte 
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tT ig: ASPARAGUS 





publi rt the Naborhood Grocer have created a mighty 
halers have a very friendly feeling toward products 


mand for'éach of the many varieties of fruits and 


itretiitising is more flexible in this respect than either 
lee possibilities, they do not present the opportunity 
odudily bef ore the public and give us splendid opportunity 
ite@Blesire, to the great masses at a reasonable cost.” 
DVERTISING CO. 


-ANNED FOODS WEEK 


ARCH | TO 8 This Week and every week 
IS THE CONSUMERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Order Street Car Advertised. brands 4 RON. 


danny, 


as you step off this Car ——> | Ba 
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ENGRAVINGS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N.¥. 
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Trade-Mark Law Scheduled for 
Action in Next Congress 


ommuittee Hearings and Referendum Vote Cause Unforeseen Delays 
in American Bar Association Measure 


NRINTERS’ INK has. been 
asked what has become of the 
revised Federal Trade-Mark Law 
Epon ored by the American Bar 
Association on which action was 
at the last session of 


bill, which has been in 

process Of formation ever since 

920, was introduced in the Sen- 

pte and reached the stage of a 
i Here 


was brought forward. The pro- 
bonents of the new measure put 
p such a strong fight that, after 
number of hearings, it was de- 
ided to defer action until a vote 
ould be taken among the mem- 
ers of the American Patent Law 
ssociation, The vote brought 
orth a majority in favor of the 

Association measure, which 


gards as good chances for en- 
tment. 
The committee having the mat- 
in charge has been assured by 
ders in Congress that the bill 
ll be taken up early in the ses- 
There is said to be no par- 


ular objection to it among 
bngressmen themselves, there be- 
a disposition to take advan- 
ge of the experience of the 
yyers who drafted the measure 
ter long study of the subject. 
other words, since the lawyers 
em to have finally agreed, no 
eat difficulty is expected in plac- 
g the bill on the statute books. 
“This measure to codify, revise 
1 improve the trade-mark stat- 
es oi the United States has re- 
ived practically unanimous pro- 
ssional indorsement,” E.  S. 
member of the Chicago 

tells Printers’ INK. 
need for revision came up 
because the present Fed- 
‘atutory law relating to 


-sional matter. 


trade-marks is scattered through a 
number of acts of Congress which 
are difficult to find. Furthermore, 
anyone who has had occasion to 
read these statutes must be im- 
pressed with their obscurity. If, 
in an attempt to find out what 
they mean, one goes so far as to 
read the cases in which they are 
interpreted and applied, bewilder- 
ment is increased, because there is 
no reconciling the decisions. 

“Trade-marks, indeed, are the 
essence of competition, because 
they make possible a choice be- 
tween competing articles by 
enabling the buyer to distinguish 
one from the other. Trade-marks 
encourage the maintenance of 
quality by securing to the produ- 
cer the benefit of the good repu- 
tation which excellence creates. 
To protect trade-marks, there- 
fore, is to protect the public from 
deceit, to foster fair competition, 
and to secure to the business 
community the advantages of 
reputation and good-will by pre- 
venting their diversion from those 
who have created them to those 
who have not. This is the end to 
which this bill is directed. 

“This is essentially a profes- 
The fundamental 
purpose of all trade-mark legisla- 
tion is the protection of trade- 
marks. The necessary legal ma- 
chinery to accomplish this is best 
constructed by lawyers practicing 
in this field. The commercial 
community is interested in results, 
not in the means by which they 
are arrived at. The criticism of 
the present statutes is that they 
are obscure, the procedure under 
them is slow and expensive and 
the results uncertain. Lawyers 
practicing in this field understand 
why this is so and have sought 
by this measure to remove the 
causes which they, perhaps better 
than anyone else, are in position 
to appreciate and suggest reme- 
dies for their cure.’ 





N the map Canada looks 

enormous. Its land area is 
more than one-fifth larger than 
that of the United States. And 
yet it contains less than 9,000,000 
people. 

American manufacturers who 
occasionally glance at the map and 
see the Canadian provinces extend- 
ing into Arctic latitudes are apt to 
think that the population of the 
Dominion must be very sparsely 
distributed. As a matter of fact, 
the great majority of Canada’s 
people are easily accessible from a 
merchandising point of view. If 
a line were drawn across the coun- 
try, exactly paralleling the United 
States border, at a distance of 100 
miles north, approximately 80 per 
cent of Canada’s population would 
be found below it. Only in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan has the popula- 
tion spread far to the northward of 
this contiguous and convenient 
strip of country. 

Not only is Canada not so dif- 
fused a market as many Americans 
think; it is not so small a market 
as is generally supposed in the 
United States. A moment’s thought 
will show that New York is the 
only State with more population 
than Canada. 

Another misconception about 
Canada, not so widely held per- 
haps, but prevalent, nevertheless, is 
that the population of Canada is 
mosty made up of cowboys, farm- 
ers, Indians and Esquimaux. The 
facts are that the Indians in 
Canada number about 100,000; the 
Esquimaux are negligible in num- 
bers except in the very far north; 
while the rural proportion of the 
population is close to identical in 
the two countries—48.6 per cent in 
the United States and 50.4 per 
cent in Canada. 

The distribution of population in 
cities and towns is likewise analo- 
gous on both sides of the line. The 


How Retail Conditions in Canada 
Correspond with Those in U.S. A. 


Many Points of Agreement—Wide Divergence in Per Capita Number 
of Stores in Certain Lines 


By Bertram R. Brooker 
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United States is generally regarded 
as a country of huge cities, and it 
is true that 26 per cent of her 
population is concentrated in cities 
of 100,000 or more; but Canada’s 
proportion of 18.9 per cent in cities 
of 100,000 or more shows that con- 
centration in urban centres is a 
characteristic of both peoples. 
When the number of cities in the 
various population groups are 
multiplied by twelve and compared 
with similar statistics for the 
United States it will be seen that 
the urban retail market is dis- 
tributed in much the same ratio on 
both sides of the line. 
United 


Cities of Canada States 
100,000 or more (6) 72 68 
50,000 to 100,000 (5) 60 76 
25,000 to 50,000 (6) 72 
15,000 to 25,000 (18) 6 
10,000 to 15,000 (17) 204 

5,000 to 10,000 (31) 372 


















143 
200 
259 
721 
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From the foregoing it may be 
deduced that the American manu- 
facturer who contemplates market- 
ing his products through the 
Canadian retail trade will find the 
basic conditions in Canada scarcely 
dissimilar from those in his own 
country. 

The family with a charge ac- 
count at Brown’s in Portage la 
Prairie, Manitoba, is remarkably 
like the family with a charge ac- 
count at Smith’s in Booneville, 
Ind. The family with a D.A. 
at Eaton’s in Toronto or Morgan's 
in Montreal has many: points of 
similarity with the family that 
has a D.A. at Marshall Field’s in 
Chicago or Macy’s in New York. 
The fellow who buys a packet of 
cigarettes at a United Cigar store 
in Ottawa or a glass of Coca Cola 
at a Liggett’s store in Winnipeg 
is in most respects identical with 
the fellow who buys the same 
articles in the same stores in Phila- 
delphia or Minneapolis. 

The consumer on both sides of 
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HETHER the boss 
does the buying, or 
merely puts his O. K. on the 
order—he has to be sold. 


Through BUSINESS you can 
sell directly to a selected 
list of 160,000 real business 
executives. 


Send for Sample 
Copy and Rate Card 


BUSINESS 


Second Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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the line demands _ trade-marked 
goods in much the same tone of 
voice, pays for them with money 
that differs only as to the image 
and superscription, runs an account 
(when he can) of about the same 
size, and has his buying habits 
changed periodically because of 
advertising that is almost alike in 
mediums practically identical. 
But, while the habits of the con- 
sumers of the two countries are 
in many respects similar, retail 
selling conditions show a_ wider 
difference. For instance, there are 
more than four times as many shoe 
stores per thousand of population 
in the United States as there are 
in Canada. There are almost ex- 
actly twice as many grocery stores 
and twice as many furniture stores 
per capita in the United’ States; 
and while every 100,000 American 
citizens have twelve garages or fill- 
ing stations to choose from when 
buying gasoline, the Canadian’s 
choice is limited to about eight. 
The only lines of business in 
which the Canadian seems to have 
the edge is the electrical supply 
business ; and, naturally enough, in 
a more sparsely settled country, 
there are more general stores in 
Canada than in the United States. 
Figures and percentages are 
given below for more exact com- 
parison, although their absolute 
accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 
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The figures given below in Tab! 
1 for ten different lines of business, 
and. for general stores, have bee 
compiled from the most reliab! 
statistics available in both countrie: 

While possibly the ‘number o/ 
stores and the number of person 
engaged in trade are pretty equall, 
proportionate to population in th 
two countries, the activities in vari 
ous lines of business show rathe 
wide divergencies. The same 
true of the geographical concen 
tration of retail outlets in Canada 
As an illustration of this it ma: 
be mentioned that 43.4 per cent of 
all Canada’s grocery stores are 
located in the province of Ontario 
To arrive at the same percentage 
in the United States it would be 
necessary to add together the 
number of grocery stores in the 
following States: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Iowa, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and the District of 
Columbia. 

A more comprehensive compari- 
son of the urban concentration of 
stores in the two countries is 
afforded by the figures in Table 2 

If these figures are compared 
with the first table it will be 
found that the condition in the 
boot and shoe trade, for instance, 
is almost reversed. Although there 





































Table 1. Per Per 
100,000 United 100,000 

Canada Population States Population 
Automobile Dealers, Garages, Repair Shops.. 6,953 7.91 129,243 12.22 
es cb csdarehenddssoee 3,055 3.47 141,867 13.42 
ere eee 2,645 3.00 40,399 3.82 
| Ry See Se 2,822 3.21 48,920 4.63 
Dry Goods and Dept. Stores.............. 2,537 2.89 37,341 3.53 
OS ee ee 1,801 2.05 16,703 1.58 
Furniture 1.92 42,082 3.98 
Groceries 15.15 335,212 31.71 
Hardware 3.36 37,032 3.50 
a Ste oe a: le ENE SON re acca Wy pte eee ee 2.25 25,961 2.45 
General Stores oooe 362 «=—16595 148,885 14.09 




























Table 2. 


incities Per in cities Per 
of 100,000 cent of of 100,000 cent of 
or more total or more total 
Automobile Dealers, Garages, Repair Shops.... 533 12.4 11,625 8.9 
EEE OO Ee er ee eee 736 24.1 17,053 12. 
I 0 a5 5-9 wiergins era o'sareae-0 ocateieiane 807 30.4 7,802 19. 
ere cnn ah 6 Yh s bvield-es outs cree e anise 682 24.1 13,274 29.: 
Dry Goods and Dept. Stores ................. 760 30.0 12,175 32.6 
I on coin cnwisiivedbbdecesepees 641 35.6 5,127 30.7 
ia paths ota Shn4.5 of Sale. od oe acaeseien 338 20.1 7,411 17.8 
Terre nets ac ws oauitaiewan @ wie mee eae Ne 4,328 32.5 102,622 30./ 
AIRE ENE ie ey eng ee ce SE 534 18.1 5,219 14 
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Canada stores U.S.A. stores 
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MODERN PRISCILLA worked on this principle in the 
days when its pages were devoted to carefully tested in- 
structions in needlework and the popular handcrafts. 


Then, with the growing interest in “domestic science,” came 
a steady demand from our readers for equally trustworthy 
instruction in other household arts. 


So Modern Priscilla, still “going thorough,” built and 
equipped the modern home whose kitchen is shown above. 
In this home our Housekeeping Editor and her family live 
and work —solving housekeeping problems for our more 
than 600,000 readers. 


Today Modern Priscilla is a recognized authority on home 
making and home management. Naturally its circulation 
is limited to women interested in these subjects. But if you 
sell any article of home or family use, you will find Modern 
Priscilla a thoroughly efficient “sales-woman.” 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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The man who discovered 


Calvin Coolidge--- 


Frank W. Stearns, of Boston, head of the 
R. H. Stearns Company, one of the largest 
quality department stores in the country, 
is admittedly the or ginal Coolidge man— 
one proot of his ability to recognize merit, 
leadership and strong appeal to the best 
element of the ponulation. 


Mr. Stearns displays this same ability in 
business. An evidence of this is the fact 
that Mr. Stearns for a generation has reg- 
ularly used about twice as much advertis- 
ing space in the Bosten Evening Transcript 
as in any other Boston newspaper. 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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are {our times as many shoe stores 
per capita in the whole United 
States, the proportion of the shoe 
stores in the largest cities is only 
half of the proportion concen- 
trated in Canada’s largest cities. 
It will be noticed, too, that while 
any average 100,000 motorists in 
the United States have twelve 
dealers or garages to choose from 
as against the Canadian eight, the 
proportion of urban dealers and 
garages is greater in Canada than 
in the U. 3. 

Greater urban concentration in 
Canada will also be noticed in 
men’s furnishings, electrical sup- 
plies, furniture, groceries and hard- 
ware. 

Practically a third of the men’s 
furnishing stores, dry goods and 
department stores, electrical deal- 
ers and grocery stores in Canada 
are crowded into Canada’s six 
largest cities. 

City Population 
Mantrenl, GO awcnccdiesecen 618,506 
Terenth, Gee bos sectcsscues 521,893 
Winnipeg, Man, 179,087 
Vancouver, B. 117,217 
Hamilton, Ont. - 114,151 
Ottawa, Ont. 107,843 


An examjnation of the contrasts 
in character between the stores, 
storekeepers and retail merchandis- 
ing methods of the two countries, 
would demand the space of another 
article; but in so far as_ these 
qualifications may be judged from 
statistics the following table, ar- 
ranged from Bradstreet’s reports, 
may have a restricted value. 

Even apart from the first three 
war years, when the disruption of 
conditions in Canada was qu'te 
logically responsible for a large in- 
crease in bankruptcies, it will be 
seen that in good business weather 
and bad the Canadian retailers (for 
they naturally form the bulk of 
the list) are less solidly established 
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than the American. Only during 
the upward swing of the trade 
pendulum in 1917 and 1918 do the 
percentages approximate. 

A further table, derived from 
Bradstreet’s reports, offers an ex- 
cellent basis of comparison of the 
characteristics of retail merchants 
who were forced out of business 
during 1920, a year when business 
mortality was almost at its lowest: 


Causes OF FarLure 


Incompetence 
[nexperience 

Lack of Capital 
Unwise Credits 
Failures of others.... 
Extravagance 

Neglect 

Competition 

Specific Conditions... . 
Speculation 


_ 
NOP He RRR NOD 


o 
1 nO 00 10 & be ee 
SaARwWEKNAWA 


If the American feels piqued at 
the large number of incompetents 
among his countrymen, he may 
square the account by pointing to 
the inexperience, neglect and 
fraudulent methods which caused 
a greater number of men to fail 
in Canada. 


Western Wholesaler Starts 
Year’s Campaign 

Fisher 

pany, Minneapolis wholesale grocers and 


cigar jobbers, have commenced a year’s 
campaign to increase the sales of over 


The Winston Harper Com- 


175 products sold under the brand 
name of “University Food Products.” 
Space will be used in Western farm 
publications. 

The company’s distribution is in the 
rural districts of Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Wisconsin, Iowa and Montana. 
A campaign is now in progress to in- 
terest dealers in the company’s adver- 
tising. Newspaper electrotypes, road 
signs, window streamers and other 
dealer helps are used. The advertising 
is directed by the Minneapolis office 
of Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 








NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF pogenee FarILures 


Canada U.S.A. 


Per cent 
.92 


1,21 
1.85 


13,812 


20, 014 





Does a Limited 


Industrial Market 


Preclude Advertising ? 


An Answer from a Manufacturer Who Started with Thirty-six Dollars 


Capital in a Market of 8,000 Prospects and Now 


Has 


Annual Sales Exceeding $1,500,000 


By Ralph 


HEN the business of The 

Werner G. Smith Company 
started to expand, the president, 
Werner G. Smith, hired a_ ste- 
nographer and then an advertising 
manager. After that came sales- 
men, auditors, superintendent, 
chemists,, trafic manager and 
others as needed. 

That is the attitude toward ad- 
vertising of a man who started 
in 1913 with a capital of thirty-six 
dollars and whose company now 
piles up an annual sales volume of 
$1,500,000. The market for his 
product — Linoil—a core oil—is 


strictly confined to foundries of 
which there are about 8,000 in the 


country. If one were searching 
for a limited market, surely the 
core oil market would be near the 
top of the list. 

Furthermore, in this case “8,000 
foundries” is only a preliminary 
figure. The actual number of 
prospects is far less. Many 
foundries use no core oil and 50 
per cent of them use negligible 
quantities. On the other hand 
there are some large users, notably 
the makers of automobile engine 
castings, steam and hot water 
radiators, etc., several of whom 
use more than $10,000 worth of 
core oil every month. 

In 1915 The Werner G. Smith 
Company was incorporated at 
$10,000. Quarter pages in busi- 
ness-paper space were then being 
used. At the beginning of 1916 
an advertising policy was adopted 
to put Linoil on the foundry map. 
Single full pages once a month 
were used. The expenditure in 
1916 was about $1,500. The space 
used was steadily increased up to 
double-page spreads in two colors 
twice monthly. Direct-mail ad- 
vertising- was also steadily in- 
creased. 

“We have never appropriated 


Rockafellow 


an arbitrary sum for advertising: 
says Louis G. Ferster, advertising 
manager of the company, 

have made such expenditures ag 
conditions seemed to justify and 


been responsible for the develop 
ment of our business from 200,00 
gallons in 1915 to 2,000,000 gal 
lons in 1923,” continues M 
Ferster. “We have salesmen wh 
are really service experts, in a 
the large foundry centres, an 
these men bring in directly all o 
the large accounts. We do n¢ 
know how much of this busine 
we could have obtained or nr 
tained without advertising, bi 
Mr. Smith’s personal experienc 
in marketing his oil before it w. 
so well known to foundryme 
thoroughly sold him on the val 
of advertising. 


SELL IN TERRITORIES UNVISITED 
AGENTS 


“This much we do know, t 
we sell a _ very _ considerab 
amount of oil in territory in whid 
no agent has traveled, and as a 
vertising has sold Linoil in sud 
territory, its influence has 
doubtedly been equally pote 
and made it much easier for ot 
salesmen to sell and hold cw 
tomers in the foundry centri 
where they are located.” 

Mr. Smith knows all his cu 
tomers and: prospects. 
lege .student, he sold core saa 
to foundries and became familid 
with the need for a better a 
standardized oil. 

Core oil, as some may not kno’ 
is a combination of linseed a 
other vegetable oils, rosin and thi 
ning oils, cooked and treated. 
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What do you want in 


a Broadside? 


Here is what WE offer 


HALFTONES IN LARGE AREAS: 


Our process makes it feasible to print half- 
—S in. or more with beautiful 
results, 


PLENTY OF LINE DRAWINGS: 

Plate work costs less by our process. Re- 

productions are clear and sharp. 

NO CRACKS WHEN FOLDED: 

pet a» noticed broadsides on which the 
halftones have been marred by cracks made 

al fo ? With offset Soper nes may 

regardless of fo ids. 
Savina ON PAPER STOCK: 
Halftones and drawings print well on offset 


paper, which costs less than coated 
stock, 


5 RICH, EVEN COLOR: 
oe 


Our work gives you pure blacks and rich 
color effects, with flat even tints. 


6 SPEED: 
* From our customers we learn that our pro- 
duction of Broadsides averages a higher 
8 ordinarily. 

But the flexibility of our process is most important 
of all! In numberless ways its value has been 
proven, There are many things away from the 
beaten path of printing that it can do. 

Maybe you have planned an unusual Broadside, 
but are doubtful about the best means of production. 
What you want may be just what this process can 
give you. 

Write us for samples, suggestions and estimates. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York City 
Madison 3680 























Representation in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 


BROADSIDES 
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JOD) YELLOW, Pine: 
INTERIOR. FINISH 
AMERICAN TRANSIT 
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A fase Gane Gums 


Winosor. GUFORNIA 


Letterheads are Advertisements 
Produce Them Offset 


Good letterheads are 


effective advertisements. 


They attract, interest 
and influence favorable 


fset is versatile. By offset, 
can produce a striking 
letterhead in one color—or 
ou can produce a folder, 
broadside, or a mailing card, 
in any number of colors. In 
ither case, you obtain re- 
sults impossible to duplicate 
by any other process. 


Call in an Offset Salesman 


The leading igo oe gene of 
your city operate presses. 

their salesmen to call and 
sbow you the great variety of 
work they do by offset. Ifit’sa 
letterhead you want, let them 
suggest a letterhead artist who 
can work with you on — 
If it’s color work you want, let 
them quote you by offset at 
the same time you obtain 
other quotations. 


Published in the interests of 
More Effective Advertising 
by the Harris Automatic 
Press Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of 


HAE RIS 


offset rn presses 
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THE 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


"O) 
@ 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 

HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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the foundry it is mixed in certain 
proportions with _ silica sand, 
molded into desired shapes in 
“core boxes,” placed in special 
core ovens and baked or dried. 
The cores are then hard, and 
strong enough to handle and to 
place in the molds in which the 
castings are made. Cores make 
the cavities in castings. The heat 
from metal while cooling con- 
sumes the dried oil film that held 
the sand grains together, so that 
burned cores may be shaken out 
through whatever small openings 
there may be in the castings. 

In 1913, when he began manu- 
facturing core oil, competition 
was keen. Four or five of the 
larger core oil manufacturers had 
well-established national distribu- 
tion, while in nearly every foundry 
centre there was at least one small 
manufacturer with local distribu- 
tion. This competition has in- 
creased both in volume and in in- 
tensity. 

The numerous complaints of 
variation of quality in the then 
existing core oils was what gave 
Mr. Smith his original idea of 
manufacturing a standardized core 
oil. 

One of the earliest requirements 
of his advertising was to present 
the logic of the price situation 
clearly and to crystallize the idea 
in the minds of his customers that 
they, themselves, were command- 
ing uniformity and could better 
pay for that than to have the qual- 
ity of the oil cheapened. Broad- 
sides and other direct-mail mat- 
ter helped in this, and _ so 
thoroughly was the standard for 
judging established that when the 
really high prices came on 
shortly before the entry of the 
United States into the war, neces- 
sary price increases were taken 
as a matter of course, instead of 
being signals for customers to try 
other and cheaper oils. 

“Selling core oil to foundry- 
men,” Mr. Ferster said, “is not 
matter calling for or permitting 
fights of the imagination and 
oratorical and pictorial fantasy. 
‘t 1s a matter of driving home a 
tew definite and very materialis- 
tic facts, and when illustrations of 
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a general character are used, the 
connection between the product we 
are selling, the argument we are 
advancing and the illustration we 
are using, we feel, must be very 
clear-cut and evident. 

“We have shown our storage 
and cooking and loading facilities, 
and we make frequent use of the 
tank cars and steel barrels in 
which our product is delivered. 
sometimes showing a long train of 
our tank cars. 


” 


MAKES. USE OF “PRINTERS’ INK 
ARTICLES 


“When, recently, our trade-mark 
character was pirated by a German 
advertiser, we reproduced his ad- 
vertisement with our original 
trade-mark alongside, and with a 
zinc etching of a page from 
Printers’ INK dealing with Ger- 
man pirating. When we moved 
a quarter-million gallon storage 
tank by throwing up a twenty-inch 
dyke around it and floating the 
tank to the new location we 
showed that. 

“We recently showed a picture 
of one of our six huge cooking 
kettles with a workman inside 
cleaning it, with the text, ‘The 
man in the kettle is a stockholder 
in the company. He is not a per- 
functory worker doing barely 
what he must to hold his job. His 
heart is in his work. He has a 
boss more insistent upon good 
work than any foreman could be. 
Practically every employee of The 
Werner G. Smith Company is a 
stockholder. Is it any wonder 
Linoil is what it is—the best core 
oil ever manufactured ?’ 

“A large source of loss for 
many years has been the mishan- 
dling of the steel barrels or 
drums in which our oil is shipped. 
When the drum is placed for 
emptying the oil runs out through 
a one-inch faucet in the head of 
the drum and to flow freely air 
must be admitted. Instead of 
hunting up a wrench and remov- 
ing the two-inch plug at the top 
of the drum, an_ irresponsible 
workman in a foundry would grab 
a pickaxe and punch holes in the 
drum, Charging these ruined 
drums back to the foundries 
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caused countless arguments and 
much friction. This trouble was 
checked to a gratifying extent by 
the publication of a two-page 
halftone showing a pile of 2,000 
ruined drums. The drums cost 
$5 to $7 each. 

“Another thing that we have 
featured in our illustrations in 
business-paper space, folders and 
in a sixteen-page booklet, is our 
laboratory research work. We 
showed our gas testing machine 
and gave comparisons of the vol- 
ume of gas produced by Linoil, 
linseed oil and other core oils; our 
smoke testing device, our tensile 
strength tester, and a series of 
micro-photo pictures showing the 
actual manner in which Linoil and 
other binders held the grains of 
sand together. We have told what 
happens inside the mold. 

“We have also used photographs 
of interesting cores, prominent 
foundries in which Linoil is used, 
and reproductions of testimonial 
letters. They were most used in 
the earlier history of the company. 

“Our advertising aims to tell 
truthfully the good features that 
have ‘been demonstrated over and 
over again in hundreds of 
foundries and to support this 
occasionally with the statements 
of practical foundrymen who have 
used and are thoroughly familiar 
with Linoil.” 


Mail-Order Sales for June 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
for June report gross sales of $13,- 
938,752, against $13,333,349, ‘in the 
same month of last year, an increase 
of 4.54 per cent. Gross sales for the 
first six months of the current year 
total $104,917,781, as compared with 
$106,777,257, in’ the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923, a decrease of $1,859,476. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, for June, report gross sales of 
$13,039,315, as compared with - $11,- 
612,004 an increase of 12.29 per cent. 
Aggregate gross sales for the six-month 
period are shown as_ $75,725,618, 
against $64,437,020, an increase of 
$11,288,598. The gain was general, only 
two States failing to show increases. 


New Account for Chambers 
Agency 
The Sutcliffe Co., 


radio and sporting goods, 


its advertising account with. the Louis- 


ville office’ of The Chambers Ageticy,’ 


Inc. 


Louisville, -Ky.,. 
has placed. 
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Should the “Busses” Have It? 


GeneraL Motors Truck -Company 
Pontiac, Micu., June 30, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There seems to be a difference of 
os among copy men on the spelling 
of the plural of the word “bus.’ 

It is now appearing in advertiserients 
and in news columns in two forms— 
“buses,” with the single middle c nso. 
nant and “busses” with the middle 
consonant doubled. 

While ‘dictionaries seem ‘to favor the 
latter form, one of the prominent trade 
magazines has established the style 
“byses” in its editorial columns, and 
apparently many of its advertisers have 
adopted this as the accepted style. An. 
other magazine, in the same field, uses 
the double consonant spelling. 

While this seems to be only a “‘lrop 
in the bucket” in the great mass of 
problems that continually arise, it should 
be remembered that this word will come 
more and more frequently into advertis. 
ing and news in the future and that 
two styles so widely at variance with 
each other would always leave the copy 
writer in doubt. 

The tendency, apparently, is in the 
direction of “busses.”” Would it not be 
advisable for the editor of Prinvrers’ 
Ink to bring about a decision on this 
word for the benefit of copy men, rather 
than to wait for usage, over a long pe- 
riod, to establish the accepted style?’ 

GENERAL Morors Truck Company, 

. E. Barro, 
Advertising Manager. 


Do we hear an argument against 
“busses” ?—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


N. C. Van Tassel Joins 
“Associated Arizona Producer” 


N. Charles Van Tassel has become 
advertising manager of the Associated 
Arizona Producer, Phoenix, Ariz. He 
was formerly engaged in . advertising 
agency work and at one time was with 
the New York staff of The American 
Legion Weekly. More ‘recently Mr. Van 
Tassel has been with the El Paso, 
Tex., Times. 


New Accounts with 
Bellamy-Neff Agency 


The Business Talk Plans’ “Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the ' Bellamy- 
Neff - Company,.. Chicago, advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising. ac- 
count. This agency also is directing 
the advertising of the Chevrolet Deal- 
ers’ Association, of Cook County, “Ill. 


‘United Drug ‘Sales Higher 
The United Drug Company, Boston, 


for May reports gross sales of $5,533, 
000, compared with $5,388,000..for May 


of last year. Sales for thé-‘first five 
months’ : totaled © “$28,336,000, agairst 
$26,822,000 in the corresporiding “périod 
of 1923. 
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During the first. five months of 1924, the Journal-Post Gravure Section 
gained 31,589 lines of advertising over the corresponding period a year ago. 
Consistent Gravure advertisers are getting consistently good results. 








Sunday Circulation 200,000 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 


WALTER S. DICKEY 
pwiIn -O.. SYMAN Owner and Editor J. Mora Boye 


al Business Manager Advertising Director 


National Representatives: VERREE AND CONKLIN : 
icago Detroit San Francisco 


York 








Where Mail Order Proved the Only 
Way to Sell 


A Business Built on a Prejudice, with Its Prospects Scattered Far and 
Wide, Finds Its Selling Answer in Mail Order 


By August Belden 


CCASIONALLY enterprises 

are built upon the prejudices 
of the pegple; for example, Pos- 
tum and Kaffe Hag, in the coffee 
field. These products appeal to 
those who want to drink coffee 
but who have a prejudice against 
the caffeine it contains. 

Prospective buyers of the prod- 
uct of a business founded on a 
prejudice are generally scattered 
far and wide and it is quite diffi- 
cult sometimes to find out just 
who and where they are. 

This was the problem which 
Lincoln & Ulmer of New York, 
manufacturers of cigars, had to 
solve in placing their new prod- 
uct, a nicotineless cigar upon the 
market. For twenty-five years this 
company had been making and 
selling cigars in the usual way, 
through the regular tobacco out- 
lets. Then they invented a process 
by which, it is claimed, the nico- 
tine could be removed from a 
cigar without injuring its flavor 
or aroma, 

But selling this product which the 
company called the “No-nic-o- 
tine” cigar, proved to be a differ- 
ent proposition from selling ordi- 
nary tobacco products. The com- 
pany found the usual channels of 
distribution closed to No-nic-o- 
tines. Dealers were not interested 
in them. They did not welcome 
this kind of competition to their 
regular brands. The company dis- 
covered that the only way it could 
possibly get No-nic-o-tines upon 
the market was first to find the 
particular market to which it 
would appeal and then sell that 
market direct. It found that it 
had to go out in the highways 
and byways and locate the smoker 
who would be interested in cigars 
with the nicotine removed. 

Mail order suggested itself as 
the way to these highways and 


byways. But there are as many 
ways to tackle mail order as there 
are to tackle almost anything else. 
The right way of selling by mail 
had to be determined. 

Who were the smokers to which 
the nicotineless cigar would ap- 
peal? Would they be among the 
young men? Probably not. Re- 
moving the nicotine from cigars 
is supposed to remove the harm- 
ful part of smoking and there are 
very few young men who bother 
much about their health. Obviously 
the prospective customer must be 
among the older generation. To 
what type of older man should 
the company make its appeal? 
Should it be to the regular mail- 
order buyer who read the so-called 
mail-order mediums or should it 
be to a different type of man, 
a man, for instance who might 
choose his cigar as carefully as 
he would select his reading mat- 
ter or his motor car? This latter 
person, of course, would not be 
a regular mail-order buyer. He 
would have to be appealed to 
in quite a different way and 
through totally different mediums 
from the former. Then there was 
the man who had been ordered 
to cut out smoking. He naturally 
would make a splendid prospect 
for No-nic-o-tines. 


TEST BRINGS A SURPRISE 


A test was made. One adver- 
tisement was placed in a mail- 
order medium and another in an 
entirely different type of publica- 
tion. The appeal to the mail-order 
buyer fell flat. He simply was not 
interested. But the appeal to the 
thoughtful man was a decided 
success. Orders came in from all 
over the country. They were from 
majors and __ brigadier-generals. 
from bishops and lawyers, from 
doctors and great business exccu- 
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Will You Be in 
Business in 1934? 


Before a meeting of advertising men in Chi- 
cago on February 7th Henry S. Chapin, Edi- 
tor of “Educational Foundations of New York” 
said: 








“If you expect to be in business for at least 
ten years more get your trade mark in the 
mind of the child. It will live thereand your 
article will be a classic in the next genera- 
tion. 


“Children are just five times as bright as 
adults. The youngster who makes daily 
trips to the grocery for his mother is the one 
whom advertising men should centralize 
upon. His running errands to the store 
makes many sales and the impressions he 
gets influence his parents.” 
Many national advertisers are asking the 
School Teachers of America to help them get 
their messages into the classroom, Each 
Teacher is in close daily contact with the pu- 
pils (an average of 30) under her charge. 
Her word on all subjects bears great weight. 
Children make mental notes of what she says, 
of what she does and uses. They talk over 
at home what occurs at school. The schools 
of today presage the world of tomorrow. Im- 
pressions made at this age on tractable young 
minds stay forever. 




















Normal Instructor is a wide anc busy chan- 
nel reaching through more than 160,000 
School Teachers almost 5,000,000 children 
coming from several million American homes. 
Let us explain how other advertisers 
are getting into this market. We 


will gladly outline a definite plan for 
vour product without obligating you. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., 110 West 34th Street, 


ae 4 George V. Rumage, 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


@nd PRIMARY PLANS 
































For Teachers of All the Grades andofRuralSchools | @ —2---2 2 —-eme 








Applicant for Membership in the A. B. C. 
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When you place the 
dummy on the scale— 


OUCH !!! 
Half an ounce more 
than you expected! 


That means—not one more 
stamp, but five thousand, ten 
thousand, or twenty-five thou- 
sand more stamps. 

Shall you trim the pages, 
reduce the type size, omit pictures—or pay this 
heavy penalty? 

To all four questions the answer should be “No.” 

Many printers solve this problem for their custom- 
ers this way: They set the text in clear, easy-to-read 
type. They use a suitable cover, and print the inside 
on Warren's Thintext. The extra stamps do not go on. 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext, a catalog is remark- 
ably light. 

Warren’s Thintext prints type and line engravings 
beautifully and takes halftones up to 120 screen. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong and stands lots of 
handling. 

You or your printer can get sample sheets or 
dummies from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 

We have published a book that is an eye-opener on 
space and postage economies. Its title is ‘Making it 
easy to plan printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Get this 
book from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers—or write us for a copy. No charge. 





S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Io! MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


‘All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 
required in printing, folding, and binding” 
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tives. In fact the results of the 
adv -rtisement were quite surpris- 
ing. This first test proved .con- 
clu::vely where the market was 
anc how to appeal to it. The type 
of :aan who would be most inter- 
este: in No-nic-o-tines was found, 

The next test had to do with 
rep-at business. The results of 
this test would be extremely im- 
portant because it was in the re- 
pea! business where the profits 
were. First orders looked fine but 
getting them and filling them was 
siniply a matter of swapping dol- 
lars and no matter how fast first 
order business grew there would 
be no money in it for anybody. 
Repeat business had to come 
along otherwise there would be no 
sense in carrying on with adver- 
tising. 

In each advertisement a trial 
box of ten cigars was offered for 
one dollar. It was figured that re- 
peat orders would be for boxes of 
fifty. With each original order 
for a dollar box a_ booklet is 
enclosed which tells about No-nic- 
o-tine cigars. This booklet is en- 
titled, “Cigar Satisfaction with the 
Harm Removed.” It contains a 
treatise on the harmful effects 
of nicotine and the satisfaction 
to be derived from smoking No- 
nic-o-tines, also illustrated descrip- 
tions of the various types of No- 
nic-o-tines with prices in boxes 
of fifty. There are also chemists’ 
reports proving that 90 per cent 
of the nicotine has actually been 
removed, and the company’s 
money-back guarantee as to its 
statements regarding the quality 
and nicotine content of its No- 
nic-o-tine cigars. An order blank 
is enclosed which lists each of 
the three grades, the Deliciosas, 
the Perfectos and the Queens, all 
icked fifty to the box but each 
at a different price. In each box a 
strip of paper is placed in the 
middle of it which reads, “There 
are only twenty-five cigars left 
in this box.. Have you sent in your 
re-order?” And on the bottom of 
the box is placed an order blank 
so ihat the customer will find it 
when he begins to remove the 
boitom dayer. 

\fter the first advertisement 


a 
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three months were allowed to go 
by for the specific purpose of 
seeing what the repeat business 
would amount to. A _ sufficient 
number of repeat orders came in 
to encourage the company to go 
ahead again with its advertising, 
many customers using the order 
blanks provided and a number 
giving standing orders for de- 
livery at stated periods. Adver- 
tising was then continued, this 
time in magazines but was dis- 
continued again during a period 
of factory readjustment. Then in 
April of this year it was begun 
again in earnest. The surprising 
thing about the situation was that 
during the entire time of approx- 
imately six months when no ad- 
vertising was carried on, the re- 
peat business continued in the 
same volume from month to 
month. Then April, with advertis- 
ing, doubled the repeat sales of 
March, May with advertising 
doubled April, and June doubled 
May. Even in this short period 
of operation every dollar in ad- 
vertising can be counted upon to 
produce a certain percentage of 
repeat business and it is the re- 
peat business that is wanted. Ad- 
vertising is now being carried on 
in a number of general periodicals. 


NICOTINE PERSONIFIED IN COPY 


* A word about the copy. Each 
advertisement carries a_ full-size 
illustration of one of the cigars. 
The heading is topped by the name 
No-nic-o-tine cigars. The syllable 
“nic” is superimposed over a little 
picture of Olid Nick, himself. In 
some of the advertisements he is 
also pictured as being drawn away 
from the cigar by a magnet. The 
copy has to do mostly with health 
and smoking. For example one 
piece of copy carries the caption, 
“Smoke As Much As You Like 
Men, Here’s a new cigar with the 
harmful nicotine removed.” And 
the copy goes on to say: “Cut out 
smoking! Cut down smoking! 
Every man has had this: advice 
dinned into his ears. Now we 
tell you ‘smoke as much as you 
like and as often as you like, but 
smoke a cigar of the finest qual- 
ity imported tobacco from which 
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the danger in smoking, the nico- 
tine, has been removed.” The 
copy then describes the cigars, 
tells how the manufacturers dis- 
covered the process for removing 
the nicotine and then offers a 
trial box of ten cigars for one 
dollar. All copy is along this line, 
after the manner of usual mail- 
order messages of which the pur- 
pose is to sell direct from the 
advertising. 


A Salesman’s Sixteen 
Qualifications 


HERE are salesmen who 

hammer the desk too hard, and 
there are others who lack self- 
confidence. Some men have the 
faculty of getting to the men they 
want to see without difficulty. 
Others know the names of all the 
telephone girls and information 
clerks in the places they call, but 
seldom see the prospect. The real 
salesman is required to possess a 
combination of tact, aggressive- 
ness, seriousness and humor. He 
must have a large list of positive 
qualities. He must be without a 
list of negative ones. 

Michaels, Stern & Company, of 
Rochester, has listed for the bene- 
fit of the men who sell their line 
of men’s clothing, sixteen positive 
qualities which the real salesman 
should possess if he is truly to 
represent the firm. 

According to this company the 
true sales representative possesses 
the following qualifications: 

(1) He has a steady eye, a 
steady tongue and steady habits. 

(2) He understands men and 
can make himself understood by 
men. 

(3) He turns up with a smile 
and still smiles if he is turned 
down. 

(4) He strives to out-think the 
buyer rather than to out-talk him. 

(5) He is silent when he has 
nothing to say and silent when the 
prospect has something to say. 

(6) He takes a firm interest 
in his firm’s interest. 

(7) He knows that he is look- 
ing out for his own interests by 
looking out for his prospect’s in- 
terests. 
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(8) He keeps his 
temper and his friends. 

(9) He wins respect by 
respectable and respectful. 

(10) He can be courteous jn 
the face of discourtesy. 

(11) He has self-confidence, but 
does not show it. 

(12) He laughs at a little run 
of bad luck, and sees to it that he 
never has another through his own 
fault. 

(13) He knows that he can- 
not expect to sell every prospect, 
but that he can come very wear 
to selling every one. 

(14) He has no habit that can 
possibly make his presence at all 
offensive to the most particular 
prospect. 

(15) He avoids discussion of the 
merits of a competitor, politics or 
religion. 

(16) He is a thorough gentle- 
man—first, last and all the time. 


“Opaline” Not Registrable As 
Paint Trade-Mark 


The Alabastine Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., opposed the registra- 
tion by the Continental Varnish (Com. 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., of the word 
“Opaline” as a trade-mark for var- 
nishes, etc., because of prior use of 
the word on calcimines and “a descrin- 
tive use of a method of applying its 
calcimine to walls.” Assistant Com- 
missioner Fenning. of the United States 
Patent Office, in holding that the Con- 
tinental company was not entitled to 
registration, referred to the dictionary 
definition of the word and said: “ ‘Opa- 
line,’ which is synonymous with opa- 
lescent, is either descriptive or mis- 
descriptive of oil paints. In either 
event, it is not properly registrable as 
a trade-mark.” 


L. P. Arnold Heads Tulsa 
Advertising Men 


L. P. Arnold, of the Tulsa Public 
Service Company, has been elected 
president of the Tulsa, Okla., Adver- 
tising Club. Guv Vandever of the 
Vandever Dry Goods Company has 
heen elected vice-president, and Henry 
Robards of the Sommers Sign System, 
treasurer. 


word, his 


being 


Black Flag Account for 
Young & Rubicam 


Langdon & Company, 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of in- 


Gilpin, Inc., 
secticides, have appointed Young 
& Rubicam, Philadelphia, advertising 
agency, to direct their campaign next 
season on Black Flag insect powde:. 
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Beckoning on 
Ten Thousand Doorways 








ESTERDAY, today and for many tomorrows 
these permanent, almost indestructible, signs 
will remind you that you need new heels. 
Baltimore Porcelain Enamel signs are impreg- 
nable to wind, rain, snow, frost and sun. Year 
after year they retain their gleaming newness 


undimmed, because the vitreous surface is fused 
into a heavy sheet steel base, at 1800° Fahren- 
heit. The result is a hard, brilliant porcelain 
surface that is absolutely weatherproof. 

If you are now using dealer signs that are 
constantly in need of repair and replacement, it 
will pay you to look into the merits of porcelain 
enamel signs for your purposes. Once you start 
using Baltimore permanent porcelain signs the 
whole problem of maintenance is off your mind. 
You know that every sign goes up to stay for years. 

Let our nearest representative explain the cost of porce- 


lain protection for your message to the public. Write to 
our Baltimore or New York Office. 


The 
Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
lished 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New York Orrice, 200 Firrn Avenus 
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Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Campaign 
Declared a Success 


HE “Sell the South to the 

South” campaign conducted 
by the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has met with 
splendid success, according to the 
president of the association, 
Arthur G. Newmyer, who is asso- 
ciate publisher of the New 
Orleans Jtem. 

“T want to go on official rec- 
ord,” he said, speaking before the 
convention of the association at 
Asheville, N. C., last week, “with 
the statement that each and every 
newspaper publisher contributing 
to this campaign has received in 
white space, in advertising, and in 
merchandising service, more for 
his money than was ever delivered 
to any advertiser before. Emphati- 
cally believing this to be a fact, I 
unhesitatingly recommend _ that 
campaigns of a kindred character 
be constantly scheduled, and urge 
the entire membership, irrespec- 
tive of operating locations, to 
team up with the movement for 
the common good.” 

At a later session, members of 
the association approved the plan 
to continue the advertising pro- 
gram on the same basis for an- 
other year. 

Competition with the National 
Democratic Convention at New 
York lowered the expected atten- 
dance at Asheville. The Hon. 
Josephus Daniels of the Raleigh 
News & Observer, and Ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was scheduled 
for the leading address. Since he 
was unable to leave New York, 
his address was read by Clark 
Howell, Jr., manager of the At- 
lanta Constitution. One of the 
outstanding addresses was made 
by Marco Morrow of the Topeka 
Kans., Capital, on the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations of which he 
is a director. 

Mr. Newmyer was _ re-elected 
president, The directors present- 
ed him with a gold badge. In his 
opening address, Mr. Newmyer 
announced the resignation of 
Walter C. Johnson of the Chat- 
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tanooga News, secretary of the 
association for the last twelve 
years. As a testimonial o/ the 
association’s regard, Mr. Jolson 
was presented with a handsome 
watch, chain and locket, ard a 
complete chest of silver. The 
presentations were made by Major 
Allen Potts, of the Richmond, 
Va., News-Leader. 

Directors, representing different 
States, for the ensuing year are: 

Victor H. Hanson, Alabama; /'lmer 
E, Clarke, Arkansas; R. A. Reeder, 
Florida; Clark Howell, {t Georgia; 
H Giovannoli, Kentucky; 

Robert Ewing, Louisiana; T. M. I 
man, Mississippi; H. Gait ’ 
North Carolina; E, K. Gaylord, ‘)kla- 
homa; ithers, South (aro- 
lina; Wiley L. Morgan, Tennessee; 
Marcellus E,. oster, Texas; Major 
Allen Potts, Virginia, and W. Guy 
Tetrick, West Virginia. 

Golf and other recreations, mah 
jongg, dances, luncheons and even- 
ing receptions, made full days for 
the visiting publishers. G. H. 
Gunst, with a net score of 68, 
won the golf tournament and the 
prize offered by President New- 
myer—a suit of Biltmore Home- 
spun. George P. Lindsay was 
second with a low net score of 70, 
G. C. Willings tied for third place 
with E. R. Wheaton. Charles P. 
Eddy, with a score of 85, took 
low gross. John Budd was sec- 
ond with a score of 86. Morton 
Caldwell also turned in a score 
of 86. George P. Lindsay was 
second with a low net score of 70. 

J. G. Palmer turned in the high 
gross score, 145. L. K. Nichol- 
son had the worst net score—105. 
F. W. Bott won the first “Kicker’s 
prize” with a score of 76. Fred 
P. Motz tied and drew with Mr. 
Bott for first and second prizes. 
A third “Kicker’s prize”, went to 
F, W. Schnell. 


New Porcelain Product to 


Be Marketed 


A new product has been developed 
by The Sebring Pottery Company, ; Se- 
bring, Ohio, for which application !as 
been made for registration of the tr: 
mark “Ivory Porcelain by Sebriny.” 
Cc. L. Sebring, president informs 
Printers’ Ink that this product is 10 
ready for distribution. ‘Just as soon as 
we get the proper distribution,” he sa 
“it is our intention to advertise 
product in a national | , way. This \ 
hardly occur this year.’ 
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More fbi 
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April issue 
ahead 








. 
January issue 
1924 


even with 
agree | wt ..:....:. ARS. Seer, Coe mass 
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This chart shows that advertisers are more and 
more recognizing the added power brought to 
the oldest Hardware monthly by recent devel- 
opments. The growth in advertising volume 
comparing the corresponding issues of 1923 
and 1924 has been: 


January issue 1924 even with last year 


February issue 3% ahead 
March issue 5% ahead 
April issue 18% ahead 
May issue 29% ahead 
June issue 25% ahead 
JULY ISSUE 42% AHEAD 


Today it is the fastest growing Hardware 
paper! ' 


Hardware Dealers’ 


Magazine 
The oldest Hardware monthly 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Associated with the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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“For the land’s sake!”’ 


—that is the slogan of the Pennypacker Fertilizer 
Co., Los Angeles, manufacturers of a new fertilizing 
compound sprinkled on the lawn through a garden 
hose. 


“For the land’s sake” is also the way the Penny- 
packer people expressed themselves after The Los 
Angeles Examiner’s Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment got busy for them. 


On May 12 you couldn’t buy Pennypacker Fertil- 
izer; three weeks later it was in 263 hardware and 
seed stores and nurseries. Now, less than 60 days 
later, you can get it in 458 Southern California outlets. 


The campaign is for 10,000 lines, exclusively in The 
Examiner, through the Elliott Hensel Advertising 
Agency. Daily reports on dealer-opinion; merchan- 
dising the advertising ; urging dealers to show the prod- 
uct conspicuously; promotion stories in The South- 
western Retailer—that’s how the Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department did its work. 

The Examiner can be mighty helpful get- 


ting distribution in this five-billion-dollar 
territory, if your product is meritorious. 


rah ces Piven ts 370,900 
TL. HAM AUC 8 sunpay 


1819 Broadway, New York City 

915 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

571 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
703 Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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A Symbol That Does More Than 
Identify the Product 


Carnation Milk Products Company Finds the Way Around a Difficult 
Sales Obstacle with a Simple Illustration 


a* soon as advertising began 
to assert itself as an eco- 
nomic force manufacturers began 
to search high and low for sym- 
bols which would give their prod- 
ucts an unmistakable identity. The 
reason is, of course, that certain 
identification negatives the chances 
for substitution. So the search 
goes on with advertising taking 
all manner of pride-marks and 
trade-marks, weighing them, ex- 
perimenting with them and devel- 
oping them to carry to consumers 
the origin of a product and the 
pledge of its maker. 

With the expansion of markets 
and the more rapid expansion of 
production facilities the product 
with a pedigree stands out from 
the mass, and therein lies the value 
of the identifying mark. Among 
products of equal quality and at- 
tractiveness, it is well established 
that the one standing out with 


strongest and most favorable dis- 


tinctiveness will sell in greatest 
volume. 

For many years the Carnation 
Milk Products Company of Oco- 
nomowoc, Wis., has hammered 
away on one difficult point in its 
advertising. Carnation milk is 
evaporated, not condensed, milk. 
To many people the two are synon- 
ymous, although there is sharp 
difference. In its copy the com- 
pany has explained that the com- 
modity it sells is simply whole 
nulk minus about 60 per cent of 
he normal water content. A can 
‘ Carnation with that water put 
hack is a full quart of pure milk. 

sounds like a simple matter to 

those facts in the minds of 
purchasers, yet it has been any- 
thing but simple. 

“arly this year the company be- 

hunting for some pictorial 
ins to tell the story, something 
ch would symbolize milk and 

-be same time define Carnation 

ure milk less most of its water 
content. That meant a symbol 


which packed a sales punch. A 
few advertisers have been success- 
ful in building a_ real selling 
thought into their trade-marks or 
symbols, and because of this their 
symbols are as familiar to readers 
of advertising as a delicatessen 
shop to a new bride. The Dutch 
Cleanser girl does not stand still 
and pose with a smile. She chases 
dirt. Action is apparent and there 
are sales in that action. The 
Victor dog with his ear cocked 
toward the talking machine indi- 
cates more than a Victrola. Sit- 
ting there intently held by the 
faithfulness of the voice, he typi- 
fies the faithfulness of Victrola 
reproduction. The baby on the 
floor operating a piano-player has 
been made by wide advertising to 
stand for the Gulbransen piano 
player first of all, but quite as 
vividly for the idea that the Gul- 
bransen is “easy to play.” 


MAKING IT EASY FOR THE READER 


All of these symbols make the 
reader think of the product with- 
out any effort, and at the same 
time they plant a thought which 
carries the germ of a sale along 
with it. 

“Wasn't there some symbol of 
pure milk that would register on 
sight with everybody, we asked 
ourselves,” said Stanley D. Rob- 
erts, advertising manager of the 
Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany. “The cow? Not bad, but 
cows are associated with butter, 
belting and T-bone steaks as well 
as with milk. The milk can? A 
well-known symbol of milk, cer- 
tainly, but too suggestive of the 
old days when milk was sold from 
the can. The milk bottle! We 
marked the milk bottle 100 per 
cent and stopped looking. This 
was the symbol that said milk and 
nothing else. Then came the idea 
of turning the symbol into a defi- 
nition. The symbol said milk, 
but it did not say how much. Yet 
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a can of Carnation milk is not 
merely milk but a definite quan- 
tity of milk. Couldn’t our symbol 
say that, too?” 

The company answered its own 
question by drawing a full-size il- 
lustration of a quart milk bottle, 
familiar to everyone, with a can 
of Carnation milk inside. When 


JUstT PURE MILK—EVAFORATED TO POUBLE RICHNESS 


OU can dilute 
the double-rich 
contents of this 
can until the quart 
bottle overflows 
with pure milk. 


“From Contented Cows” 


ILLUSTRATION ABOVE 
IDENTIFIES THE 


TIME SELLS 


THE 
ONLY 


the first advertisement using this 
illustration appeared several 
months ago the copy consisted of 
eighteen words, “You can dilute 
the double rich contents of this 
can until the quart bottle over- 
flows with pure milk.” Since that 
time the symbol-definition  illus- 
tration has been used so success- 
fully that it is now part of all the 
company’s newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising and posters. Gro- 
cers wanted window displays built 
around the new illustration, and 
they were supplied. In addition 
the company made counter display 
models by cutting the bottom out 
of an ordinary quart milk bottle, 


IS THE SYMBOL 
PRODUCT BUT AT 
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placing a Carnation can inside and 
then sealing the bottom of the bot. 
tle back in place. 

Often a reader of advertise. 
ments can run through a columy 
of description without catching the 
advertiser’s thought as the adyer- 
tiser wants him to get it. An illys- 
tration or a symbol embodyinz the 
same thought may tel] 
the story in a flash go 
that it cannot be mis- 
understood. In sucha 
manner a skilfully de- 
signed symbol justifies 
itself economically by 
shortening the spread 
between manufacturer 
and consumer, and by 
making the sale easier, 
which after all are 
fundamental aims of 
advertising. The Car- 
nation Milk Products 
Company feels that its 
new symbol-definit’on 
of its product is do- 
ing these two things. 
Reports from dealers 
indicate that it is 
proving itself to be 
more than merely a 
clever idea. “We've 
got the can into the 
bottle, but it doesn't 
look as if we would 
ever get it out again,” 
said Mr. Roberts. 


With Lawrence 


Press 

Lucius Smith, for sev- 
eral years manager of 
sales for the Pinkham Press, Boston, 
and prior to that manager of produc- 
tion tor the Smith & Paris Advertising 
Agency, has become secretary and man- 
ager of sales of the Lawrence Press, 
Inc., Boston. 


THAT NOT 
THE SAME 


London Agency Appoints 
Canadian Representative 
Walter Judd, Limited, London, Fn; 
land, advertising agency, has appoirte 


the Clark E. Locke Advertising Agency, 
Toronto, as its (anadian representative 


“Peanut Promoter” Chang: 
Size 


The Peanut Promoter, Suffolk, \a., 
has. changed its page sizé from ‘% 
inches by 8% inches to 7% inches by 
ten inches, three columns to the paze. 
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The Most Successful 
of all 
Newspaper 
Consolidations 


The average net paid circulation of 


The New York Herald Tribune for the . 


months of April, May and June, 1924, 
was— : 


Daily “szis" . 276,340 
Sunday. . . 332,921 





The consolidation of The New York 
Herald and The New York Tribune has 
proved the most successful in the history 
of American journalism. 


The circulation, both daily and Sunday, 
represents units of purchasing power 
and responsiveness unexcelled by any 
newspaper in the country. 


The New Dork 


Herald Cribune 
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C. G. Phillips Heads 
United Publishers 


HARLES G. PHILLIPS has 
been elected president of the 
United Publishers Corporation, 
New York, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Horace M. 
Swetland. For several years Mr. 


CHARLES G. 


Phillips has been president of the 
Textile Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Dry Goods Econo- 


mist. His association with the lat- 
ter publication began in 1890. 

For the last ten years he also 
has been vice-president of the 
United Publishers Corporation 
and, for thirteen years, president 
of its subsidiary, the Boot & Shoe 
Recorder Company, publisher of 
the Boot & Shoe Recorder. In 
addition to the Economist Group 
and the Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
the United company also pub- 
lishes Iron Age, Hardware Age, 
Automotive Industries, Motor 
World and several other motor 
publications. It also owns the 
Chilton Company, of Philadel- 
phia, publisher of several motor 


PHILLIPS, NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


July 10 


trade papers and motor directur’es, 

Mr. Phillips, aside from his 
publishing activities, is one o/ the 
commissioners of the town of 
Montclair, N. J. 

He is succeeded as vice-presj- 
dent of the United Publishers 
Corporation by Andrew C. Pear- 
son, who has been treasurer of 
that corporation for the last several 
years. Mr. Pearson 
has been  vice-p-es’- 
dent of the Textile 
Publishing Company, 

Fritz J. Frank, sec- 
retary of the United 
company, becomes 
treasurer, and H. J. 
Redfield becomes sec- 
retary. Mr. Frank, 
for several years, has 
been president of the 
Iron Age Publishing 
Company. Mr. Red- 
field has been comp- 
troller of the United 
company. 

C. A. Musselman, 
president of the Chil- 
ton Company, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Swetland as 
president of The Class 
Journal Company, an- 
other unit of the 
United company. 

The members of the 
new board of direc- 
tors of the United 
Corporation are: 
Charles G. Phillips, 
Andrew C. Pearson. 
Fritz J. Frank, C. A. Mussel- 
man, Frederic C. Stevens, H. J. 
Redfield, A. B. Swetland, Charles 
p & Root, George H. Griffiths, 
G. E. Sly, Charles S. Bauer, 
Franklin T. Root, Harry E. 
Taylor, A. I. Findley and Ever-t 
B. Terhune. 


Heads American Business 
Clubs 


Fred Stone, of Nashville, Tenn., lias 
been elected president of the American 
Business Clubs. ne Northcutt, 
Amarillo, Tex., M. Hennesscy, 
Indianapolis, W. HY ‘Ward, Chicago and 
Champion, Peoria, Ill., were 
vice-presidents; William L. 
Birmingham, Ala., secretary. 
and R. A. Boyd, of Nashville, Ten... 
treasurer. The association has decid 
to hold its next convention at Norf: 

a. 


elected 
White, 
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THE PLUS SIGN 
IN ADVERTISING 


All success is a matter of 
plus marks. Golf is won by 
saving a stroke here and 
there—baseball by the extra 
run—business by closer 
buying, more efficient man- 
agement, the extra order. 


Your advertisement may 
now be read by five per cent 
of the readers of the publi- 
cation in which it is printed. 
By changing the headline, or 
by a different copy appeal, 
suppose an extra one per 
cent of the readers note your 
advertisement. It means 
twenty per cent more 
efficient advertising. 


A leading publication has 
two and a quarter million 
circulation. An advertise- 
ment costs $7,000 for one 
page—and an advertise- 
ment that persuades an ex- 
tra buyer for a fifty dollar 
article out of each ten thou- 
sand readers increases sales 
by $11,250. 


Your profits this year more 
than ever are dependent 
upon the fractional plus 
mark. The sixteenth of one 
percent here, another eighth 
there, will spell your suc- 
cess. And knowing how 
was never so important. 


Cc. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


IO PETERBORO WEST 


DETROIT 
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It’s the Young People 


in the home who want the new piano; who demand 
the latest records; who argue for balloon tires on the 
car; who require the new swimming suit. In short, 
their buying-influence in the home is exercised eon- 
stantly, and effects almost every family purchase. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is the favorite 
paper in 200,000 such homes where the wants and 
needs of the young people are the big consideration. 
Time and again, backed by the insistence of these 
young folks, it has proved its advertising value as the 
sure-fire contact with the family pocketbook. 


Why not capitalize on this situation for your product? 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mition Boys anv Giris 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
THe Boys’ Wortp ‘THE GiRLs’ COMPANION’ YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEK.Y 
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\What the “Father 
o! Trusts” Thinks of 
Advertising 


By Mac Martin 


T was not so very long ago that 

some of us advertising men 
had a notion that the big financial 
men of the country did not believe 
in advertising. 

Festus Wade, the prominent 
banker of St. Louis, obtained 
quite a lot of publicity a few 
years ago by the statement that 
whenever one of his depositors 
began to cut his advertising ap- 
propriation, he as a banker began 
to review ‘possibilities of calling 
loans. 

Recognition of the power of 
advertising is coming so fast 
these days that I admit I was not 
surprised the other evening in 
reading “Memoirs of an Active 
Life,” by Charles R. Flint, to run 
across a story which shows that in 
competition with aggressive adver- 
tising “big business” is helpless. 

Charles R. Flint, you may re- 
member, is the man who was 
dubbed “the Father of Trusts.” 
He organized twenty-four big 
businesses, among them _ the 
United States Rubber Company, 
ihe American Woolen Company 
and the American Chicle Com- 
pany. 

Irvin S. Cobb in his introduc- 
tion to Mr. Flint’s “Memories” 
says: “He is the only man, alive 
or dead, who ever assembled to 
order and sent to sea a full- 
ize navy intended for belligerent 
uses and did it all in six weeks’ 
tine. I have spent a hundred 
nights with him while he talked 

many things—of sailing ships 

| sealing-wax, of cabbages and 
gs. Or, if he somewhat slight- 
he cabbages and the sealing- 
at least he knew the inner 
touching on sailing ships 
kings. 
Flint says*, in describing his 
riaa in relation to the or- 


| Hg from “Memoirs of an Ac- 

’ by Charles R. Flint, courtesy 

 Punnaaal s Sons, publishers, New 
a London. 
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ganization of the American Chicle 
Company: 

“Colonel Harvey was the owner 
and editor of The International 
Confectioner, the leading paper in 
its field. He was highly regarded 
by all of the chewing-gum manu- 
facturers, and both of us were 
disinterested intermediaries. He 


_ brought the manufacturers to me 


one by one, and advised me when 
negotiating to chew their particu- 
lar brand of gum. The manufac- 
turers delivered to me confidential 
statements of their assets, liabili- 
ties, volume of sales, costs of 
production and distribution, and 
statements of annual net profits 
for five years. 

“The tangible assets of the six 
companies. finally consolidated 
amounted to about $500,000. The 
principal asset was trade-marks. 
I capitalized the concern for 
$3,000,000 preferred. -and $6,000,- 
000 common stock. This was 
looked upon as an inflated capital- 
ization by those not familiar with 
the value of trade-marks, but I 
have found in organizing indus- 
tries that trade-marks when prop- 
erly protected are quite as valu- 
able as bricks, mortar, and 
machinery. 

“Dividends were paid regularly 
on the preferred shares, and for 
ten years the company paid divi- 
dends on its common shares at 18 
per cent per annum, and the com- 
mon stock, which I gave to my 
clients as a bonus with the pre- 
ferred, sold for a long period at 
from $150 to $200 per share. 

“I named the company the 
American Chicle Company. This 
was a departure from my usual 
custom, as I generally suggested 
a name that was descriptive of 
the business; but about that time 
a cartoon had appeared in a 
metropolitan newspaper referring 
to me, in connection with a pro- 
posed consolidation in the milk 
business, as ‘Flint the Milkman,’ 
and I decided in favor of the 
word Chicle so as not to be called 
‘Chewing-Gum Flint.’ 

“The good-will of the Ameri- 
can Chicle Company, on the 
basis of the marketability of its 
shares, deducting the value of its 
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tangible assets, was about $14,000,- 
000, and represented 90 per cent 
of the good-will of the chewing- 
gum business of the world ex- 
clusive of companies which I later 
consolidated in the Sen Sen 
Chiclet Company. 

“The wisest opinion given at 
the first meeting of the executive 
committee was that of ‘Doc’ Bee- 
man—as he was sometimes called 
by his friends. This was before 
the days of prohibition. When it 
was proposed to secure economies 
by reducing advertising, Beeman 
remarked: ‘I have a_ national 
reputation: my face is on every 
fence in the country and it 
mustn’t be taken off !’ 

“To preserve the good-will rep- 
resented by the company’s trade- 
marks, which, as I have said, were 
worth $14,000,000, was not diffi- 
cult. It was simply necessary to 
increase the advertising and make 
good chewing gum and there was 
an ample margin to permit the 
use of the best ingredients. 

“The management of the Amer- 
ican Chicle Company was, on the 
whole, the worst of any industrial 
with which I have. been familiar, 
considering the commanding posi- 
tion that it occupied when organ- 
ized. Instead of paying 18 per 
cent on $6,000,000 of common 
stock annually, a dividend of 8 
per cent should have been suffi- 
cient, and 10 per cent should have 
gone into advertising. 

“At the time of the organiza- 
tion of the American Chicle Com- 
pany and later when it bought the 
control of the Sen Sen Chiclet 
Company, it was the great chew- 
ing-gum company of the world, 
and Wrigley was doing about 1 
per cent of the world’s business. 
By not advertising, the American 
Chicle Company left the door 
wide open for Wrigley to enter. 
He seized the opportunity and 
strained every nerve to raise 
money and obtain credit for ad- 
vertising. At an early period ‘in 
his successful career, I saw one 
advertising contract, signed by 
him, for $500,000. The result has 
been that the American Chicle 
Company’s business, including the 
output of the Sen Sen. Chiclet 
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Company, has been reduced to 
about 15 per cent of the total 
chewing-gum business of the 
world, whereas Wrigley’s business 
has increased from 1 per cent to 
over 50 per cent.” 


Window Display Ser- 
vices Organize 


TANDARDIZATION anc the 
promotion of business ethics in 

window display advertising are 
given as two of the chief reasons 
for the formation of a new or- 
ganization—the National~ Associ- 
ated Window Display Services. 
This new association was formed 
during the recent convention of 
the Window Display Advertising 
Association at Buffalo. . Its mem- 
bership includes companies which 
make a business of installing dis- 
plays in retail stores for national 
advertisers. 

The association states that its 
efforts will be directed toward 
standardizing window displays by 
using the same color combinations 
in all windows and _ trimming 
them along similar lines. A win- 
dow that ties up a dealer’s store 
with a national advertising cam- 
paign that helps him to sell other 
products as well as the brand 
featured is always welcomed, ac- 
cording to the association. If 


- displays can be made so effective 


that they will be accepted on their 
merit pe will obviate the prac- 
tice of offéring free goods induce- 
ments to get dealers to use the 
display material, a practice now 
found necessary by some manu- 
facturers. 

The National Associated Win- 
dow Display Services has accept- 
ed the invitation of the Window 
Display Advertising Association 
to become affiliated with it. 

S. Fisher, of the Fisher Display 
Service, Chicago, is president of 
the new association. A. A. Lesser, 
of the Universal Window Display 
Service, Boston, is vice-president, 
and Samuel Gorson, Display Ser- 
vice Company, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The headquar- 
ters of the association are at 
Philadelphia. 
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How Associations Can Protect 
Trade-Mark Rights 


The American Farm Bureau Federation’s Experiences Have Lesson; 
for Other Fields 


Special Washington Correspondence 

yo several years there has been 

a decided movement among 
most of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations and farmers’ co-operative 
organizations to encourage adver- 
tising. Many organizations of the 
kind have spent considerable sums 
of money in educating their mem- 
bers to a comprehension of the 
value of advertising as an eco- 
nomic force, and this work is un- 
doubtedly largely responsible for 
the rapidly growing interest in 
trade-marks throughout almost 
every industry. 

Because of this interest, about 
ten associations have found it ad- 
visable to secure Federal regis- 
tration of trade-marks for their 
members. Although this service 


is just out of its experimental 
stage, it has already proved to be 
an effective encouragement and 
promises to be a valuable stimulus 
to the advertising of many lines. 


Perhaps the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has developed 
the idea further than the other or- 
ganizations, and its experience 
is fairly typical. About fifteen 
months ago it cautiously an- 
nounced to its members, co-opera- 
tive associations in the farm field, 
that it would assist in the registra- 
tions of trade-marks. Since the 
first tentative announcement, the 
federation’s attorney has filed 
about forty applications for mem- 
bers. 

Recently, E. B. Reid, an official 
of the Washington office of the 
federation, said that since it re- 
quires about a year to secure a 
registration, his organization has 
not featured the service; but now 
that the registrations are coming 
through he did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that the experiment is a 
success. 

“Undoubtedly one of the best 
results of the service,” Mr. Reid 
continued, “is its encouragement 
of the members to advertise. A 


man or an organization with ; 
attractive trade - mark, greperly 
registered, quite naturally wants to 
tell:‘the world about it, and can be 
readily encouraged to do so in 
many instances. Judging from thie 
correspondence, at least half of 
the co-operatives that have re- 
quested us to file applications for 
them have already begun to ad- 
vertise, or they are planning to 
launch campaigns as soon as their 
registrations are allowed. 


THE MATTER OF PROTECTION OF 
RIGHTS 


“The protection that registra- 
tion offers is another valuable con- 
sideration, and it also allows 
groups of producers to take full 
advantage of local traditions and 
the reputations of certain favor- 
able sections. And both of these 
factors have a direct bearing on 
advertising. 

“The disaster that sometimes fol 
lows a lack of such protection is 
well illustrated by the. experience 
of a certain organization of pro- 
ducers in a Southern State. Be- 
cause of the legal and ethical as- 
pects of the case, I cannot state 
the name or location of the organ- 
ization; but I will be glad to give 
you the facts. 

“For a number of years, the 
farmers of the locality had been 
specializing in the raising of seed 
because of the favorable soil and 
climate. Three or four years ago 
they organized and began the ad- 
vertising of their product. Cer- 
tain apt slogans were developed 
that were more or less obvious, 
and a_ simple trade-mark was 
adopted and widely used. 

“The seed raised by the organ- 
ization became popular, command- 
ed both preference and higher 
prices over competitive products, 


_ and was in lively demand through- 


out several States. Then other 
growers began to imitate and ap- 
propriate the slogans and trade- 
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‘Strickland Gillilan ian | 


Nationally Known Lecturer and Writer 
Will Conduct a Department of 






Humor and Human Interest 


Beginning in the September Issue 









BPO 


Securing a man of Strickland Gilli- 
lan’s ability and character is in 
keeping with our policy of giving 
our small town families the very 
best that can be obtained. 








Nothing Is Too Good for the Readers of 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Circulation 850,000 ° 


Carl C. Proper 
” Editor 



















Graham Stewart 
Advertising Director 
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ant 


ERWIN, WASEY €? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK. PARIS LONDON 

















Through this man’s hands passes all the vast and 

varied volume of materials for building. If you 

make such materials you know him as your dealer, 

who distributes your goods to your real customers. You can 
make him a better dealer with advertising of the right kind 
—advertising prepared with special concern for the needs 
and desires of the miilions of men and women who buy 
and build. Does such advertising have “‘dealer influence” 
too? Let us ask you, is there any substitute for customers? 


To know the ultimate consumer in any special field as Erwin, 
Wasey & Company takes pains to know him, requires an 
organization of adequate size, wide experience, and genuine 
talent. It is exactly such an organization that is placed at 
your service when you seek advertising counsel of us 
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mark, and to place them on in- 
ferior seeds. 

“Of course, the business of the 
organization suffered through this 
un‘air competition, and for nearly 
two years the organization has 
been attempting to protect its 
rights through the courts. But it 
is finding the effort both difficult 
and expensive, and has already 
spent more than $100,000 with un- 
cert iin and discouraging results. 

“This sort of piracy has always 
flourished in the farm products 
ficld, and one reason for our adop- 
tion of the trade-mark service was 
to protect our members against it. 
The advertising of unregistered 
trade-marks and slogans almost 
invariably leads to imitation and 
trouble. But when a trade-mark 
is registered, the advertiser can 
secure immediate injunctions 
against imitators, and, in event of 
court action, the burden of proof 
and most of the expense is thrown 
upon the other fellow.” 

Mr. Reid then mentioned sev- 
eral instances of producers being 
able to take advantage of the fame 
of their localities for the growing 
ot certain products. Typical of 
these is another organization of 
seed growers that has filed appli- 
cation through the federation for 
a trade-mark consisting of several 
sheaves of grain in an attractive 
arrangement, and with the name 
of the State lettered across the 
design. 

Another association, the Inwood 
Fruit Growers Club, capitalized a 
legend of its section of the 
ceuntry in filing application for a 
trade-mark. The headquarters of 
the club are at Inwood, West Vir- 
ginia, located on Apple Pie Ridge, 
which is noted for the excellent 
quality of its fruit. 

Many years ago, so the story 
goes, an old man in a covered 
wagon drove over the ridge on his 
way westward. He and his family 
were well supplied with fine ap- 
ples, and, as they ate them, they 
planted the. seeds along the ridge. 
And that is supposed to be the 
origin of the great number of 
ipnle trees on Apple Pie Ridge. 

For generations this character 
has been known as “Johnny Apple- 
seed,” and innumerable stories are 

id about his passing through. 
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His is one of the best known 
names in several States, and when 
the Inwood club decided on a 
trade-mark, the members selected 
the illustration of an apple seed 
with a smiling face on it, sur- 
rounded by a band on which is 
lettered Johnny Appleseed Brand 
Apples.” 

This trade-mark was approved 
by the examiners of the Patent 
Office some time ago and was re- 
cently allowed. The federation 
has also secured registration on 
this mark in England. 

“Soon after the Johnny Apple- 
seed trade-mark was adopted,” 
Mr. Reid said, “the officers of the 
Inwood club were surprised to 
note a decided increase in the de- 
mand for their apples, and prac- 
tically all of the members, we 
understand, are now convinced 
that they have a proposition which 
can be advertised very profitably. 

“Because of these experiences 
and others of the kind, we are 
convinced of the necessity of 
registering trade-marks in our 
field, both in this country and 
abroad, and we expect to extend 
the service. It is 3 proposition 
that a great many other organiza- 
tions can adopt profitably for 
their members. Certainly the first 
step in modern merchandising is 
the adoption of a trade-mark and 
its registration. Proper grading 
and packaging follow, standards 
of quality are adopted and then 
the producer realizes that he has 
something which can be easily and 
profitably advertised.” 


Continental Motors Earnings 
Higher 


The Continental store Corporation, 
Detroit, reports earnines of $2,365,287 
for the six months ended April 30, the 
first half of its fiscal year. This is an 
increase of $1,127,622 over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Net 
profit from operations for the six 
months, after deducting all -charges, is 
shown at $1,163,744. The company 
carries patents, good-will , trade-marks. 

etc., on its at a valuation of 
$5,908,316. 


D’Arly, Inc., Appoints 
Mason Warner Agency 


D’Arly, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer 
of toilet goods, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Mason Warner 


Company, advertising agency, also of 


that city. 





Easy 


Payments as Summer Slump 


Antidote 


Cleveland Coal Company Tries Time-Payment Plan to Even Sales Levels 


By John S. King 


GEASONAL slumps! What busi- 
nesses are better qualified to 
have them than coal or ice? 

Ice and fuel companies exist 
by virtue of their opposition to 
the weather. The problem of an 
ice company, of course, is what to 
do with itself in winter time, and 
with a coal company how to keep 
busy in the summer time. How 
one of these can level its volume 
through the year should be en- 
lightening to any business with a 
seasonal selling problem. 

The City Ice & Fuel Company 
of Cleveland is using a method 
of selling coal that is keeping 
its coal yards busy in what are 
normally the slack months of the 
year. 

Through the medium of news- 
paper advertising, The City Ice 
& Fuel Company announced that 
it had formed The City Ice & 
Fuel Company Coal Club, which 
it invited members to join. Rela- 
tively small-space copy was used 
and on insertion dates four four- 
inch advertisements were used in 
each newspaper. This is a prac- 
tice followed out by the com- 
pany in its advertising. It is 
found that it secures more at- 
tention value from four separate 
insertions of four inches, than 
it would ‘from one insertion of 
sixteen inches. 

Selling coal on the club plan is 
in effect selling coal on the instal- 
ment-payment plan. The idea was 
not original with The City Ice & 
Fuel Company and, although the 
system had never been tried in 
Cleveland before, the experiences 
of other.companies had been care- 
fully watched. 

Most of these other plans pro- 
vided for the collection of the 
funds before the coal was deliv- 
ered. When a customer joins the 
coal club, however, and places his 
order for whatever coal is wanted, 
the coal is delivered and payments 
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do not start until after the coal 
is actually in the basement. Of 
course, it is necessary that the 
credit of each member be ap- 
proved before the coal is de- 
livered. 

After the coal is delivered, the 
customer makes payments at tlic 
rate of fifty cents per ton, per 
week, until the total amount is 
paid. Thus on an order of five 
tons, the customer would be mak- 
ing a payment of $2.50 each week 
for as many weeks as required to 
pay in full. 

In cases where credit references 
are insufficient, the matter is taken 
up again with the prospective club 
member. The credit department 
of the company then has to be 
satisfied by additional references 
or some other means, or the ap- 
plication is rejected. 


AN ORDER MAKES A MEMBER 


The plan provides that appli- 
cants sign a membership blank 
when joining the coal club. 
This membership blank is also an 
order blank for the coal required. 
On the order blank three choices 
ate given for methods of making 
payment. 

For each club member, a record 

card is prepared and on this is 
entered full information taken 
from the membership application. 

On the record card is noted the 
total amount due, together with 
each payment that is made. Thus 
the bookkeeping necessary is con- 
siderably reduced, and the possi- 
bility of confusion avoided. The 
customer has a record card for 
his own use on which he can keep 
an account of his own payments. 

In addition to the newspaper 
advertising, circulars were used 
when the plan was announced and 
these were distributed in the 
neighborhoods adjacent to the 
various coal yards of the com- 
pany all through Cleveland. The 
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circulars not only announced the 
coal club, but also quoted prices 
on the company’s leading kinds 
of coal. 

Normally, April, May and June 
are very poor months in Cleve- 
land in the coal business, and the 
plan was prepared with the ob- 
ject of stimulating business dur- 
ing these months and thus equal- 
ize to some extent the demands 
on, men and storage facilities in 
the yards in the rush seasons. 
The advantage to the customer is, 
that the plan enables him to get in 
his winter coal supply at a time 
when he can get the advantage of 
the lowest prices of the year and 
also buy coal on such easy terms 
that the money would never be 
missed. The keynote of the ad- 
vertising campaign revolved 
around these thoughts and point- 
ed out the advantage of having 
a “bin full of coal next fall all 
bought and paid for” ready for 
the winter. 

The novelty of the plan has at- 
tracted much attention. To some 
coal dealers, the plan may not 
look practical, because of the ap- 
parent burden caused by extended 
credit dating. In the Cleveland 
térritory, however, it is not un- 
usual for coal dealers to deliver 
coal early in the season and col- 
lect through the summer or even 
as late as September or October. 
The City Ice & Fuel Company 
Coal Club plan keeps these ac- 
counts alive and at the same time, 
reduces the amount outstanding 
on each account. 

It has been found that the peo- 
ple who have joined the club do 
not wish to pay in strict accord 
with the plan provided but prefer 
to pay larger amounts than the 
plan calls for and to pay monthly 
in advance. Hence, the only risk 
is that the credits will be un- 
eollectible. 

The company’s credit man, 
however, is giving: special atten- 
tion to the club accounts and it is 
his opinion. that he will lose a 
lesser percentage than on the 


regular charge accounts. 

The plan has not been worked 
long enough to warrant a blanket 
endorsement. Up to this time the 
company is well satisfied with the 
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results’ and believes that many 
customers who buy their coal this 
year on the club plan will want 
to continue another year because 
of the great satisfaction they will 
have in beginning the winter with 
a bin full of coal bought at the 
lowest prices and all paid for. 

The coal club plan has proved 
a real idea and is at least attract- 
ing attention to a normally unin- 
teresting subject and the company 
feels that it will benefit consider- 
ably in a general addition of new 
customers to its list and will help 
materially in smoothing out the 
sales peaks and valleys of its 
business. 


More Shoes Made for Women 
than Men 


Leather boot and shoe production in 
the United States during the first four 
months of the current year amounted 
to 110,114,591 pairs according to the 
oo of Commerce. 

f that amount, 26.8 per cent were 

for men; 5.9 per cent for boys and 
youths; 32.9 per cent for women; 12.1 
per cent for misses and children; 8 
per cent for infants; 2.4 per cent for 
athletic and sporting wear; 2.3 per 
cent of canvas, satin or other fabric; 
6.3 per cent for housewear, and 3.3 per 
cent of miscelianeous footwear. 
_ During this period 651,784 pairs were 
imported; 2,089,414 pairs exported and 
485,072 pairs were shipped to non 
contiguous territories, leaving 108,191,- 
889 pairs for home consumption. 

These figures compare with a pro. 
duction of 128,748,341 pairs in the 
first four months of 1923; imports of 
538,348 pairs; exports of 2,500,678 
pairs, and 712,198 pairs to non 
contiguous territories, leaving 17,881,- 
924 more pairs for home consumption 
than were available this year. 





Iowa Poster Association 
Elections 


-_ B. Stewart, Clinton, was elected 
president of the Iowa Poster Advertis 
ing Association at its annual conven 
tion at Davenport recently. <A. | 
Bushby, WaterJoo, was elected vice 
president; Fred Trainer, Ackley, trea 


surer, and Albert Payton, Centerville, 
The 1925 meeting of the 


secretary. 
association will be held at Clinton. 





Real Estate Account for 
Campbell-Ewald 
Krenn & Dato, real estate, Chicago, 
have placed their advertising per a 
with the Chicago office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency. 
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National Lineages 


Largest in History 
of the 


SYRACUSE (N.Y.) HERALD 


A concentration of circulation. 


A Service Department equipped to give a real help- 
ful service in solving an advertiser's problems, and, 


A reading clientele among a thinking and there- 
fore a buying class of people pulled us thru with the 
largest month. 

The records are interesting as well as a forceful 
argument of why the Herald is and should be the 
medium selected for the Syracuse territory. 

National Lineage National Lineage 
May, 1924 May, 1923 
Herald. . . . 167,251 129,787 37,464 GAIN 
Post-Standard 128,786 136,724 7,938 Loss 
Journal . . . 106,323 110,873 4,550 Loss 
Telegram .. 36,575 13,055 23,520 Gain 


The above figures do not include automotive lineage 
in which classification the Herald is always the leader 
by a very wide margin. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building one —e 
New York Boston 
Sharon Building 514 Leary Building = teiiane _Battaing 
San Francisco, Califernia Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Working Assets at Work 
THE INVENTORY 


Commercial Research is the fine sieve which 
successful business uses to secure greater 
profits from the possibilities hidden in the 
Working Assets. 





It is this sieve that separates the Quick 
from the Dead in Inventories. It determines 
true lines, quantities, prices—and all other 
factors which are potent in effecting a 
higher rate of turnover. 


It is one thing to know the annual turnover ; 
quite another, and more important, to know 
at all times, all the motive forces behind 
turnover and how these forces can be in- 
creased in power. 


A comprehensive system for analyzing 
markets and merchandise—a control system 
for merchandise inventories—is a funda- 
mental necessity toward securing more 
frequent turnover. Such a system puts the 
Working Assets to work more fully; de- 
creases costs, increases profits; makes 
smocther progress and greater strength 
assured. 








ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. PAUL LOs’ ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS DAVENPORT ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. Louis DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MEMPHIS DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 














TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 916 MUNSEY BLDG . WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Where Is Your 
Strongest Competition? 


July 


Continued from page 12) 
bude:t at the expense of the house 
furnishing store. 

The same reasoning can be 
applied to industries. Here is a 
well-known example. The paint- 
and-varnish industry some years 
ago was agreed that most every- 
body wanted more or less to 
keep his property painted and 
varnished. The trouble was that 
not enough of them wanted to 
do this so badly that they 
balanced their budget in favor of 
paint and varnish. And that was 
proved by a survey which showed 
that fully three-quarters of paint- 
able and varnishable property in 
this country was neglected. These 
paint-and-varnish manufacturers, 
though they were competitors in 
one sense, had a common cause 
which could only be won by join- 
ing their voices together. They 
said “we are fighting each other 
for the business of that one- 
quarter part of the public which 
leans in favor of systematic use 
of paint and varnish. None of 
us is getting any business from 
the owners of three-quarters of 
the paintable property. The auto- 
mobile, the phonograph, expensive 
clothes, nice furnishings, are 
going into millions of homes 
that need paint and varnish as 
much as they need those things 

perhaps more. we don't 
speak for ourselves, nobody will. 
If we don’t get owners of 
neglected property to give some 

{ their thought to that neglect, 

will certainly not get them 

spend a share of their dol- 
rs on paint and varnish. Let 
join together and sell the 
int-and-varnish idea to the pub- 

If successful, we. will make 

‘ our industry a lot of new 
business that none of us has ever 
had before. And we will share 

s new business among us ac- 

ding to our respective merits 

| enterprise.” 

The paint and varnish indus- 

recognized that all other in- 

cistries were competitors for a 

ire of the consumer's dollar, 
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WOULDN'T YOU 


feel pretty good if you received 
a letter like this? 


“* * * T am sure that 
we have never received bet- 
ter cooperation than that 
which you furnished us in 
the investigation and sales 
campaign on § Be- 
ginning with our market 
analysis through the sales 
campaign, you have ren- 
dered the R. Corpora- 
tion and ourselves a mer- 
chandising service which 
cannot be excelled by any 
other newspaper in the 
country. We want you 
to know that the success 
of the § campaign is 
due in a large measure to 
this service, which you so 
willingly gave us. * * *” 


That’s part of a letter that 
came this morning (June 28) 
from one of the very largest 
and best known advertising 
agencies. And we didn’t give 
a lot of foolish cooperation, 
either. 


We enjoy making try-outs 
successful. 


Send for Utica Booklet 


Atica 
@bserver-Dispatch 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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oe mr jiand; therefore in a real sense. 
competitors of the paint and 

PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. are the sole licen- . . 
sees to manufacture and sell the Andy Gump ‘varnish industry. The Save-the- 


Brushes, Mirrors and Buttons 


ANDY 
GUMP 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Advertising Specialties 








1% inch Campaign Button 
2. inch Campaign Button 
Campaign Pocket Mirror 
Andy Gump Brush 


saa 


“Tie-up” your advertising to about one 
million dollars worth of free publicity 
by using Andy Gump advertising spec- 
ialties. Cartoons are run in news- 
papers and are read by about 30,000,000 
people daily. Illustrations of Andy and 
Min together with your own copy can 
be printed on any of the many clever 
advertising specialties in our line. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Advertising Specialties Since 1898 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. 
22nd and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 





Surface Campaign is a form of 
insurance designed to bring an 
increasing share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar to the paint and 


varnish industry. 

The copper and brass industry 
some years later reasoned through 
the same process. and took similar 
action. The Portland cement in- 
dustry, the mahogany manufac- 
turers, the prune and raisin and 
orange growers, have all recog- 
nized the same principle. And all 
have found advertising _ their 
primary influence upon the con- 
sumer’s state of mind. 

In principle, this employment 
of advertising by industries is no 
different from its employment by 
an individual manufacturer. Both 
are working to influence a state 
of mind favorable to a desired 
end. 

The individual manufacturer or 
retailer who advertises is not only 
trying to influence a state of 
mind favorable to his particular 
class of goods, but to the brands 
or make of goods in which he is 


particularly interested. He is in 
competition not only with all 
other industries or classes of 


stores which are bidding for their 
share of the consumer’s dollar, 
but he is in immediate competi- 
tion with all others in his same 
line of business. Here competi- 
tion is at its acutest stage and 


esaiccess comes to that advertiser 


who, having a good product, best 
develops a favorable state of 
mind: toward it and, if he is a 
manufacturer, best co-ordinates 
thosé other factors of success — 
salesmanship, distribution, display 
and close dealer co-operation. 
Most of us are doing more or 
less self-advertising consciously or 
unconsciously all the time. We ad- 
vertise our personalities and we 
advertise our abilities, and we ad- 
vertise our opinions. Some of us 
advertise ourselves on a carefully 
organized plan at every oppor- 
tunity, others of us shrink from 
advertising ourselves, and in the 
very act of shrinking we adver- 
tise our modesty or our timidity, 
whichever it is. All of us wou!d 
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Old Dutch “Chases Dirt” 


You know the little lady, of 
whom it has often been said 
“a little goes a long way”: 
she is a familiar figure all 
over the world; the accepted 
symbol of cleanliness. 
Intelligent sales effort; in- 
herent superiority and con- 


tinuous good advertising have 
brought Old Dutch Cleanser 
to the foremost position in 
its field; and kept it there! 

We have handled the ad- 
vertising and helped to that 
result during the past twelve 
years. 


Williams & Cu 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Clients Wwe serve 


American Stationery Company 
Personal Stationery 
The American Tobacco Company 


Bull Durham Tobacco 


Baker -Vawter Company 


Office Systems and Equipment 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Company 
Marine Supplies 
Cornell Wood Products Company 
Wall-Board 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Davenport Bed Makers of America 
Davenport Beds 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothing 
The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


“Caterpillar” Tractors 


Ingersoll Redipoint Company 
Redipoint Pencils 


Marshall-Wells Company 


Hardware and Household Specialties 


Morton Salt Company 
Salt 


Northwestern Yeast Company 
Baking Yeast - Yeast Foam Tablets 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 


Paints and Varnishes 


Sun Oil Company 


Sunoco Lubricants and Petroleum Products 


Western Clock Company 
Big Ben - The Westclox Family 
Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
of America 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Company 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 
ANC) 








Ac 





Ad No. 23 
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like to be individualized. A suc- 
cessful man or business is always 
sharply individualized in that mar- 
ket from which the success comes. 

“God helps those who help them- 
selves.” Certainly in the struggle 
for existence, whether of the in- 
dividual or of the business con- 
cern, we each have our own battle 
to fight and no one will fight it 
for us. Banks not so long ago 
thought it was undignified for 
banks to advertise—to individual- 
ize themselves publicly. They have 
got over that. They have real- 
ized that a bank’s volume of busi- 
ness depends on the number of 
people whose state of mind is fav- 
orable to that bank. They have 
realized that advertising can do 
a lot to increase the number of 
such people. 

The two greatest qualities to get 
into advertising are—individuality 
that attracts and truth that con- 
vinces. The public doesn’t know 
you are in existence until you get 
the public’s attention. The pub- 
lic isn’t going to trade with you 
to the extent you want until you 
get the public’s confidence in you 
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and your product. So when an 
vertiser sets out to let the pu 
know that he is in business, he 
right up against the problem 
letting the public know in an 
dividual way. If he is a retaiie 
he is competing against all otlie 
retail outlets in his communi 
for the attention of the pubii 
If he is a manufacturer, he i 
competing against all other m 
chandise for the attention of 
public. 


GUIDANCE OF THOUGHT SUCCEEDS 
ARRESTED ATTENTION 


Take any newspaper or any 
magazine or trade paper, and you 
will see the competition for at- 
tention. The arresting quality of 
an advertisement is indispensable 
for getting that advertisement 
read. There are many different 
ways of putting an arresting qual- 
ity into an advertisement. Judg- 
ment and resourcefulness deter- 
mine which way shall be adopted, 
but it must arrest. 

Let us assume that we have ar- 
rested the consumer’s attention— 
that ours is one of the advertise- 
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Vermont’s 
Maple Crop Larger 



















The returns are in for the 
1924 maple sugar and syrup 
crop in Vermont. 


The maple sugar crop in- 
creased 6% over 1923, and 


the maple syrup brought 34% 
Sign Posts more than last year. The 1924 





of production of syrup is a 47% 
Buying increase over the five-year 
Power average. 

No. 20 This little item of over two 


and a half millions, all going 
to Vermont farmers, helps to 
keep that even purchasing 
power that is the delight of all 
who sell and advertise in Ver- 
mont. 





Vermont id Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner — 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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The Des Moines Capital is read by nearly every- 
body in Des Moines and Central Iowa. It thor- 
oughly influences the Des Moines and Central Iowa 
market. It has successfully served hundreds of big 
advertisers and all of the Des Moines department 
stores, for more than twenty-five years. You can save 


money and build or increase your market in Central 
Iowa by exclusive use of the Capital. 


IMPORTANT NOTE. The Cap- 
ital competes with the publisher who 
advertises the morning and evening 
combination who has a single newspaper 
with a single circulation. This confuses 
many national advertisers. The national 
advertiser who pays a morning and eve- 
ning combination in Des Moines is over- 
buying the market. 


Che Des Moines Capital 
: Over 60,000 Daily 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., Special Representatives, 
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ments among the many which are 
bidd ig for his attention he is 
going to read. He reads. The 
moment he starts we have got to 
get his interest. There are many 
ways of doing this. But there is 
one cardinal rule that is a safe 
guide. We must lead him into 
thinking of his need or want for 
our commodity. 

The paint and varnish industry 
has been mentioned. It had been 
suggested that a slogan “Use More 
Paint” be used as a theme to 
guide the advertising appeal to 
the public state of mind. This 
slogan was never used. It im- 
plied the need to sell rather than 
the need to buy. “Save the Sur- 
face and you save all” was adopted 
instead and that idea has been 
telling the public for over five 
years how valuable its property is 
and how rapidly it is losing that 
property when it neglects preser- 
vation. 

Every — successful salesman 
knows that the pompous approach 
to the prospect seldom brings an 
order. The salesman may repre- 
sent the greatest house in the 
world and the best product, but 
he has learned that true sales- 
manship consists in cultivating 
the- prospect’s sense of need for 
the product. We are mostly all 
alike. The salesman may be ac- 
tually selling us when we are buy- 
ing, but we prefer to think that 
we are buying even though we 
are actually being sold. Adver- 
tising can safely stick to this rule. 
The best advertising does. 


AN OLD QUESTION 


The question has often been 
asked, “How long should an -ad- 
vertisement be?” The best answer 
is, “As long as it will hold the 
willing interest of the reader.” 
The longer you can hold his 
friendly attention, the better your 
chance for a share of his dollar. 
You are in touch with his mind. 
The man who is going to prepare 
athe advertisement should see the 
subject from the consumer’s side 

nd should put the quality of in- 
terest into what he sees. 

But it is quite possible to be in- 
teresting without being convinc- 
ing. The ‘vaudeville monologist is 
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COMPEL 
ATTENTION 


To Your Product 


by Harry E. Wade 
of Thresher Service 


6 br politician knows 

that public indiffer- 
ence spells defeat. He 
says things that force 
attention. 


Sometimes a product, 
too, suffers through being 
ignored. Advertising to- 
day must be forceful, 
indeed, to command the 
notice of any great group 
of buyers. 


Without the use of 
superlatives we produce 
advertising that compels 
attention. If you believe 
this is what your product 
needs, a talk with us may 
prove helpful. 





THRESHER SERVICE '"<. 
Formerly Willsams Agency ~ Founded 1 
oT 








136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone - Rector7880 ~Cable Flailad 
* 
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type 


If more advertisers real- 
ized the power of good 
typography, advertising 
campaigns would make 
more sales. Ask us. 


Currier{s Harrorp L4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 





Sweater News 
Knitted Guterwear 








that. We have done little ‘o the 
state of mind until we have 
started the process of conviction, 
The rule here is this: Whzt you 
say, however individual, however 
clever, however interesting, musi 
ring true. 

Modest men are almost invar- 
iably truthful men. But becauy 
a man is truthful, he is not re. 
quired to hide his light. It js 
not necessarily immodest to ad- 
vertise oneself if one has 
thing to advertise. If one’s 
vertising rings true it is c 
that there is no immodesty 
it. The public mind is like 
own. It is continually a 
“Does he ring true? Does that 
ring true? Am I wisely placing my 
confidence ?” 

No discussion of advertising a 
a means to influence “state of 
mind” can afford to leave out 
merchandising—that process of 
planning out an advertising cam- 
paign in a manner to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity 
presented on the pathway of the 
manufacturer’s salesmen, of his 
jobbers, of his dealers and oj 
their clerks. Every phase of sell- 
ing and merchandising bears its 
influence on the consumer’s stati 
of mind. Advertising in the com- 
mercial war, unsupported by th 
intelligence division, the infantry 
the artillery, to say nothing of th 
commissary, can seldom win the 
battle. The word “campaign” in 
connection with advertising is 
well applied and “campaign” 
means first, a plan based on a 
knowledge of the field of battle, a 
knowledge of the enemy and ei- 
fective co-ordination of all the 
resources of the army. 

Market research practically u” 
known twenty years ago has made 
immense strides for the pur pane 
of revealing to the advertiser t 
conditions favorable and unfavor- 
able which he must meet i!) h 
battle-ground. 

Commercial art—a_ by-product 
not so long ago—-epresents toy 
day an enormous field of activity, 
attracting to it many of the 
brightest geniuses, endowed with 
artistic talent. There are numer- 
ous commercial art schools and 
courses where the principles of 
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Consistent 
Gains in 
Circulation, 
Advertising 


and Reader 
Appreciation 


Due to an increasing and genuine approval of its editorial = 
the HOMESTEAD’S circulation has shown a healthy pall pre 
growth until it is now practically 75,000 weekly. 


Coupled with this increase in circulation are consistent gains in adver- 
tising lineage. For six consecutive months NEW "ENGLA ND 
HOM ESTEAD has carried a much larger volume of o<_ 
than in the ths of the year previous. 

monthly gains orange’ 2 28%. 


Several new accounts have been opened. Among them, a ae 
manufacturer selling through dealers, recently instructed their adver- 
tising agency as follows: “In view of the fect that we have placed , 
more ———————— harness in New England than any other part of 
the country, we think it will be advisable to continue our adver- 
tising in NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD.” 


The HOMESTEAD’S new advertising rate will be 50c a 
line, effective Sept. 1, 1924. Ali bonafide orders re- 
ceived before Sept. Ist will be accepted and carried out 
at the prevailing rate of 45c a line. Take advantage of 
this opportunity. 





WARREN A, PRIEST, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 


NEW YorRK: 456 Fourth Ave. CHICAGO: 123 West Madison St. 
E. R. Williams . J.C. Billingslea 


Sr. Lovurs: Syndicate Trust Building. A.D. McKinney 
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& 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


Hunt’s Buttermilk 
_Kleen-Heet | 
Flit (Standard Oil Co.) 


Nokol 


Are fine new advertising ac 
counts which have started in 
The Journal alone in Atlanta. 


Advertising in 
The Journal Sells the Goods 





METAL SIGN 
SALESMEN 


Aggressive salesmen wanted for 
exclusive territory to market a sign 
that is ABSOLUTELY NEW in 
the metal sign field. It is the larg- 
est stamped steel frame sign ever 
produced. Any length to 54 inches; 
any width to 28 inches. Moulding 
2 inches wide. 

Most durable, most serviceable 
and least expensive sign for un- 
der-the-window and road-bulletin 
purposes. 

Our line also includes large steel 
bulletins, embossed tackers, flanges, 
satin finish indoor signs and ad- 
vertising display specialties. 

Write for exclusive territory; 
commission basis. Give complete 
information; references; photo- 
graph if possible. 


STOUT SIGN COMPANY 


2527 Sullivan Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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art as applied to the influencing 
of a state of mind in favor of a 
commodity are being taught. 

No discussion of advertising 
would be complete without a ref. 
erence to advertising mediums, 
now so provided as to permit al- 
most any type of advertiser to 
reach any market in which he js 
interested and reach it protitably, 
And the question of mediums 
would not be complete without 
reference to the great amount of 
standardizing done in recent years 
to enable the advertiser to know 
what he is buying. 

The advertising activities with- 
in this country are vast in scope 
and variety. A survey of them 
might be possible, though not here. 
But if we had it before us now, 
would it not lend emphasis to 
the statement that the greatest 
State in the Union is “the state 
of mind”? 


Getting Merchandise Over 
with Emotion Copy 


People usually think they buy mer. 
chandise because they are convinced that 
it is what they want. The fact is, how 
ever, that the greater part of merchan 
dise sales are the result of emotional 
appeals which have no bearing at all 
upon the judgment of the individual 
This is the opinion of Martin L. Pierce, 
research and promotion manager of The 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, North 
Canton, Ohio, as expressed before a 
meeting of the Baltimore, Md., Adver 
tising Club. Mr. Pierce spoke on ‘The 
Use of Emotional Appeals in Merchan 
dising.” 

Copy also must be written with a 
feminine appeal, he said, because wo 
men are the majority buyers of many 
kinds of merchandise. ‘Advertising in 
tended for women must give them an 
imnression and feeling similar to that 
which they get when the merchandise 
is actually in their possession. Intelli 
gent advertising uses type, border and 
illustration that suggest the qualities in 
the merchandise. These devices must 
suggest to the mind of the woman who 
buys the product that it will give her 
proper service, and that it is of 
proper design and current styl 
will be seen that all of these quilities 
are emotional and that it is by devices 
such as these that women are made con 
scious that the merchandising does have 
an atmosphere, or fashion, or a senst 
of luxury that is agreeable to them. 


Joins Milwaukee Agency 

E. F. Zeisig has joined the st.ff of 
Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee, ad 
vertising agency, as an account executive. 
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Why should WE tell you? 
You Know It By Heart By This Time 


LL sorts of experts keep reminding you that there is 

lots of business in the summer months and it's easy for the 
vigorous man to get it because his competition “lays down.” 
We won't join the chorus—there are plenty without us. All 
we want to say is that we can help you get that business by 
supplying lists of the prospects in yonr community or any 
community who are known to be ready spenders. Getting 
your order-pulling letters, circulars and broadsides to them 
at low cost is the rest of our job. 
For prices and particulars address our Nevada, la., office. 


The 
Reuben Donnelley 


Corporation- 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
NEVADA, IA. 


\ 
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COLUMBIA 
YARNS 





A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 


‘Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A Code of Ethics That. Meets Daily 
Problems of Business 


The Electrical Power Club of Cleveland Offers a Suggestion to All 
Industries 


By Ralph Crothers 


gt EGRITY is a strong term. 

plied to individuals it means 
no weak spots. A difficulty has 
been that when men unite for 
sonic Common purpose they have 
often done what they would not 
do as individuals. Corporations 
and associations havé been created 
not alone to secure combined 
strength but to replace individual 
responsibility. 

‘The question as to whether or- 
ganization by minimizing the in- 
dividual’s responsibility tends to 
weaken character has often been 
asked by economists and business 
historians. Corporations and 
trade associations have got into 
trouble with constituted au- 
thority when they operated on the 
theory that success could best be 
secured at the price of selfishness. 

The idea of an _ association 
adopting a definite, written code 
and seeing to it that its members 
live up to it is not a new one. 

The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies offers a 
notable example of such an asso- 
ciation code and it has done much 
to climinate some of the unethical 
iractices of previous times. The 

ommittee on Business Ethics of 

the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has recently sub- 
‘itted a report containing fifteen 
neral principles. 
lt is natural that leadership 
‘ong such lines should be closely 
ied with advertising, which con- 
ts, in the last analysis, of put- 
¥ a corporate soul on paper. 
© Truth-in-Advertising move- 
ent has had a marked effect in 
reasing corporate responsibility. 
{ is fitting therefore, that one 
the most notable recent codes 
uld emanate, from a group of 
iwufacturers almost all of whom 
advertisers, 

(he Electric Power Club is 

le up of some eighty-four 


member companies such as the 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co., the 
Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., The 
Edison Storage Battery Co., The 
General Electric Co., The Gould 
Storage Battery Co., The Otis 
Elevator Co., The Packard Elec- 
tric Co., The Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Co, The Robbins & 
Myers Co., The B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., and others of like im- 
portance. These manufacturers 
long have had a code of ethics re- 
lating to the technical and engi- 
neering departments of the elec- 
trical industry. At meetings of 
the club from time to time papers 
were read which concerned them- 
selves principally with the rela- 
tions of manufacturers to their 
customers and the inter-relation 
of manufacturers among them- 
selves in selling practices. It was 
decided to compile from these 
papers a code which would deal 
with this end of the industry. 


DEALING WITH SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


The daily problems of business 
are weil covered in this code of 
ethics. Written guarantees, tak- 
ing payment from both sides, 
stealing ideas, wild promises, 
price cutting, discussion of a com- 
petitor’s product, disparaging 
statements which undermine con- 
fidence in the whole industry, the 
spreading of rumors, raiding the 
personnel of another organization, 
petty commercial bribery, all of 
these subjects of wide general in- 
terest are covered in a_ specific 
way in the above code. 

A code that is used by its mem- 
bers forms habits of straight 
thinking and fair acting. Definite 
and_ specific platforms help to 
unify thought and action. The 
widespread custom of giving and 
accepting gratuities and other lax 
habits in business life can be 
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Loyalty 
Boosting Bulletins 


For office, shop and store 
employees. 


Mimeographed, _ illustrated, 
pocket size. 
Published monthly 


Four pages of tabloid mes- 
sages that will help to arouse 
your employees to giving their 
best. 


Your firm name imprinted— 
making it a personal house 
organ. 


Samples mailed to executives upon 
request 
JoHN J. Lutce & STAFF 
703 Market St. 


San Francisco 
AVAILABLE 


SALES MANAGER 


This man, an executive of 
the highest type, analyt- 
ical, a planner, with a 
background of specialty 
selling and sales organiza- 
tion, is available for a per- 
manent connection. 





Knows men, how to or- 
ganize them; markets, 
where they are and how 
to exploit them. In short, 
a seasoned, high grade 
sales manager and sales 
organizer. 


Address “ T,’’ Box 236, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 





stopped if a code is adopted ip 
each industry and scrupulously 
observed. 

A man who accepts a present of 
so great value that the transaction 
is obviously for the purpose of 
influencing his judgment or ob- 
taining his secret support is tres- 
passing beyond the bounds of 
common honesty. This is one of 
the most widespread abuses in 
business today. 

A code which leads to straight 
thinking and straight action is a 
helpful influence in every indus- 
try. 

That part of the code dealing 
with the relations of manufac- 
turers to customers and agents, 
the general relations of manufac. 
turers to each other, and relations 
in selling, follow: 


RELATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS 10 
CUSTOMERS, AGENTS OR OTHERS 


(1) It is obvious that a cus- 
tomer is justified in expecting that 
electric power apparatus sold him 
shall meet the specific guarantees 
contained in the proposal. When 
practical, manufacturers’ should 
inform themselves of conditions 
of operation and should exercise 
their good offices in bringing 
about the best selection of appa- 
ratus to meet the imposed service. 
Having had such opportunity, and 
the recommendation of the manu- 
facturer having been adopted by 
the customer, the former is under 
an implied obligation to meet 
such conditions, whether or not 
they are specifically covered in 
the written proposal. 

(2) A just policy toward cus- 
tomers is all that general ethics 
require. Generosity to some ex- 
tent may be also desirable, but in 
the electrical industry perhaps 
more than in most others, the ten- 
dency is for the customer to hold 
the manufacturer responsible for 
matters in which the manufac- 
turer is not at fault, and this ten- 
dency should be combated vigor- 
ously. 

(3) The practice of allow- 
ing commissions , indiscriminately 
should be discouraged. It is im- 
possible to cover every case, but 
a generally safe rule may be 
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100% Coverage 
The Best Medium 
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indm- a foo is very doubtful if there is another 

dealing af | newspaper on the Continent of Amer- 
som ' Me! ica which covers its constituency as 
anufac Eeeera) thoroughly as does THE MONTREAL 
anions DAILY STAR. 


In Montreal there is a dual population— 
French and English. The English population 


ERS 10 
HERS 


a cus. represents approximately one-third of the whole 
ap —300,000—or according to the accepted aver- 
antes age, 60,000 Homes. 

should The circulation of the Star in Montreal is 
— 85,593, showing an excess of 25,593 over the 
inging number ! eg eng Os excess 
appa- goes to the better professional and business 
> an classes among the French-speaking population. 
y4 Outside of Montreal the Star has a circula- 
st tion of 26,187 chiefly among the more substan- 
gps tial citizens in the smaller towns which look to 
Py Montreal as their natural market. 


i ee Judicious advertisers always give The Montreal 
ethics Star the leading place on their list when laying 


bye out their appropriations. 


srhaps 
e ten- 
» hold 
e for 
1u fac- 
s ten- 
yigor- 


The Montreal Dailu Stak 


low- ‘Canada’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


la tely 


MONTREAL CANADA 
New York Chicago Toronto Winnipeg London, Eng. 
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UNUSUAL 
PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATION 
FOR PUBLISHERS 


IF you are a “bit upset” with results 
in general, 


IF you are dissatisfied with your 
present business management, 


IF your publication is only carrying 
a limited number of pages, but de- 
serves more, 


IF you are not satisfied with your 
present representation, 


IF you would be interested in an 
outside viewpoint with constructive 
plans for getting ahead, 


IF you are not just CURIOUS— 
we would like to discuss these 
problems with you in confidence. 


Our plan of operation is 
based on a very definite and 
unusual service necessarily 
limited to a few clients. 


Address “W,’’ Box 237, Care of 


Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















If You Area 
SALESMAN 


—Read This— 


One of the largest business firms of 
its kind in the world has an open- 
ing in each of its branch offices: 


Cleveland, O. Joplin, Mo. 

Toledo, O. Bartlesville, Okla. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Denver, Colo. 
Danbury, Conn. 


These are not soft jobs. They re- 
quire real salesmen who are willing 
to work like blazes. Rapid advance- 
ment to field managers based entirely 
on results, 


Advertising and specialty men are 
best fitted for these positions, selling 
one of the most popular and safest 
securities known. 


Your earnings limited only by your 
efforts. Salary and commission basis. 
Write telling us of your business 
history. List references. Address 

. C., P. O. Box 64, Trinity Station, 
New York, N. Y. 








stated, viz., that no commission 
on a sale of motors, controllers or 
other accessories or auxiliaries 
should be paid to a consulting 
engineer, or to anyone receiv ng 
compensation directly or indirect- 
ly from the person or corporation 
for whose use the apparatus is 
being purchased. 


RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER 


(1) In their ordinary relations, 
companies should observe the gen- 
eral ethical requirements of busi- 
ness life, and should extend to 
each other in full measure the 
courtesy usually extended to non- 
competitors, i. e., information re- 
garding credits, etc. 

(2) The purposes of our club 
do not include a general leveling 
process up or down. A company 
gaining an advantage by reason 
of superiority in designing skill, 
electrical or mechanical, is under 
no obligation to share such ad- 
vantage with other companies. 
Such a company cannot, however, 
expect to retain the exclusive use 
and benefit of general ideas which 
are not patentable ; but specific de- 
signs of one company, developed 
usually at considerable expense, 
should not be appropriated by its 
competitors. 

(3) Perfect frankness between 
manufacturers is desirable. If a 
competitor makes a request one 
does not care to grant, a plain, 
courteous refusal is better than 
circumlocution, 

(4) Confidence should be exer- 
cised and deserved. Promises 
should not be lightly made, but 
when made they should be punc- 
tiliously kept. 

(5) It is considered unethical 
to adopt such methods for injur- 
ing competitors as the institution 
of patent litigation where one’s 
case has no merit or where suit 
is based on technicalities and suc- 
cess is sought through weight of 
capital or influence. It is also 
considered unethical to deliber- 
ately infringe the patents of 
others or institute price cutting 
when directed against a specific 
competitor for the purpose of in- 
juring his business. 

The relations of manufacturers 
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Something Worth 
Using 


A building built and owned by ourselves to exactly 
fit our most minute and particular requirements. 
Modern, sanitary and fireproof. 


Situated in one of the largest and newest manufac- 
turing districts in Detroit. Utilizing every modern 
facility this district affords. 


Equipped with every modern machine and device 
with which to manufacture the highest grade plates 
and mats in the country. Much of this machinery 
is special — we built it ourselves. 


Manned by a large organization. Every man know- 
ing his job to the nth degree. Trained by our own 
experts to fit our exacting requirements. 


Controlled by executives who absolutely know their 
business in every respect. 


Until you use all these facilities that Gagnier has 
placed at your disposal you will never know what 
the best is in newspaper Plates and Service. 


If you advertise in newspapers we can show you how 
to save time and money on your Plates and Mats. 
Outline your requirements. Let us quote prices. 
No obliga:ion. 





GAGNIER STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY 





The Gagnier Corporation 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
51 E. 42nd St. 222 N. Michigan Ave. 
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eWW(R. AADVERTISER 


—take your choice 


Select the side which appeals to you 


Just 
cAdvertising! 


LOOK AROUND YOU 
ANYWHERE 
U.S.A. 





A plan of 
marketing 


| —which is as easily 


read as your bal- 
ance sheet. 


—which is as logical, 
as accurate as an 
engineer's report. 


—which will be ap- 
proved by master 
sales managers be- 
fore it is submitted 
to you. 


—which will recog- 
nize the need of 
your salesmen and 
proceed toputthem 
to work. 


—which will regard 
profit and loss as 
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to each other in the matter of sell- 
ing is presented in the following 
fashion: 

(1) Only men of known high 
character and probity should be 
employed as salesmen. 


(2) The home office should 
keep in such cfose touch. with 


salesmen that they will represent 
it faithfully both in opinions and 
methods. It is not a justifiable 
excuse for a breach of ethics to 
affirm that a salesman did not 
represent his employer properly. 

(3) The truth and nothing but 
the truth should be told concern- 
ing one’s Own apparatus and a 
discussion of a competitor’s prod- 
uct should be avoided wherever 
possible. If it beconies necessary 
to make any statement concerning 
a competitor’s apparatus, one 
should not indulge in unfounded 
criticism or insincere compliment. 
It should be known that any com- 
ments made are founded upon 
facts. 

(4) Comparisons favorable to 
one’s own product are justifiable 
if they are confined to strictly 
truthful statements. But neither 
generally nor _ specifically dis- 
paraging statements concerning a 
manufacturer or his product 
should be made beyond those in- 
volved in a clear-cut comparison 
of similar facts. It is proper to 
make comparison of one’s prod- 
uct with that of a competitor 
when such comparison is based on 
information secured through bul- 
letins available to the public, 
articles appearing in the public 
press, information derived from 
the reports of competent, inde- 
pendent testing organizations, or 
upon data which can be readily 
verified by the prospective pur- 
chaser, such, for instance, as 
weights and dimensions. 

(5) It is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish between failures of ap- 
paratus by reason of defects in 
workmanship or design, and those 
due to other causes; for example, 
ibuse or misapplication on the 
part of the customers. There- 
fore it is not ethical to draw the 
attention of a purchaser to the 
supposed failure of a competitor’s 
line or type of product even al- 
though occasional instances of 
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Pictures Will 
Sell It 


O matter what your 

product—more 

people will read your direct 

advertising if you tell it 
pictorially. 


Many large advertisers are 
using Artgravure for that 
reason. 


Send for Our Booklet 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


- ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEw YORI. CLEVELAND 
400 WEST 31"ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 





Charles W. North~ Associate 


2403 Grand Central Terminal .NY.~ Tel. Van. 8673 
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ee Philadelphia printing 
plant doing high grade 
work, requires a man to write 
copy and as head of such de- 
partment to co-operate with 
Art, Typographical and Sales 
Departments, in planning 
direct advertising matter. 
Must have had actual experi- 
ence in such work witha high 
grade printing or advertising 
organization. State qualifica- 
tions and compensation. 
Send samples of work and 
photograph, if possible. Re- 
plies entirely confidential. 


Address CT B Box 238, Printers’ Ink 
ix aie: af RS 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders 
will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, 
insuring durability. Covered 
with book cloth; lettered in 


gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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such apparent failure’ may have 
been reported. 

(6) Rumors concerning the fi- 
nancial standing or credit of a 
competitor or in general any 
rumor disparaging to a competi'or 
should not be repeated. 

(7) Calling attention to the re- 
spective prominence and magni- 
tude of manufacturers is proper. 
This is advantageous to the 
smaller manufacturers in some 
cases and to the larger manufac- 
turers in others, depending on the 
locality, size of equipment pro- 
duced, or character of installa- 
tions made, or possibly to the 
special peculiarities of relation- 
ship of the customer to thie 
manufacturer or to his own trade. 

(8) One manufacturer should 
not endeavor to secure the em- 
ployees of another without con- 
sulting the manufacturer in whose 
employ the person wanted may be. 

(9) Presents and __ gratuities 
should not be given to customers 
when intended to influence the 
placing of their orders. In no 
event should they be of any sen- 
sible monetary value, neither 
should they take the form of un- 
usual guarantees, or inclusion of 
parts not regularly included with 
the apparatus quoted on, nor free 
repairs beyond the guarantee 
period. 


L. P. Wilson Heads Atlanta 
Advertising Club 


L. P. Wilson has been elected pres- 
ident of The Advertising Club of At- 
lanta, Ga., succeeding Herbert Porter. 
Mr. Wilson is advertising manager of 
the Davison-Paxon-Stokes Company, 
Atlanta department store. . 

Allan C. Gottschaldt, vice-president 
of The Kenneth S. Keyes Company, has 
been elected first vice-president; Caro- 
line Thomas, second vice-president, and 
Bruce Hall of the Sout Ruralist, 
sergeant-at-arms. 
serve one year are: Mrs. A , 
Gouedy, Fonville ee pares LeRoy 
Rogers, Warren Fogg, M. ‘atters, 
George Ripley, Jr. aaa lierbert Porter, 
chairman. 


Directors elected » 


John Schaefer Forms 
Advertising Business 


John Schaefer, for six years with 
the Class Journal Company, New York, 
has formed an advertising business at 
that city. He will specialize in automo- 
tive vertising. 
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Audit Bureau of Distribution 


Many keen advertising executives who 
insist on A.B.C. publication standards 
now seek an ‘‘Audit Bureau” of direct 
advertising distribution. They know the 
costly waste of undistributed literature. 


One personalized piece of advertising 
actually in the hands of the prospect is 
worth a hundred under the dealer’s’ 
counter. 


Premier Direct Mail Merchandising 
provides an absolute audit of direct 
advertising distribution (circulation), 
amazing savings for the manufacturer, 
and traceable results in sales. 


THE PREMIER COMPANY 
Direct Mail Merchandising 
CLEVELAND 
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New England—An Ideal Territory 


To Concentrate On Now 


New England is in a spending mood. ‘The annual 
pilgrimage of campers, tourists and vacationists has 
started. The hundreds of thousands of visitors that come 
to New -England’s wonderful playgrounds leave behind 
millions of dollars for merchandise and service. 


This swells the purchasing power of New England. 


Now is the time to present your merchandise in this 
market. There is more money in this market now, conse- 
quently more of your products can be sold there. 


Will you get your share of this profitable business? An 
- advertising campaign started now in these New England 
newspapers will help you get your products in the hands 
of distributors. You will find that the cost of conducting 
a*campaign to cover the territory is no more than 
you would appropriate to capture one metropolitan 


market. 


LYNN. MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
VPopulation 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASs,_ ***?4"? 
Daily Circulation 32,425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 21,154 P. O. 
ember A. B. 
Population 43, 697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, panes. UNION 
Daily Circulation 64, 783 A B. C.—2e¢ copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. 7}2GRAM 
Daily Circulation 83.086 A. B. C. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25, 070 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 140, 600 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELRORAM 
Daily Circulation "46, 730 A. 
Population 150,000, with bh S20, 000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3e copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 40, 106 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (2vening) 
Daily Cir. over 11 341 A. B. C.—3ce copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 27,792 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 22,393 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 

Net paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 12,693 A. B. C. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 22,779, with suburbs 40, "000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 11,410 P. O. 
Member A. B. 

Population 41, 029, with suburbs 110,000 
EACH OF THE NeEwspPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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Dental Advertising 
Investigation Asked 


The necessity for and the benefits 
accruing from “Truth-in-Advertising” 
are meeting with greater general rec- 

vition and discussion at association 
co cnventions, The Pennsylvania State 
Dental‘ Society, for example, at its 
recent Pittsburgh convention, adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas by untrue and_ unfair 
advertising, certain proprietary poo 
ations are being sold to the public by 
druggists and general storekeepers as 
harmless cleansers of teeth, teeth 
bleaches, stain removers, tartar  sol- 
vents and teeth whiteners; 

“Whereas such certain proprietary 
preparations work injury to the enamel 
of the. teeth, causing disintegration, 
and therefore, destructive to the teeth 
and subversive to the general health, 
be it resolved: 

“That the Pennsylvania State Den- 
tal Society hereby authorizes, empowers 
and instructs the president to appoint 
a committee to present information to 
the Commissioner of Health of the State 
of Pennsylvania and to the Director of 
Public Health of the City of Phila- 
delphia, with requests that any and all 
teeth bleaches and teeth-stain removers 
so sold and advertised to the public as 
harmless be investigated by the proper 
health officers of this State.” 

Copies of the resolution were for- 
warded various officials and _ organiza- 
tions including the Pure Food and 
Drug Section of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Postmaster- 
General. 


Death of Otto G Guenther, Sr. 


Otto Guenther, Sr., one of the pioneers 
in the advertising agency field in Chi- 
cago, died at his Chicago home July 2 
it the age of 78. Forty years ago he 
founded Guenther-Bradford & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, of which his 
. Otto Guenther, Jr., is now pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Guenther was born in Austria 
and was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Vienna before coming to 
the United States in 1873. Prior to 
establishing his own advertising business 
he was editor of the Milwaukee Her- 
old and managing editor of the Chicago 
Freie Presse, German language news- 
papers. ‘Besides Otto Guenther, Jr., 
he leaves two other sons. Louis 
Guenther, who is editor of Financial 
orld, New York, and Rudolph Guen- 
ther, who is president of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., New York 
ulvertising agency. 


Rk. A. Colorado with Grand 
Rapids Agency 


Ralnh A. Colorado, formerly _ with 
‘enieria’ Internacional, New York, 
s joined the staff of the White Ad- 
rtising Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
three years he was general sales 
nt in South America for the Clip- 
Belt Lacer Company, of Grand 
‘apids, of which he also has been ad- 
tising director. 
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In Portland, Maine 


and its immediate trading zone 


The Evening Express 


has, by far, the 
Largest Circulation 


Its circulation in the city of Port- 
land is equal to more than 15 out 
of every 16 homes. 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage 


In advertising lineage it leads by 
a wide margin. Checking by De 
Lisser Bros. for year 1923 shows 
EXPRESS carried over 3,000,000 
lines MORE than the morning 
competitor. 


The Sunday Telegram 


has the largest Sunday circulation 
east of Boston. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








Announcement of 
Copy Contest Prize Winner 


The Harper Advertising Copy Contest was 
ahugesuccess. Nearly three hundred pieces 
of copy were submitted. Well-known ad- 
vertising men, copy writers, newspaper 
men, students and others submitted en- 
tries. Copy was received from the United 
States and from Canada and Europe. 

The Judges were Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Bruce Barton and eland. Entries 
were identified by number only, the name 
and address of the author of each piece 
being contained in a sealed envelope, not 
opened until after the award. 

(See page 183 of this issue.) 

The advertisement appearing on page 183 
was awarded the prize of $100. It was 
submitted by Miss C. Ethel i eg 
1094 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. 

e winner of this contest + the 
hundred-dollar prize has had a practical 
experience in advertising of less than six 
months, but she has enjoyed a scientific 
training under Professor Hotchkiss. 

Just turn back and read the prize- 
winning advertisement again. Her copy 
typifies the principles that Professor 
Hotchkiss explains in his book. We 
would like your opinion of this copy and 
of the book that inspired it. Just write 
Mr. K. Seidel, care of Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
City. He will gladly send you “‘Adver- 
tising Copy,” by Hotchkiss, on approval. 


Harper & BrotHErRs New York 
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Advertising One of the bene- 
Helps ficent economic 
influences of ad- 

Farmer Do  vertising is re- 
More Work vealed in some 


figures recently given out by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. The department says 
that the average crop area per 
farm worker in this country in 
1920 was 29.4 acres, compared 
with 25.2 acres in 1910, an in- 
crease of about 17 per cent. It 
seems that the average size of 
farms has increased also—from 
138 acres in 1910 to 148 acres in 
1920. Those crops that are largely 
machine-produced, such as hay 
and grain, show the highest rate 
of increase. 

This is, of course, a triumph 
for machinery. It is also a tri- 
umph for advertising and the 
sales effort which backed it up, 
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The introduction of labor-saving 
machinery to the farmer was no 
easy task. It was one of the 
stiffest selling jobs that has ever 
been put over. But now that the 
idea has finally been quite gen- 
erally accepted, its value is evi- 
denced in the figures which we 
have quoted. 

Despite the widespread adop- 
tion of machinery and motor- 
power on the farm, it is interest- 
ing to observe that there has been 
an increase in the ratio of horses 
and mules to agricultural workers, 
In 1910 there were 1.94 horses 
and mules for each farm worker. 
In 1920 the ratio had climbed to 
2.13 or an increase of 11 per cent. 
This fact would seem to deny the 
contention of this editorial, but 
the explanation is that the horses 
and mules, like machinery, are be- 
ing used to perform labor former- 
ly done by human hands. 

Also the more machinery is 
adopted the more horses are re- 
quired to operate it, where motor 
power is not used. The use of 
both horses and motor power will 
continue as long as the farmer 
finds it more efficient to substitute 
for his own labor, where he can. 
Proof of this assertion is found 
in the statement of the Depart- 
ment that since 1910 more farm- 
ers have been abandoning devices 
such as the walking plow in favor 
of sulky plows and the one row 
cultivator in favor of the two- 
row kind. The operator can ride 
on both these newer devices. 

These increases in the working 
capacity of those engaged in agri- 
culture make it possible for farm- 
ers to carry on their operations 
with less hired labor. In fact, on 
this very point the Department of 
Agriculture says, “the loss of 
farm workers since the war began 
has been offset by about an 18 
per cent increase in the ratio of 
crop production to workers.” 

We repeat that advertising may 
modestly take some credit for this 
situation. Every new product has 
to go through a suspicion stage. 
This is particularly true of ma- 
chinery. People are so _ en- 
trenched in their ages-old habits 
that they are slow to adopt any- 
thing that may upset their habits. 
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It takes advertising to break 
down this opposition of indiffer- 
ence and suspicion. Certainly 
machinery would not now be so 
extensively used in American 


agriculture had not advertising’ 


been widely used in winning 
favor for it. 


It has been sug- 
—— gested that the 
elp tor retailer does not 
Retailer? fully appreciate 
general advertising because its 
benefits are conferred upon him 
without charge. The manufacturer 
pays the bill—also pays for some 
other things the purpose of which 
is to help the dealer connect his 
store up with the advertising. All 
this help coming without money 
or price, so to speak, the retailer 
is inclined to expect it as a part 
of his birthright and never con- 
siders what a tough time he would 
have were he forced to get along 
without it. 

Robert W. Woodruff, president 
of the Coca-Cola Company, makes 
the interesting suggestion in the 
July issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy that here is a job 
for the advertiser’s salesman. If 
the retailer does not have a 
right impression of the advertis- 
ing, which is so in any number of 
cases, it generally follows, accord- 
ing to Mr. Woodruff, that the 
salesman has been talking more 
about his goods than about the 
force which sells the goods. The 
fact is that a manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising is worth more to the 
individual retailer than to the 
manufacturer himself. Once let 
the salesman convince the retailer 
of this and the latter is a changed 
man for life. He knows he can 
do certain things much after the 
fashion of the pitcher told about 
by Ty Cobb at a recent Coca-Cola 
district sales meeting. 

“T imagine,” said the famous 
ball-player, “that selling is much 
like baseball. The biggest thing 
in baseball is for a player to be- 
lieve in himself, and that he can 
make the play before him. The 
way a pitcher feels, when he gets 
into the box at a critical time, usu- 
ally determines what the result 
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will be. If he knows he can re- 
tire the batter facing him you can 
literally feel the confidence sweep 
through the team. What follows 
is winning baseball. If the pitcher 
is doubtful luck will not help much. 
And what usually follows is win- 
ning baseball by the other team.” 

In other words, a manufac- 
turer’s advertising may be a won- 
derful thing for the retailer. But 
the retailer and the manufac- 
turer’s salesmen must believe it to 
make it really so. When they be- 
lieve it, and not till then, is it so. 
Wherein we see the unquestioned 
value of personal salesmanship. 
One way, then, for a manufacturer 
to determine whether he is doing 
too much for the retailer is to ask 
himself the question: “Do my 
salesmen actually know my adver- 
tising and are they enough in sym- 
pathy with it to sell it to the re- 
tailer?” If a retailer believes in a 
company’s advertising, and will 
ally himself with it intelligently 
there is little danger of doing too 
much of it for him. 


Branch The branch “——. 
ager’s main j 

Managers is to manage his 
for Research men so that sales 
from his territory show well at 
the end of the year. But the man 
running a branch office far from 
the headquarters of the company 
is dealing with other hard prob- 
lems each day. He is planning 
and testing new ideas. He is find- 
ing facts. 

In the home office there is now 
or is being planned a sales re- 
search department. A _ sales re- 
search department is often used to 
do many other things in addition 
to getting information about new 
markets. It is often called upon 
to check sales results in compari- 
son with quotas previously de- 
termined, to discover the need for 
the design, invention and manu- 
facture of a new product which 
the production department is later 
to work out, to investigate con- 
sumer complaints about use, and 
perform a variety of other im- 
portant functions. 

In the task of discovering facts 
of vital importance to the com- 
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sales effort which backed it up, 
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pany’s policy, it is absolutely es- 
sential that the academic viewpoint 
toward research be tempered by 
the sort of hard facts known to 
the men-on the road. Hard facts 
are the raw material from which 
more sales are made. The men 
in the research department must 
therefore know the difference be- 
tween workable facts and mere 
information. 

Branch managers who have 
made good records in the man- 
agement of their various branches 
because of their planning ability 
make excellent members of the 
sales promotion department of the 
home office organization. When 
they can be brought into the home 
office, there to make available their 
knowledge of facts, the necessity 
for new products, or new methods 
of gaining new sales outlets, they 
bring their local and _ tangible 
knowledge into the best possible 
and closest contact with the future 
of the business as a whole. There 
is always the danger that a big 
company establishing a commer- 
cial research department, is liable 
to overdo it at first and start with 
too big a department, too far- 
reaching a progress. Often men 
are hired for the job with an 
academic or inadequate idea of the 
problem for which the facts are 
to be gathered. The policy of 
having a vice-president in charge 
of sales or the sales manager at 
the head of an organization of two 
or three branch managers who 
have made good locally, offers a 
suggestion which is being adopted 
by many large and progressive 
companies. 


Good _ salesmen 


Unreal know that a great 
Buying many of the ob- 
Objections _jections to buy- 


ing which buyers put forth are but 
products of their imagination and 
are not founded on fact. Such 
salesmen instinctively recognize 
the unreality of the buyer’s argu- 
ments and therefore overcome 
them with a certain ease. The 
right words which can consume 
such objections spring to their 
minds and their affirmative state- 
ments are made with confidence. 


that tHiey 
thing that may upset their habits. 
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But there are hosts of other 
salesmen who think they see the 
“buyer’s point of view.” They im- 
mediately raise his objections to 
the plane of reality and make them 
positive entities which must he 
fought, tooth and nail. By recog- 
nizing these objections as real they 
give them power and the harder 
they fight them the stronger they 
get. These salesmen start their 
battles under a great handicap 
and their counteracting arguments 
are oftentimes feeble and inade- 
quate. The result in many cases 
is that the buyers’ objections win 
and the salesmen go away without 
orders. 

While objections may be illu- 
sions in the buyers’ minds they are 
something which must be handled 
and done away with. It should 
therefore be the sales manager’s 
duty to see that his men get the 
right mental concept of them, and 
are supplied with the proper argu- 
ments to consume them. It should 
be a definite part of every man- 
ager’s policy to methodically col- 
lect objections and list them: to 
analyze them from every angle, 


- and by the application of specific 


argument prove them to be un- 
real and without foundation and 
substance. 

This collection of objections 
with their counteracting argu- 
ments could very easily be made a 
part of every salesmen’s equipment! 
and with it he could be armed 
against whatever may come up in 
the way of imaginative objections. 
His study of them would con- 
vince him of their unreality, his 
knowledge of the affirmative state- 
ments which destroy them would 
be accurate and complete, there- 
fore he would work without han- 
dicap and set himself at the task 
of destruction with full confidence 
of success. Such scientific han- 
dling of objections is bound to 
clear a salesman’s vision and 
straighten his thinking processes 
and the result of this must natu- 
rally be greater sales. 





Peter Hamilton, advertising manager 
of the Fort Worth Press, has been ap- 
pointed acting business manager. [Je 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Houston Press. 


F : 


s IL a SCSCEMINeS what the result of vital importance to the com- 
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“| The First Fall Issue 


IS to 
them 


«oe [| Advertising forms for SEPTEMBER close 
Ey jus 
‘cr ff September to the boy means back to 


ents 


< J school and an almost complete change in 


ASS 


v" ff his daily routine. Camping, swimming 


10ut 


iu. {| and summer life generally are forgotten. 


are 


i’ [He now thinks of football, basketball and 


er’s 










ie all forms of fall and winter sports. He 
« needs a new suit or two, and he must have 
“: that radio set that he passed up last spring. 
‘< [| A dozen other things come to his mind. 
i {| Soindevising ways and means he decides 
»s [to carry some of them over till Christmas. 


o All of which means that from now until the holi- 
: day season boys everywhere will be hungry for 
the many things that all normal boys want—and 
generally manage to get. 

: Thousands of these boys subscribe to BOYS’ LIFE. 
This publication provides the one sure way to 
ce reach them. 


= Its circulation is growing larger every 
month. It covers the entire scout field. 


. BoyssLiFE: 


e 
. 200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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Printers’ Ink’s Survey of 
Automobile Advertising 


HE leaders in automobile advertis- 

ing seem to agree there will be 
more and better automobile advertising 
in the future than ever before. 


The 1925 models are now coming out. 
This fall there will be the usual adver- 
tising and selling drive for closed car 
business. 


For those who have any form of adver- 
tising space or service to offer the auto- 
mobile field, now is the opportune time 
to do aggressive selling. Plans. that will 
be definite contracts in the late summer 
and fall are now being considered. 


Over 89.9% of the newspaper and maga- 
zine national advertising of automobiles 
is concentrated among the 42 manufac- 
turers subscribing to PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 
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In these 42 concerns there are 169 
readers including 25 General Executives 
(Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers 
and General Managers), 35 Sales Execu- 
tives (Sales Managers and Assistant 
Sales Managers) and 49 Advertising 
Executives (Advertising Managers, As- 
sistant Advertising Managers and Sales 
Promotion Managers). 


The PRINTERS’ INK Survey of Automobile 
Advertising shows who these advertisers 
are, their relative importance from the 
standpoint of magazine and newspaper 
advertising, and the men who control or 
influence sales and advertising plans. It 
is well worth a half hour study if you 
have a story worth telling to the auto- 
mobile field. On request a representa- 
tive will gladly call and show you how 
this survey can help you get more busi- 
ness from this attractive field. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


Sales Department 
185 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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LOWEST AGATE LINE RATE OF ALL 


1151% Better Than the Best 
363% Better Than All Eight 


oe 



















r 
Chicago, Illincis. 


Attention ~ yr. !. ¢. Myer: 





Cont lumen: 





My Advertising Department has Just handod me a set of figures that I believe my 
be Of interest to you. be placed the same identical sd on our new ZENITH Porte- 

@ suilease receiver in nine )ublications, « were radio publications 
on. . vases 







igat of which 
@ took @ full p.gu. Tne direct resp: 





eat one & susic tion. @ch 
to date from these ads are as follows; 







Publicati a i Publication E a” 
8 9 S r 2 
c pt G “Ss 
» 3 a a7 





Publication I being "iadio Dige.t", Sl. 


Crusti.g these figurcs apy be of interest to you, leo 


DNnwsW> wT two we HS D> 


















H 

Cordial E 

| B 

LEGS ‘ A 
President Zenith Radio Corporation. 
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It Pays 
to Advertise 
in the 
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JULY MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 
tising) 

Standard Size 

: Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews..... 86 19,281 
Harper’® <seé<nsssevese 74 16,663 
World’s Work... ..cc0-- 73 16,506 
Atlantic Monthly....... 70 15,872 
Serene D és bont.ces aes 54 12,180 
Our Wee vicsesiccccs 46 10,332 
Comte inisedsesecves 30 6,720 
Current Opinion........ 27 6,150 
Everybody's ..cccescces 25 5,765 
Street & Smith Comb... 2 5,040 
Mameeg'S cciscvcavensd 20 4,564 
Wide WDE... ind s.5<< 19 4,268 
St. We ee sevceras 18 4,032 
Dock —wewdeussineces 13 2,944 
Blue Weis ixecscccsadd 11 2,644 
MeCtareh savccecscces 9 2,021 

Flat Size 

Columns Lines 

Amerie scvcccessedes 276 §=©39,543 
Fred Ws esaeceres 249 35,712 
Rel Wiiscescoccciee 184 26,406 
True Romances......... 180 8 25,771 
Cosmopolitan .......... 179 25,631 
Physical Culture....... 157 22,460 
PROD ao <tuastnades 122 17,446 
American Boy......... 81 16,284 
Motion Picture Magazine 95 13,690 
SUNS capeescentenias 81 11,602 
Suceess ceveccecoeneees 65 9,426 
Hearst’s International. . 64 9,332 
Elks Magazine......... 59 8,996 
Boys’ EMGiisscswcccvses 52 8,965 
hain scudameaenwubene’ 54 7,776 
True Confessions....... 48 6,820 
Screw xis <swewes see 43 6,269 
Picture FRG. <c<0255<5% 43 6,159 
Real U2iiescsdasneaeins 37+ 5,297 
Metropolitan .......... 35 5,136 
Boys’ Magazine........ 20 3,430 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 

Ladies’ Home Journal.. 369 62,851 
Vogue (2 issues)....... 386 §=6. 61,036 
Good Housekeeping..... 264 37,817 
Pictorial Review........ 178 35,716 
Harper’s Bazar........- 194 32,725 
Woman’s Home Comp... 179 30,559 
McCalPG< c5.0s'snrc ad mae 121 20,639 
DelimeaGh <.cccecseess 111 18,916 
Designed cssiceasnee es 102 =17,509 
Modern Priscilla....... 95 16,292 
Hollanié: 5.cuc oa scssebas 79 =14,897 
People’s Home Journal. . 57 9,837 











They 
investigated 
and Know 


that the quickest and surest 
way to reach business leaders ; 
the men who control, man- 
age and finance industry is 
through the advertising pages 
of Forbes. 


Campbell-Ewald 


have started a year’s cam- 
paign with the July 21st issue, 
advertising the ability of their 
organization to render service. 


Here is an opportunity. 


The Forbes reader is hungry 
for information on marketing 
and merchandising. Tell him 
your story. For rates and in- 
formation write 


FORBES 


Member of A. B. C. 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Eastern Manager 
FRANK H. BURNS 
120 Fifth Avenue., New York 


Western Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Financial Advertising Manager 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 





Special Note: Effective with the 
August Ist issue, Forbes will pub- 
lish semi-monthly on the 1st and 
15th (24 issues) instead of bi- 
weekly (26 issues). 
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Cover!!! 





New Haven 


Connecticut’s Largest City 





with the 


“Register” 





1. LARGER CIRCULATION than 
any two other New Haven 
papers combined. More than 
40,000 people every night buy 
the “Register.” Ninety-two 
per cent of this is within 10 
miles of New Haven City Hall. 


2. GREATEST ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE. During 1923 the 
“‘Register’’ carried over four 
million lines in excess of 
the next nearest competitor. 
“Register” leads in Local, 
Nationa! and Classified ad- 
vertising. 


3. LOWEST RATES per thou- 
sand of any paper in this field, 
without taking into considera- 
tion the greater result-pro- 
ducing quality of “Register” 
advertising space. 


RNew Baven Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City 


The Juwlius..Mathews Special..Agency 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago 





July To, 1924 


Columns Lines 


Fashionable Dress...... 45 7,741 
Woman’s World....... 39 6,772 
Today’s Housewife..... 33 5,797 
Farmer’s Wife......... 28 5,530 
i ee 28 +812 
The Household......... 19 726 
People’s Popular Monthly. 19 3.685 
SE, BUND o-cesceuss cue 25 3,679 
Mother’s-Home Life.... 18 3,304 
Mess.of Sacred Heart ( Pg.) 13 3,118 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns Lines 


House & Garden....... 345 = 54.614 
Town & Country (2 is.) 298 50,184 
ae 198 33,356 
ge ee 206 = 30,371 
On oe 188 29,807 
Field & Stream........ 200 = =28,674 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 122 27,328 
NE 5 005 B ia Gre Ghetecaeario 168 24,123 
Popular Science Monthly 143 20,559 
Nation’s Business...... 128 = 18,861 
Outers’ Recreation...... 127, 18,173 
House Beautiful ....... 113) 17,544 
| ee 118 =16,984 
Scientific American..... 89 15,170 
Popular Radio (Pg.)... 65 14,723 
Science & Invention.... 100 14,717 
DE ¢:3840tpeerenesses 99 14,651 
World Traveler........ 93 =:13,671 
National Sportsman..... 91 13,501 
Arts & Decoration...... 78 ~=—:13,230 
a 80 = 12,719 
International Studio..... 78 =:11,163 
I cin cadet once 68 10,854 
Forest & Stream........ 68 9,860 
ED. Gris cascades 61 8,769 
Garden Magazine....... 55 8,476 
Ee eee 48 7,049 
Association Men........ 42 5,951 
Extension Magazine.... 21 3,708 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Maclean’s (2 June is.).. 310 54,282 
West. H’e Mon. (June) 152 27,907 
Canadian Home Journal 113 = 19,932 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 69 9,931 


JUNE WEEKLIES 


June 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 541 92,152 
Literary Digest....... 138 21,067 
American Weekly .... 42 = =11,698 
OO) See 64 9,811 
ees 53 9,070 
BG. csi Wunies ¢'2 vides «0 48 6,886 
American Legion W’kly 47 6,743 
Radio Digest......... 34 6,472 
ES rrr re 42 6,059 
Christian Herald..... 30 5,218 


Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 21 4,895 
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By This Sign They Will Judge Your Product 


; 1,750,000 
: | Mouths to Be Fed! 


3 HERE are 1,750,000 mouths to be fed in the 350,000 


14 health-loving families who look to PHYSICAL CUL- 
34 TURE every month for advice on foods and dietetics. 
0 These readers of PHYSICAL CULTURE require more 


3 than mere flavor and purity in the foods they buy. They 
7 demand real nourishment. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE’S new Health Food Directory, 
1 .now in preparation, will list and rate several hundred 
0 ree products which can be considered true health 
9 oods. 


Manufacturers or distributors of nationally known food 
products, who believe that their own products should 
be listed in this Directory, are invited to send descrip- 
; tive literature and samples to Mr. Milo Hastings, Direc- 
: tor of PHYSICAL CULTURE’S Food Research Labor- 
atory, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 


8 This, of course, places the manufacturer or distributor 
under no obligation to PHYSICAL CULTURE. Nor 
does it place PHYSICAL CULTURE under any obli- 
gation to list his product, or, if listed, to give it a 

) higher rating than that to which in our estimation it 

is strictly entitled. 


If interested, please write us at once. 


Physical 
Culture 














June 15-21 


June 22-28 


June 29-30 


Youth’s Companion... 


Churchman 

Woman’s Weekly 
Judge 

New Republic 
Independent 

June 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest...-.. 
American Weekly .... 
Collier’s 

Life 

Radio Digest 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 

Youth’s Companion... 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 
Churchman 

New Republic 


American Legion W’kly 


Saturday Evening Post 
American Weekly .. 
Literary Digest 


Collier’s 


Radio Digest 

Outlook 

Christian Herald 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 
Youth’s Companion... . 
Woman’s Weekly 
Nation 

American Legion W’kly 
Churchman 

Judge 

New Republic 
Independent 


Saturday Evening Post 
American Weekly .... 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Outlook 

Radio Digest 

New Republic 

Life . 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 

Youth’s Companion... 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 
Judge 

American Legion W’kly 
Nation 


American Weekly .... 


PRINTERS’ 


Columns 
23 
26 
17 
10 
9 
5 
5 
Columns 
439 
110 


Columns 


391 
51 
80 
50 
37 
35 
27 
32 
15 

8 
10 
10 

9 


Columns 


404 


Columns 


44 


Lines 
3,974 
3,675 
2,428 
1,911 
1,425 
735 
715 
Lines 
74,751 
16,734 
15,110 
8,447 
6,207 
4,994 
4,688 
4,561 
2,525 
2.226 
1,474 
1,176 
1,057 
1,050 
680 


Lines 
66,541 
14,099 
12,296 

7,645 

6,404 

5,066 

5,036 

4,634 

2,651 

1,904 

1,807 

1,800 

1,365 

1,309 

1,131 

883 
735 
342 

Lines 
68,839 
17,427 

9,343 

5,949 

4,775 

4,614 

2,866 

2,616 

2,331 

1,721 

1,421 

1,288 

1,250 

978 
840 


Lines 
11,681 


INK July 10, 1924 
Totals for June Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 1,778 302.263 
American Weekly .. 255 = =70,015 
_ Literary Digest....... 390 = 59,383 
2 2 175 1,870 
Radio Digest......... 112 116 
029 
7,456 
14,888 
10,313 
727 
710 
930 
6,754 
5,512 
4,615 
3,711 


1,057 


Lines 


RYH 


—] 


Outlook 


_ 


Christian Herald 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 
Youth’s Companion... 
American Legion W’kly 
Nation 

Churchman 

New Republic 

Judge 

Woman’s Weekly 
Independent 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 

ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 

Columns 
369 
386 
345 
310 
298 
276 
264 
178 


Lines 
62,851 
61,036 
54,614 
54,282 
50,184 
39.543 
37,817 
35,716 
249 35,712 
198 33,356 
194 32,725 
179 30,559 
206 30,371 
188 = 29,807 
200 28,674 
152 27,907 
122 = 27,328 
184 26,406 
180 25,771 
179 25,631 
168 24,123 
157 22,460 
121 20,639 
143 20,559 
113 19,932 


. Ladies’ Home Journal 
- Vogue (2 issues).... 
-House & Garden 
- Maclean’s (2 June is.) 
- Town & Country (2is.) 
. American 
-Good Housekeeping. . 
. Pictorial Review.... 
-True Story 
-Country Life 
-Harper’s Bazar...... 
-Woman’s Home Com. 
.Radio News 
- Vanity Fair 

5.Field & Stream 
. West. Ho. Mo. (June) 
-Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 


-True Romances...... 
. Cosmopolitan 

. System 

- Physical Culture... .. 
- McCall’s 

.Popular Science Mo. 
-Canadian Home Jour. 


Heads Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Association 


John M. Imrie, formerly manager of 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers Associa- 
tion, has been elected president. He is 


publisher of the Edmonton Journal. 
Other officers are: George E. Scroggie. 
of the Toronto Mail and Empire, vice 
president, and N. T. Bowman, of the 
Torodnto Telegram, treasurer. Arthur 
Partridge continues as_ secretary 
manager, 


and 
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CURRENT 
OPINION 


Ju IS Current Opinion’s birth month. Since 








July, 1888, the Editors of Current Opinion 

have been selecting the best from all sources, 
recording the noteworthy achievements in every 
field, sifting the fine from the coarse and the gold 
from the dross. 


In 36 years the material to be sifted has multi- 
plied a hundred-fold. So have the daily activities 
of our citizens, who now have one-tenth the time 
to give to reading, and ten times the former need 
for keeping abreast of the world. This explains 
Current Opinion’s steady growth in power, in- 
fluence and popularity. 


To leisurely persons, if any remain in our 
hurrying age, Current Opinion is only a con- 
venience. To busy men and women, trying to 
keep step with their times, Current Opinion is a 
necessity... Advertisers bent on reaching the most 
active, energetic, getting-and-spending element in 
our population, will find Current Opinion the di- 
rect route. Your message in Current Opinion will 
be read with a prejudice in your favor. 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
R. B. SCRIBNER A. W. KOHLER 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 




















FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY ADVERTISING 


GEnee AL MAGAZINES 

1923 1922 1921 
Maclean’s (2 June issues).. 45,695 44,486 42,175 
A 3 43,526 31,054 27,624 

26,614 27,386 27,175 
Physical Culture 20,974 25,378 23,301 
Cosmopolitan oa 26,378 19,894 19,621 
Review of or ‘ oa 19,914 19,108 20,552 
Harper’s 18,969 17,186 21,204 

18,144 16,619 18,816 
Atlantic Monthly 15,692 16,598 17,315 
Photoplay 16,435 * 14,055 15,073 
American Boy 16,652 15,558 13,929 
Motion Picture Magazine i 10,632 
Scribner’s 13,589 
Sunset . 15,612 
Century .. 6,720 2 98 11,479 
Metropolitan 
+ ay ° omnes 
Boys’ Life . 
rll , OS 
Boys’ Magazine 


McClure’s x 
. Everybody’s . . 1,742 


Totals 
186,638 
141,747 
107,581 

92,113 

91,524 

78,855 

74,022 

70,085 

65,477 

63,009 

62,423 

$1,711 

51,660 

50,583 

37,759 

37,757 

35,291 

34,747 

27,883 

18,232 

16,126 

15,805 
$14,014 

13,062 





363,961 377,364 348,231 348,548 


1,438,104 


“New size. xJune and July combined. tJuly and Aug. combined. tThree- -year total. 


July combined. tJuly and Aug. combined. tThree year total. 
MEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 6 58,695 56,255 44,947 
Ladies’ Home Journal 55,969 49,576 50,468 
Good Housekeeping 43,955 32,750 29,070 
Harper’s Bazar 33,597 27,575 29,005 
Woman’s Home Companion... 32,134 26,740 20,728 
Pictorial Review . 3 29,446 25,246 18,598 
McCall’s 30,958 16,014 13,493 

20,620 19,807 12,027 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag.. 15,973 17,414 10,015 
Modern Priscilla . 6 13,214 10,880 12,649 
People’s Home Journal 837 10,240 8,500 8,965 
Woman’s World 7,078 tt9,306 
OSE 4 6,312 4,134 
People’s Popular “Monthly. - 3,648 5,450 
Today’s Housewife .. “<= 0 x 4,112 
Mother’s-Home Life u *2,568 § 


220,933 
218,864 
143,592 
122,902 
110.161 
109,006 
81,104 
71,370 
60,911 


$11,599 
$8,229 





*New size. tTwo magazines 368,267 369,941 310,363 272,967 


1,321,538 


now combined. xlIssue omitted. ffJuly and Aug. combined. {Three-year total. 


§Issue delayed. 

CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country 50,18 151,964 : 40,381 
House & Garden 4 49,981 9 26,602 
Country Life . 39,648 i 
Vanity Fair 36,868 
Field & Stream 31,603 
Popular Mechanics 24,472 
_ |e 25,768 
Outers’ Recreation 22,349 
Popular Science ny": 18,755 
House Beautiful .. 7,5 16,543 
Science & Invention. . ; 13,235 
Outdoor Life ....... $0 15,953 
National Sportsman 17,552 
Nation’s Business . 61 15,428 
Scientific American x *11,257 
Forest & Stream 12,421 

9,510 8,298 


184,733 


60,159 
56,076 
47,544 
40,152 
39,024 





—_—— 404,309 413,307 356,361 
*New size. {Two issues. tThree weekly issues. xFive weekly issues. 
WEEKLIES (4 June Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post $322,546 
Literary Digest .... $79,968 
American Weekly . 53,796 
Outlook ° eee 
tite. s 


$8,666 14,531 4,971 


1,505,362 


1,011,762 
272,408 
197,452 

99,382 
90,190 
81,704 
64,513 
22,783 





?Three issues. tFive issues. 521,838 544,859 402,712 _ 370,785 


1,840,194 





GRAND TOTALS. «1,658,375 1,705,471 -1,417,667 1,323,685 


6,105,198 
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The July 1924 issues 
of the 
Macfadden Publications 


Ke 
ee ES ee eS 
M7 ' NY Yaa \OF 


show a gain of 


100.02% 


\ ee ee ae ee 
(@y Yai Yai\ mY YY Ym aa 


in advertising 
lineage 


over the 


July 1923 


yyy 


issues. 


Nactd adtactadiiasach 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Macfadden Building, New York City 


True Story Metropolitan Movie Weekly 
Physical Culture True Detective Mysteries Dream World 
True Romances Dance Lovers Muscle Builder 











RADIO STORIES, first issue October, 1924 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEN a man has the makings 
of a good advertising worker, 
wants to get into the business, 
knows nothing about it and is 
willing to pay the price for success 
what are you going to tell, him? 
The subject comes up in the 
Schoolmaster’s mind because of a 
letter he has received this week 
from a sales manager friend in 
Chicago. 

A young Scotch-Canadian took 
a notion he wanted to be an ad- 
vertising man and went to Chi- 
cago to look for a possible open- 
ing. Somebody referred him to 
the Schoolmaster’s friend as being 
a person who could give him help- 
‘ful advice. The sales manager on 
questioning him brought out the 
following picture: 

Age, twenty-eight; unmarried; 
education, high-school; business 
experience, clerical; experience in 
advertising or selling, none; per- 
sonality, pleasing; character, ap- 
parently above the average; 
enough money to keep him for 
six months or so while getting 


“T have been told,” the young 
man said, “that the first thing I 
have to do is learn to write copy 
and make layouts—that I must 
know printing, paper, art, and a 
lot of other things before I can 
get a job. Shall I take a course 
in advertising during the next 
six months or shall I try to get 
work with a printer so I can learn 
enough to make 1a start?” 

* 


“You are getting the thing 
wrong end to,” replied the sales 
manager. “These items you men- 
tioned are important. But, after 
all, they are only the tools of the 
advertising man. The business is 
full of people who never will get 
anywhere much because when they 
have acquired the tools they think 
they are advertising men, which 
of course they are not. 

“Now then the whole thing is 
an experiment with you. You 
say you want to go into advertis- 


ing, and as I size you up I be- 
lieve you could make a success at 
it if you would start right and 
build the proper foundation. You 
might put in some months of val- 
uable time—and remember you 
are rather old only to be making 
a start—in learning to write copy 
and so on. At the end of that 
time you might be no better off 
than you are now. 

“What you want to do is to 
get a job in some manufactur- 
ing or wholesale business or in 
a mail-order house—any job at all 
that will give you an opportunity 
to work with merchandise and to 
form some sort of contact with 
selling. 

*x* * * 

“I have it! I am going to send 
you out to my friend Bilger, shoe 
buyer at Montgomery Ward, and 
ask him to give you a job on his 
stock floor. You want to look 
upon this job, not primarily as a 
means of making a living, but 
as going to school. If you keep 
your eyes and ears open you will 
learn some practical merchandis- 
ing over there that will do you 
a thousand times more good than 
all the theory you could cram into 
your head out of books and in 
advertising courses. Having this 
viewpoint, you will see things that 
would be unnoticed by the ordi- 
nary stockroom worker. Mean- 
while you can carry on your 
course of study. There are good 
night schools here in town car- 
ried on by the universities and 
other concerns which will give 
you plenty of instruction in the 
theoretical end and enable you 
gradually to acquire the tools of 
the advertising man. As you go 
along you will see how the things 
you learn at your job fit in with 
the academic end of your train- 
ing. Six months from now, if you 
are any good at all, this combina- 
tion ought to fix you up so you 
can get a start on the advertising 
or selling end. Maybe you won't 
want to. Again, you: may*become 
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Is This Real 
Honest-to-Goodness 


Merchandising 
? 


® 


During the last thirty days we have turned 
over to manufacturers over 8,000 requests 
for window displays, signed by responsible 
druggists and accompanied by pledges that 
this material would be promptly used. 


For one manufacturer alone we secured 
649 drug store windows during the month 
of May. For 34 other manufacturers we 
secured an average of 200 windows apiece 
in the same month. 


Right now wecontrol over 280,000 drug store 
windows available for the manufacturer dis- 
tributingthrough thedrugtrade. Thousands 
of additional windows are being signed up 
daily. 

Mr. Agency Executive. 

Mr. Manufacturer. 
Let us tell you the whole story about this most 
amazing yet most practical and highly successful 
merchandising idea. One advertising agency execu- 
tive has called it “The master merchandising stroke.” 
Full information will be forwarded to anyone in- 
terested on request. 


Topics Publishing Company, Inc. 


291 Broadway New York City 
. - Publishers of . . 
Drug Topics Drug Jobbers Salesman Display Topics 
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ta aati Cal. 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


America fumberman 
offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 
A. B.C. Est. 1873 























HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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a regular whirlwind. Anyway, 
you will have learned something 
worth while. Also you will have 
your savings which now you pro- 
pose to spend in fitting yourself 
for an advertising job.” 

The arrangement was made. 
The young man, profuse in his 
expressions of appreciation, now 
thinks he is well on the way to 
become an advertising man. The 
Schoolmaster and his friend hope 
his ambition will be realized, and 
the chances are it will. 

Leading advertising men are 
doing a great deal of earnest 
thinking right now as to ways and 
means of getting their profession 
on a high standard comparable to 
those of law and medicine. If 
advertising men could be given a 
fundamental training in merchan- 
dising—preferably in the school 
of experience —the elevating job 
would be comparatively simple. 

* * * 


Many articles of commerce at 
first glance do not seem to con- 
tain much of human interest. Such 
articles present certain difficulties 
to the copy writer. It is not al- 
ways easy to make them appeal 
to the imagination—that is, if they 
are thought about only in terms 
of themselves. But translate them 
into terms of their uses and their 
relationship to life and imme- 
diately their copy possibilities ex- 
pand. 

Take chains. Made of the best 
steel, linked together in a certain 
way and made in certain lengths 
and sizes, there isn’t much to say 
about them. But translate these 
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If You’re Not Yet One of the 50 


How About 


=Wiik other day a 





are just about 5 


Whether that’s an under or an 
over-statement, one thing’s certain. 
There are quite a few up-and-com- 
ing young advertising men and 
women who have it in them to 
become No. 51 on this man’s list 
of real copy writers. Hard digging 
by the trial and error method may 
land them there eventually, but 
their progress will be a lot surer, 
a lot swifter, and a whole lot less 
painful if they can get some sound, 
practical suggestions from someone 
who's been over the ground him- 


self and is really competent to 
direct others. 
That’s exactly what George 


Burton Hotchkiss is+and exactly 
the kind of help you get from his 
new book, ADVERTISING 
COPY. Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Advertising and Market- 


You need ADVERTISING 
COPY. Send for it today. 
471 pages, illustrated by numer- 
ous reproductions of recent 
successful advertisements. The 
coupon below is for your con- 
venience. Mail it now. 


This advertisement was written by 
Miss C. Ethel Craddock. 
See page 165 of this issue) 
Harper & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 


Being No. 51? 


well known advertising man 


(name on request) publicly declared that there 


O people in the United States 


who write copy as it should be written. 


ing at New York University, 
where he has taught for the past 
twelve years, he was formerly a 
copy writer for a leading agency. 
Not only does he know how to 
write good copy himself, but he 
also has the rare gift of being able 
to help others write it. 

Let Professor Hotchkiss himself 
tell you about his book. “My 
main object,” he says in the intro- 
duction, “is to help those who want 
to learn to write advertising copy 
for practical business use... . 
Anyone who has the natural talent 
and who will give the necessary 
time and effort can learn th’s or 
any other art. And he can learn 
faster under systematic guidance 
than alone. This book represents 
the kind of guidance I should have 
liked when I began my experience 
in writing copy for an agency.” 


| Harper & BrotHeERs, l 

| 49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 

| Please send me a copy of ADVERTIS- | 
ING COPY by George Burton Hotch- 

| kiss, on ten days approval. I will send | 
you a remittance of $3.50, or return the 

| book if unsatisfactory. | 


| Name 


pT eet eee 


City antl. State cn in cioscs <a case ccs 
This = must be attached to your 
| business letterhead. 
P. I. 7-10-24 us 


be ties nts tee Sink tlh tetanus eames etl enie 
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BUSINESS 
STATIONERY 
ee 
ENGRAVED 
LITHOGRAPHED 


SEND FOR 
PRICES & SAMPLES 


MORRISON 
Fine Arts Bldg. Rochester, NY 











WICE A WEEK 
OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a_ thirty- 


mile radius 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a _ reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 




















Selective 


Personnel Service 
INCORPORATED 
, (Agency) 
AN organization specializing in the 
selection of men and women _ quali- 
fied for positions of responsibility in 
the advertising, publishing, printing and 
allied industries. 

A service co-operating with advertis- 
ing and merchandising. organizations in 
securing capable executives of varied ex- 
perience for their clients. 

No Charge to Employers 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 8240 
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chains into automobiles or ay. 
swings or cows and we have 
story. 

The Chain Products Co., of 
Cleveland, maker of Hodell chains, 
makes chains of many kinds and 
for many purposes. Its line 
covers a lot of ground and con- 
tains many items, such as coil, 
tie-out, porch swing, sash, pump, 
halter, automobile tire and many 
other kinds of chains. 

Each month this company se- 
lects certain seasonable items and 
features them in its business-paper 
advertising. To supplement this 
advertising a “Monthly Stimu- 
lator” is mailed to its customers 
and prospects. This “Stimulator” 
is in the form of a double, 
illustrated letterhead. It serves as 
a letterhead on which a seasonal 
letter can be addressed to manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers. It 
also serves as a means for show- 
ing the advertising mediums in 
which the company’s advertising 
is regularly carried, which are in- 
dicated on the right- hand side 
under the heading, “Advertising 
Links in the Hodell Chain.” The 
“Stimulator” also helps to mer- 
chandise the company’s advertis- 
ing, because it features the same 
items which are being advertised 
during the period. And the inside 
is used as a price and specifica- 
tion sheet on the particular kinds 
of chain being advertised that par- 
ticular month. 

Each month the story of some 
kind of chain is given and it is 
translated into terms of uses. The 
April issue had to do with cow 
ties. A letter was addressed to 
the customer or prospect, which 











STOCK SELLING 
Stock-selling campaigns planned 
and executed by an expert; 
every detail handled quickly, 
economically, and_ effectively; 
established reputation. 


WILLIAM R. THURSTON 
33 West 42nd St. New York 














| “GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPEG 
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Know 
“Overhead” 
and 
You Know 
“Profit” 
on 
“Cost of Goods” 


On Every Dollar of Business You Do. 


If you do not, you are losing money and do not 
knowit. A simple, easy, correct and right way to 
know. Explains and makes plain every point and 
detail from any and every angle and if you do not 
know and apply exactly the three fractional parts 
and understand the true relationship they bear to the 
whole unit of right business, you do not know the 
right system of doing business and do not know 


What Percent Is Profit? 
What Percent Is Cost of Doing Business? 
What Percent Is Cost of Goods? 


The United States Trade Commission, Washi » says: 
“There are over 300,000 manufacturers in the , and 
only 1 in every 10 knows how to figure ~ overheads wuumt 
from the cost of what they manufacture.” Just think of 
it! Only 30,000 know how much the cost of overhead is and 
what per cent profit they make on what they manufacture, and 
the other 270,000 don’t know. 

There are over 2, 000,000 different business concerns in the 
U. S.—retailers, wholesalers and jobbers—buying and selling 
merchandise; and not 2 in every 75 know how much per 
cent cost of doing business i is, on every dollar of business 
they do, with a sure per cent of profit on every dollar of 
business they do. 

For the largest or smallest retailer, wholesaler or 
manufacturer. Pamphlet postpaid on receipt of 50 
cents, coin, check or money ordet, no stamps accepted 
— obey ‘satisfied, return and your money shall be 
vefu nded. 


R J. H. Smith, 12 Miller Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
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FOR SALE 


Printing Machinery Agency. 
Well established. Big profit 
producer. Profits of few 
months will return entire 
amount of cash necessary to 
purchase business outright. 
Owner necessarily leaving 
city, reason for selling. Act 
quickly. Any fair cash offer 
acceptable. 

Address “S,” Box 235, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Live and growing industrial and 
business monthly, illustrated; na- 
tional circulation 8,500; member 
A.B.C.; strong reader interest; 
wishes representatives in Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Exclusive territory given. Write 
fully. Address “J,” Box 89, Print- 
ers’ Ink, New York. 


For Sale: 


Class publication 
published at Chicago, 
covering exclusive field and 
appealing to the best per- 
sons in every community. 
Can be bought at low price 
by acting immediately. Ad- 
dress “L,” Box 231, care 
of Printers’ INK. 
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read as follows: “Did you ever 
realize that there are 68,000,000 cat- 
tle in the United States? Of course 
they won’t all need tie-out chains 
during 1924, but it’s a matter of 
record that an increasing number 
of cows are being pastured every 
year. Are you prepared to profit 
by this increased demand? Have 
you got enough of our rapidly 
selling Bulldog tie-out chains in 
stock? These are vital questions 
that you will want to answer be- 
fore the pasturing seasons opens.” 


Following this Dias is an in- 
teresting illustration of a farm ° 
scene, an automobile in the road- 
way and a cow tied by the side 
of the road with a Hodell chain. 
The copy then talks in terms of 
cows, thus giving life to the chain. 
The copy says in part that, 
“Heavier automobile traffic along 
country roads and the elimination 
of farm fences is gradually in- 
creasing the demand for Hodell 
tie-out chains to protect cattle 
against death and injury. A two- 
dollar chain often save a $100 
cow.” 

Throughout the year _ the 
“Monthly Stimulator” will be 
mailed to customers and prospects, 
each issue featuring some par- 
ticular kind of chain, coil chain, 
pump chain, automobile tire chain, 
etc., and each one will talk of 
chains in terms of uses and life 
which is, of course, the best pos- 
sible way of indicating possible 
markets. 


Appoint Prudden, King & 
Prudden 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representatives, New "York, 
have been appointed Western  ad- 
vertising representatives of the Wausau, 
Wis., Record-Herald. They have been 
representing this newspaper in_ the 
East since October, 1923. 

The Council Bluffs, Iowa, Nonpareil 
also has appointed Prudden, King & 
Prudden as its national representatives. 
This appointment is effective August I. 
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Until Sopt. 8th, Address Mr. 


DEININGER 


DE _& ORAT ION 


DESIGNER 


Deininger at Diamond Point, Lake George, N. Y. 
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Forced Into 
Larger Homes 


The two largest Fort Wayne financial] institu- 
tions—The First National Bank and the Tri- 
State Loan & Trust Company, within three 
months have moved into new homes, each more 
than double the size of. its former quarters. 
Nothing could more accurately measure the solid 
development of a community than the growth of 
its financial institutions. 


Growing with 


its community 


The NEWS-SENTINEL, Fort Wayne’s great 
evening newspaper, is growing with its com- 
munity. It now affords Indiana’s most com- 
plete per capita coverage, in Indiana’s richest 
trading territory. A single newspaper reaches 
the entire buying power, making it a market 
to gladden the heart of any sales manager or 
advertising manager. 


Che News-Sentinel 


M. C. Watson, Inc., The Allen-Klapp Co., 
270 Madison Avenue, : 1336 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
New York City. Chicago. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Country Newspaper Plant 
Westchester County. Worth $3,000. 
Will accept half cash or terms. Chap- 
paqua (Pub. Co.), New York. 


Daily Newspaper in city of 20,000 popu- 
lation for sale at a low price. Owner 
can not give it his attention and property 
not making progress it should under 
present management. A _ real oppor- 
tunity for a newspaper man. Address 
Box 939, Printers’ Ink. 


Clear your Canadian classified ‘advertis- 
ing throug 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


FOR SALE 
A Real Bargain in a Twenty-Page 
Goss Straight Line Press 

Because of a consolidation and the 
fact that we must vacate one of our 
plants by August 1, we are offering our 
twenty-page Goss Straight Line Press 
for sale. This machine will be sold at 
a very low figure and good terms will 
be made to anyone desiring same. To 
a person offering cash, a substantial dis- 
count will be made. 

This is a twenty-page three plate lower 
deck, four plate upper deck press which 
prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 20 page 
papers. 4, 6, 8 and 10 page papers can 
be printed at a speed of 25,000 per 
hour. 12, 16 and 20 page papers can 
be delivered at a speed of about 12,500 
per hour. The press is in good condition 
and is being operated at the present 
time. It is equipped with a Westing- 
house Cline Electric Control System 
which is in first-class condition and also 
has the usual stereotype machinery. 

Rather than put this press in storage 
we will let it go at a real sacrifice. 


DUPLEX TUBULAR 
ALSO FOR SALE 

We have a 12-page Duplex Tubular in 
our other plant which we will sell to 
any person in the market for such a 
machine. This press will print 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 page papers all collect. It 
is in exceptionally good condition, has 
a Kohler Control System and all the 
necessary stereotype machinery. It is 
in daily operation. It will also be sold 
on suitable terms to the right party or 
a substantial discount will be made for 


cash, 
WIRE OR WRITE 


TRIBUNE REVIEW PUBLISHING CO. 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 




















Wanted—Two-color Miehle Print- 
ing Press. Size: sixty-five inches. 
Self-Locking Carton Co., 598 East 
Illinois Street, Chicago, ‘THinois. 


One’s Misfortune 
is 
Another’s Gain 


An opportunity is offered to pro- 
cure a modern Printing Plant in 
New York’s busiest uptown section, 
at its present mortgage indebted- 
ness, upon a small money outlay. 
The Purchaser must take the plant 
as a whole, as we will not counte- 
nance any quibbling regarding the 
Equipment. Contains Kellys, 
Cylinder, Cutter, Stitcher and Cut 
Cost Composing Room outfit about 
one year in use. Upon taking 
possession, you turn on the power 
and start to do business. 


Box 944, Printers’ Ink 


This ad is not of interest to 500 
dollar millionaires. 








HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER WANTED—Expeti- 
ence in make up desirable. Give full 
details of experience and salary expected 
first letter. Steady position and aid- 
vancement. Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Contact Man 
There is an important berth open for a 
man now doing the same sort of thing 
for an agency of standing. Detail your 
experience and enclose some of _ tlie 
things you have done. Box 956, P. |. 


FOREMAN 

for printing department of bag factory; 
must be fully qualified pressman, able 
to get quality production and understand 
record keeping, stereotype work, engrav- 
ing, etc., and filing of mats, copies, 
plates, etc.; answer fully, giving com- 
plete qualification and salary ae 
job on Pacific coast. Box 941, P. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

















Philadelphia Correspondent 
Harvard graduate with trade journal 
experience will supply Philadelphia 
trade letters and special reports at $10 


per 1,000 words. Box 947, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 
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COPY WRITER 
MAIL ORDER—DIRECT MAIL 
Position or piece-work; New York agency 
man exceptionally experienced wide va- 
riety of products. Box 953, P. I. 





Aggressive Advertising Salesman 
can sell space for one more non-competi- 
tive publication or will sell your space 
exclusively. Chicago territory. Address 
Box 948, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING 
WRITER 





Wide experience as copy chief for lead- 
ing agencies. Box 955, Printers’ Ink. 


POSTER ADV. 


Man Wants Work 
Box 942, Printers’ Ink 


ARTIST—FREE-LANCE 
Varticularly rough sketches, dummies, 
ideas, layouts in any medium; formerly 
New York (big) agency art director. 
Rox 954, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Mature 
experience; successful record; wide 
acquaintance New York and Eastern ad- 
vertisers and agencies, open for engage- 
ment on good standing medium, any 
field; best references. Box 946, P. I. 


SALES CORRESPONDENT 
ssistant to sales manager, sales depart- 
ment executive. Selling experience. Fair 
knowledge of advertising. Creative. 
Excellent training. 12 years’ experience. 
Single, age 30. Box 943, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN AVAILABLE 
Experience includes planning, writing 
and producing trade-journal and direct- 
mail copy; sales promotion, soft drinks. 
i:xceptional qualifications. Forceful 
writer. Aggressive. Successful record. 
Box 951, Printers’ Ink. 


MALE STENOGRAPHER-CORRE- 
SPONDENT-COPY WRITER 
Willing to start in any capacity, any- 
where, where loyalty and creative ability 
win promotion. Not a clock-watcher. 

!. O. Box 46, Morsemere, N. ] 


e . 

Do Bigger Things 
Take the load off your shoulders—let 
me carry it. Eleven years’ intensive 
experience in advertising, printing and 
publishing. Now production manager 
t large trade publication. Good typog- 

inher, copy writer. Age 26. Salary, 

. A-1 references. Box 950, P. I. 


























‘MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 


CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 

r ten pages of advertising and deserve 

urty to 100 pages per issue. 

Will contract to increase advertising 

tor such a publication—and will possibly 
chase an interest. Box 937, P. 


} 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man «who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Advertising Copy Writer 
Young woman, college graduate, wants 
position in department store, agency or 
specialty shop. Two years’ experience 
writing copy. One year with Fifth 
avenue department store, fashion and 
general copy—one year with agency, na- 
tionally advertised textile and woman’s 
wear accounts. Box 940, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL 
CLASS or TRADE 
MANAGER-PUBLISHER 


will manage or take over unsatisfactory 
journal on profit-sharing basis. 
Box 938, Printers’ Ink 


THE WIFE’S HEALTH 


demands a high, dry climate. So we’re 
going West. 

If you live in the right kind of a 
climate, and could use a man of thirty 
with ten years of newspaper and agency 
experience, write and tell me about your 
proposition. 

I’m copy chief of a Mid-Western 
agency now; at present employed, but 
must leave soon. Would be particu- 
larly interested in working into a small 
agency, at reduced salary. Box 952, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 














Art Director 


One who is also a visualizer 
conversant with engraving and 
printing. Can handle anything 
from a small newspaper ad to a 
complete national campaign. Has 
the initiative to carry through. 
Married, age 30, present connec- 
tion in New York. Desires a 
change in either New York or 
Chicago, 


Box 949, Printers’ Ink 
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Strong Newspaper Preferences 


N unusual situation exists in 
Boston. Ancestry, tradition 
and evolution have divided the 
people of this rich market into two 
distinct groups—each group with 
certain beliefs, likes and dislikes, 
and each with its own ideas of 
what a newspaper should be. As 
a result, the four major newspapers 
of Boston serve only one or the 
other of these two groups, and the 
circulation of each is necessarily 
confined to the group served. 


The quarter million families that 
make up one of these groups pre- 
fer the Herald-Traveler to the 
other Boston papers. They like 
the general character, editorial 
policy and news treatment which 
differentiate the Herald-Traveler 
from the other three papers that 
serve the other group. It mirrors 
their preferences. 


And these people comprise the 
most important part of the Boston 
market. Such is the judgment of 
successful national advertisers. 
Proof of this is found in the fact 
that the Herald-Traveler carries 
more national advertising than any 
other Boston daily newspaper. The 
Herald-Traveler reaches people 
who buy every kind of merchandise 
and who are financially able to re- 
spond to advertising. 


To cover all of Boston, one or 
more of the other three Boston 
papers must be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Herald-Traveler. 


“The Road to Boston” explains 
the situation as it exists in Boston 
and tells how the advertiser can 
most effectively advertise and mer- 
chandise his product in this rich 
market. We will gladly send it to 
you on request. 





THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Zone Advertising in 
Newspapers Did This 


zone 7 Total Sales of 113 Hot Air Furnace Manu- 
facturers according to latest figures (1921) 
aa from Federal census - - - $29,820,000 


Sales of Holland Furnaces 
"THR CBCAGO TERRITORY. in 1923 - © 4 ad © ad $10,1 74,000 


HE Holland Furnace Company was organized 

in 1906 with a capital stock of $50,000, eee 
ally expanded to $800,000. In 1919 total sales 
amounted to $3,830,000, and the company was 
recognized as one of the largest in the business. 
Just when another company _ page now appears each month in 


. : 27 cities. olland sales outside 
might have settled down in Chintge thave qreuatbous $3,684.- 








smug satisfaction with the 
magnitude of its business, 
Holland adopted large plans 
for expansion. And with 
determination and persever- 
ance have those plans been 
carried out. 


It was decided to use one full 
page each month in The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. 
This schedule has been relig- 
iously followed—in summer 
and in winter—in boom times 
and in hard times. 


What has been the result? 


Holland sales in ——% amounted 


to $145,300in 1919. In 1923 they 
had climbed to $1,009,600—an in- 
crease of 600%. 


The success of the advertising in 
The Chicago Tribune soon led to 
campaigns in other newspapers to 
conquer other markets. A Holland 


700 in 1919 to $9,164,400 in 1923 
an increase of 150%. 


Zone advertising in newspapers 
has enabled Holland to control its 
business to an extent that is the 
envy of other manufacturers. Hol- 
1 “sf Furnaces are distributed 
exclusively by factory branches 
o operated by the com- 
pany. 

This means that there is no temp- 
tation to waste money on advertis- 
ing designed merely to “influence 
the dealer.” All Holland adver- 
tising is written and placed for the 
sole purpose of selling Holland 
furnaces. 


C. D. Karr, Advertising Manager 
of the Holland Furnace Company, 
says that his company enters each 
market determined to sell more 
furnaces than all competitors com- 
bined and this result has been 
achieved in many towns throughout 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin where Chi 

Tribune aceon is a sales build- 
ing force. Of all Holland branches 
40% are in The Chicago Territory. 


The Tribune Book of Facts on Markets and 
Merchandising — 1924 Edition—is now zeady. 
A copy will be mailed, free, to any selling 
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